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To the Memory of 
H. G. Moon, Painter of Flowers and of Landscape, 


this Volume of FLora anp Sy.va is Dedicated. 


“Yet how esthetic 1s Nature! Every spot that 1s entirely 
uncultivated and wild, however small it may be, if only the 
hand of man remains absent, it clothes itself with plants, 
flowers and shrubs, whose unforced nature and natural 
grace bear witness that they have not grown up under the 
rod of correction of the great egoist, but that Nature has here 
moved freely. Upon this rests the principle of the English 
garden, which ts to conceal Art, so that it may appear as if 
Nature had here moved freely ; for only then is it perfectly 
beautiful. 
* * * * * + 

The great difference between the English garden and the 
old French, which still exists in a few magnificent examples, 
ultimately rests upon the fact that the former is planned in an 
objective spirit, the latter is a subjective. In the former the 
will of Nature, as it reveals itself in tree and shrub, mountain 
and waterfall, is brought to the purest possible expression of 
these its Ideas, thus of its own inner being. In the French 
garden, on the other hand, only the will of the possessor of it 
is mirrored, which has subdued Nature, so that instead of its 
Ideas it bears as tokens of its slavery the forms which corre- 
spond to that will, and which are forcibly imposed upon it— 
clipped hedges, trees cut into all kinds of forms, straight alleys, 


and arched avenues.’ —-ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 
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THE EVIL INFLUENCE OF 
FRUIT SHOWS AND “ ELEC- 
TIONS.” 

Ownersof gardens should exercise pres- 
sure on their gardeners to induce them 
to think of the quality of fruit. There 
are various influences adverse to this. 
Fat catalogues are against us in giving 
a far larger number of kinds than any- 
one wants (forty where ten would do), 
and adding new kinds every year, soft, 
early-rotting, and useless varieties. An- 
other bad influence is in the elections 
of fruit sent to journals. Gardeners re- 
turn lists of fruits that they admire and 
cultivate, and most of them enumerate 
fruits of no quality. Lately an election 
of dessert Apples was organised by a 
weekly journal, and some of the worst 
flavoured Apples came out at the head 
of the poll, such as Worcester Pear- 
maine and King of Pippins. 

It is usually impossible for a gardener 
to give any right attention to the best 
fruit if burdened with a great number 
of kinds, of which he may not always 
know the names. Kinds differ in their 
wants, and if we have enough of a first- 
rate fruit it is worth while to study its 
wants as to pruning, vermin, canker, 
and the like, which often spoil the crop. 


Some of the popular kinds, of poor 
quality, are not so liable to fail from these 
causes; butifwe want a crop of the finer 
kinds—say ,Rzdstone Pippin—tisneces- 
sary to keep the trees free of bug and 
canker from their youth, and we now 
possess means tothatend. Thisismuch 
more easily done if there be a sufficient 
number of the good kinds to make the 
work worth doing. The colonial and 
American growers look well to this, and 
fix their minds on first-rate kinds, such 
as are readily saleable in the London 
and American markets, and the neces- 
sary care is given to the trees. Whether 
our own people grow enough Apples 
of the best kinds or not, does not much 
matter to the general public, because 
good Apples are nowseen in such quan- 
tities upon the markets that anybody 
knowing a good Apple can usually get 
it. Eventually, the knowledge of these 
fine flavoured Apples will reach to the 
mass of the people, so that there will be 
little chance for kinds of poor quality. 
Another very unwise thing which works 
harm isthe division of A pples into cook- 
ing and eating sorts, an arbitrary ruling 
and one of the many evil results of the 
mania for needless distinctions. The 
only classification worth notice is that 
A 


into good and bad sorts; the best caida 
Apples (called centers Apples” in the 
planters’ lists), in nine cases out of ten, 
are the best for cooking, such as the 
Blenheim, Newtown, Calville blanc, 


Darcy Spice, Ribstone — when well | 


rown, and every other first-rate eat- 
ig ) yi. 


ing Apple. They differalittlein quality — 


for the cook, but no one who knows 
them in cookery would ever again use 


an ill-flavoured Apple for this purpose. 


One of the great gains in cooking a | 


first-rate Apple is that it finds its own 
sugar, as in the case of the Blenheim, 
Newtown, and Spitzbergen. Sour and 


bad Apples that must be cooked with | 


doses of manufactured sugar, losea great 
part of their food value, and are often 
notwholesome. Certainly some of these 
first-rate Apples have not been com- 
mon, and some might think them too 
dear for cooking ; but this condition is 


becoming every day changed since the | 


colonial and American growers raise 
only first-class Apples, and attend to 
their culture in the best state; these 
good Apples are now coming ies our 


markets in increasing quantities, and | 


promise to be so abundant that all can 
afford them. The Vewsown, which at 
one time came only from Virginia in 
limited quantities, is now planted over 
a vastregion in Oregonand other states, 
and is coming to our markets so freely 
that it can be used in all ways. In the 
face of such facts, why grow any but the 
best kinds at home? Showing a great 
number of kinds of Apple, latein winter 
or at a spring show when many of them 
are out of their true season, has also a 


bad effect. Though carefully preserved 


| trees. 


difficult to keep within bounds, and 
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so far as ae skins go, if tasted, these 
fruits are without quality, but seeing 
them, the public are led to plant kinds 
of no value. 

In the great fruit shows of the year 
the classes for Pears (one of our most 
important fruits) were made up very 
largely of big showy kinds, easy to grow 
but of poor quality, such as Durondeau, 
Pitmaston Duchess, and Beurré Clair- 
geau. Not onlyare these poorinthem- 
selves, but they take up the space that 
ought to be given to really good kinds, 
for which the climate of our country 
is suited: Pears like Marie Louise and 
Winter Nels. Pears do not come in 
first-rate quality to our markets except 


in small lots, and it behoves private 
growers, therefore, to grow more of the 


best Pears. We in Britain, if our kinds 
are well chosen, can grow some of the 
best flavoured Pears ; itis wasting space 
to attempt any others. From what I 
saw in Belgium during the present year, 
I think a beautiful extension of Pear 
culture might be made by growing them 
as standard trees, always on the Pear 
stock, not on the Quince. By taking 
hardy kinds that ripen well in our 
country when grown as standards, we 
could be sure ‘of their forming Teen 
Such varieties on a wall are 


many kinds suited for our country do 
notlivelong on the Quince. Pear-trees 
as standards are often beautiful to see, 
and the flavour of the fruit, when we 
get it, is in some cases finer than that 
from walls. A very close and rigid 
choice of Pears as regards flavour and 
hardiness, and the stocks they do best 
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on, 1s very necessary ; because whilst 

he flavour of a poor Apple can be im- 

proved by adding sugar, spice, quince, 

etc., the Pear is usually judged by its 

own | quality. 

ROSE NOTES FROM WESTERN 
NEW YORK. 


Madame C. P. Strassheim, an extremely refined 
cream-coloured flower with peach-coloured 
outer petals, is still blooming finely with me 
at the end of October. In growth, foliage, 
freedom, and beauty of flower, it takes rank 
with fie very finest of the eae Among the 
best Roses I have flowered is Lady Henry 
Grosvenor ; apart from its beauty it stands the 
rain and the frost as no other out-of-door 
Rosedoes. Christine de Noué, which you revile, 
isa rich-toned red in the summer with me, 
and a charming autumn bloomer. Genera/ 
Gallieni is unique, supplying a new note to 
the gamut of reds. Francis Dubreuil, with its 
strong distinct scent of ripe Apples, has been 
very fine this season ; and André Schwartz is 
not far behind in free-flowering qualities and 
richness of tone. But the most brilliant note 
of red is struck by the hybrid-tea, Marquise 
Litta de Breteuil—a veritable torch in the 
garden. And what a deliciously perfumed 
sachet she carries! Madame ‘fules Grolez has 
proved most satisfactory as a brilliant and 
showy Rose. Hé/ene Cambier, too, has been 
exquisite throughout the season, and what a 
fragrance she disburses, similar to Ma/mazison, 
Madame Wagram Comtesse de Turenne,and Reine 
Nathalie de Serbie. Frau Geheimrath von Boch 
has a lovely complexion, but no physique. 
The new hybrid-tea, Kénigin Carola, isa wonder 
for the size of its rich rose blooms. Madame 
‘fean Dupuy promises better than Franziska 
Kriiger. Friedrich Harmsand Prince de Bulgarie 
aresuperb, and so are Prince Theodore Galitzine, 
Princess Beatrix, Madame Derepas-Matrat, and 
numerous others among the golden and orange 
beauties, not forgetting A//iance Franco-Russe, 
Malle. “feanne Philippe, and Mdlle. Pauline Ber- 
sez. “feanne Guillaumez has been most beauti- 
ful this year, and I cannot say too much of 
Archduchesse Marie Immaculata as an autumn 
flower. Both are deliciously fragrant. Eliza 


Fugzer has been a delight in ae form, 
foliage, growth, and profuse bloom. ane 
Greffiilhe isa gem among the whites. Madame 
Ravary, as you say, is a charmer worth know- 
ing, though with her away one could pass 
the time right merrily with Hofgartendirektor 
Grdbener, and scarcely know the difference. 
Of course it will never do to forget Dr. Gri//, 
Anna Ollivier, Marie van Houtte, Madame 
Hoste, Madame Lombard, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Gloire de Dijon, and the rest of our good old 
friends. Comtesse Antoine d’Oultremont I love 
for its briar fragrance and its very free-bloom- 
ing qualities. I may say the same of Kron- 


| prinzessin Victoria among the whites in a 


different class. Gardenia likewise has proven 
very satisfactory, but what can excel Kavserin 
Aug. Victoria among the pale beauties! Edmée 


| Metz, Ferdinand ‘famin, Madame Errera, Eu- 


gente Boullet, Madame Vermorel, Mildred Grant, 
Beauté Inconstante, Perle de Feu, Souvenir de 
Pierre Notting, Apotheker Georg Hofer, and 
how many, many more grace their place in 
the garden. Souvenir de Catherine Guillot 
remains as beautiful as your old coloured 
print of her in “The Garden.” On the other 
hand, S.de Lady Ashburton is absolutely worth- 
less with me after two trials;—a poor grower, 
and with a tendency to split. Comte de Sembui 
is as bad, although a vigorous grower, and 
always “balls,” and so does Etoile de Lyon. 
Half-standards I am not as pleased with as 
with standards, for Roses with any strength 
of growth have a tendency to expend their 
vigour in one or two ungainly shoots. Asa 
general rule, I try only good strong growers, 
keeping the climbers by themselves and arch- 
ing them over. Teas, and the tender hybrid- 
teasareextremely difficult to growsuccessfully 
in our climate, unless in quite small beds. 
The thing is to know the way of wintering 
them, damp being more destructive than frost. 
My plants have the highest, most minutely 
careful cultivation it is possible to give—and 
I reap the reward. The thrip is our worst 
enemy to combat out-of-doors, and I have 
never yet discovered a catholicon that will 
banishhim. Themisnamed hybrid-perpetuals 
are unsatisfactory, with their short season of 
bloom and their long, ungainly shoots. The 
new hybrid-perpetual Lows Richardisa beauty, 
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however. 
teas, Lady Moyra Beauclerc, has proved very 
satisfactory, and so has Gladys Harkness. Why 
do people plant such sorts as Hermosa, and 
Clothilde Soupert, with its muddy outer petals, 
when there is such a galaxy to choose from? 
Madame F. P. Soupert is a splendid white 


among the hybrid-teas, but it does not always | 


open well. Bessze Brown is grand; Lady Clan- 
morris has too much of the “ Annie Laurie” 
neck. 4imée Cochet, Madame Moreau, Antoine 


One of your new English hybrid- | 


Rivoire, Souvenir du Président Carnot, Comtesse | 


de Breteuil, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Madame 
Cusin, Souvenir of Wooten, Liberty, and Grace 
Darling, are all fine with me. Griiss an Teplitz 
grows too rank ; Meta is a small, drooping, 
non-lasting flower; while Souvenir de “feanne 


Cabaud, 8. de Victor Hugo, and S. de Gabrielle | 


Drevet, are too weak-necked, and the flowers 
split badly in the two first named. Souvenir 
dun Ami, too, always hangs its head and has 
no distinct colour, so I have rejected it. 
Conrad Strassheim is very fine, while among 
the polyanthas, those I like best are ‘Anna 
Marte de Montravel, Comtesse Antoine d Oultre- 
mont, Miniature, and Perle d@ Or. 
GEORGE H. ELLWANGER. 
Rochester, New York. 


Tue Traitinc Arsutus (Epigea repens).—On 
this roth day of April I have been out on the 
hills near Elmira, to see what is going on 
among the citizens of the vegetable kingdom. 
The ground was white in spots with half- 
melted snow. A few whirls of snow had come 
down in the night, and the air was too cold 
to change it to rain. Some green leaves, in 
sheltered nooks, had accepted the advances of 
the sun, and were preparing for the summer. 
But that which I came to search after was the 
Trailing Arbutus, one of the most exquisite of 
all Nature’s fondlings. I did not seek in vain. 
The hills were covered withit. Its gay whorls 


of buds peeped out from ruffles of snow, in | 


the most charming beauty. Many blossoms, 
too, quite expanded, did I find, some pure 
white, and a few most delicately suffused with 
pink. For nearly an hour I wandered up and 
down, in pleasant fancies, searching, plucking, 
and arranging these most beautiful of all early 
blossoms. Who would suspect by the leaf 
what rare delicacy was to be in the blossom ? 


Like some people of plain and hard exterior, 
but of sweet disposition, it was all the more 
pleasant from the surprise of contrast. All 
winter long this little thing must have slum- 


| bered with dreams, at least, of spring. It has 


waited for no pioneer or guide, but started of 
its own self, and led the way for all the flowers 
on this hillside. The odour of the flower is 
exquisite, and as delicate as the plantis modest. 
Some flowers seem determined to make an 
impression on you, stare at you, and dazzle your 
eyes. But this sweet nestler of the hills is so 
secluded, half covered with russet leaves, that 
you would not suspect its graces, did you not 
stoop to lift it up. If you smell it, at first it 
seems hardly to have an odour. But there 
steals out of it at length the finest, rarest scent, 
that rather excites desire than satisfies your 
sense.— HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


THE GREATER TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN FOREST. — Con- 
STABLES DRAWING OF THE FieLp ELM. 
ENGRAVED ON WOOD FOR FLORA AND 
SYLVA. 


WE are happy to issue in this number 
an engraving of Constable’s fine draw- 


ing of the Field Elm (from the South 


Kensington Museum), engraved with 


-much skill for Ftora anp Sytva by 


M. Pochon. The story of Constable’s 


_ life is too well known to need re-telling 


here, the main fact of it being that he 
was an artist of fine insight into nature, 
and among the first to render the whole 
effect of a landscapeand its atmosphere. 
One of Constable’s pictures went to 
Paris, and being seen by the young 
painter Corot, its influence grew in his 
mind, and led to some of the most 


beautiful landscape work ever painted 


by that great master. The account of 
the Field Elm is in our September 
issue of FLora anD Sytva, Volume IL., 


page 266. * OR 


GROUP OF FIELD ELMS 


Or 


GROUP OF FIELD ELMs. 


Engraved for “ Flora” from a Drawing by John Constable. 
A 2 
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CARPENTERIA CALIFORNICA. 
ScaRcELY twenty-five years have passed 
since this fine flowering evergreen first 
reached us as a rarity, even in its own 
country ; for although discovered in the 
gorges of the Californian Sierra Nevada 
before 1850, it had remained so scarce 
that Asa Gray could only refer to im- 


perfect fragments when publishing his | 


description many years later. 


But, 


thanks to modern enterprise, 1t 1s now 
well known amongst us, and is fast be- 


coming common in districts where it 
does well. 
soil, the Carpenteria is never a success, 
stagnant moisture during winter being 
more fatal than cold ; with its back to 
a wall, it will stand twenty degrees of 


frost almost unharmed, where lack of | 


free drainage means failure. Where the 


needful conditions do not exist in the’ 
open, It may be grown in a cool house, | 


forming bushy plants, and flowering 
freely in pots. 

Our engraving gives a good idea of 
the large white flowers, with their cluster 


of yellow stamens, and mostly of 5 | 
petals, though they are sometimes of | 


4 or 6, and more rarely semi-double, 


coming at the tips of the season’s growth | 
as clusters of 5 to 7, though sometimes | 


they number as many as 12 blooms. 
In the greenhouse they open during 


April and May, and in the garden about | 
six weeks later, with a fragrance of 
Mock-Orange flowers, and continued | 
The leaves are light | 


for several weeks. 
green above, smooth, or with a few 
scattered teeth upon the margin, and 
greyish-white with a close, felt-like 
down on their under surface. There 


In gardens of wet and heavy | 


are narrow and broader leaved forms, 
of which the first is the best, being 
hardier, and with more flowers of better 
shape. The leaf texture is delicate, and 
very liable to injury by red spider under 
glass,and by nipping winds in the open, 
giving thema brownand shrivelled look. 
Its habit is freely branching, and _ its 
growth rapid when well established ; 
10 feet is about its limit, but plants 
rarely reach this, often dying suddenly 
without apparent cause. It is well, 
therefore, to keep a reserve of young 
plants which may be raised from cut- 
tings, layers, suckers, or seed. Well 
chosen cuttings root easily where others 
fail. They should be taken from the 
light side shoots, never from the stronger 
leaders, cut about 4 to 6 inches long, 
early in September, and put in pots of 
sandy soil in a cool frame, where they 
will root in about six weeks if kept close 
and shaded from hot sun. Suckers are 
| freely given off by old plants, and should 
be detached during early autumn with 
_all the root possible, choosing showery 
weather, and giving shade until estab- 
lished. Layers should be made at the 
same season, tongued, and a little sand 
and damp moss pressed into and over 
the wound ; if watered carefully, they 
are sufficiently rooted to stand alone by 
the ensuing spring. Though not much 
used in this country, seed is a good way, 
and the first plants flowered in Europe 
were so raised. Good seed is some- 
times ripened in our fine summers, and 
should be sown in spring. 
The Carpenteria does well as a bush 
in Devon and Cornwall, the largest 


plant in England being probably one 


CARPENTERIA CALIFORNICA i) 


8 feet high, and as much through, in 
a garden upon the banks of the Teign. 
In the main, however, it is best against 
walls, not closely trained, but near 
enough for shelter without the dry 
reflected heat in summer. A west 
or south-west aspect, avoiding fierce 
heat, is best in the south of England, 
though a sunny spot is necessary to 
well ripened shoots. While growing 
fairly well even upon chalk, a well- 
drained sandy loam or peat is best, 
and the protection of a mat in severe 
weather will secure it from harm, even 
into the milder parts of Scotland and 
the north of England—as at Melrose 
and in the Edinburgh Botanical Gar- 
dens. At places as far inland as Har- 
row, Sandhurst (Berks), Henley on 
Thames, and other places, it has 
proved hardy during many years, the 
plants in each case 
being 6 to 7 feet high 7, 
— representing many 
years’ growth — and 
quite unprotected in 
winter. One correspon- 
dent, indeed, reports his 
Carpenteria unharmed 
whenBays,Laurustinus, 
Euonymus, and Veron- 
icas, suffered severely all around it. 
Even if touched by frost, the hurt 
seldom goes beyond the growing 
shoots and a temporary loss of leaf. 
Failure around London and other 
large cities is often due to smoke 
and fog, to which it is peculiarly sen- 
sitive. It is occasionally planted out 
against a greenhouse wall, but is much 
better in pots when under glass. The 


plants are so apt to get weary-looking 
and full of spider when wholly inside, 
that it is a great gain to be able to 
stand them out for a few months, the 
foliage freshening wonderfully under 
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CARPENTERIA CALIFORNICA. 


the copious autumn dews. Grown in 
large pots, they can be lifted in and out, 
they flower early, and are very hand- 
some when several feet in height. B. 
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SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA.* 
Ir was in the winter of 1788 that 
Michaux first found this plant in the 
mountains of Carolina. His imperfect 
specimens lay for years unnoticed, until 
Asa Gray saw them in Michaux’s herb- 
arium in Paris,and, recognising in them 
an unknown plant,a search for it began, 
which ended only in the spring of 1877 
with the finding of a tiny patch of 


plants a few feet square, upon the banks | 
in Dowell’s 


of the Catawba River 
County, North Carolina. Michaux was 
thus vindicated when many fruitless 
hunts had thrown doubt upon the plant’s 


existence, and the first find of less than | 


100 tufts being soon scattered, the dis- 
trict was scoured, with the result that, 


though strictly local, the Shortia has | 


proved less rare than at first supposed. 


It grows beneath trees in a light, moist | 


soil of humus and leaf-mould, spread- 
ing as patches in the open thickets of 
Magnolia cordata, along with such little 
creepers as Muitchella, Asarum, and 
Galax, from which it takes its name. 


Plants of like nature, they are found | 


together in colonies, and the strongly 


spreading Galax has even been blamed | 
for the scarcity of the Shortia, for there | 
is nothing else either in its habits or | 
the conditions in which it is found, to 


explain its small area. 
The Shortia grows in low tufts from 


3 to g inches high, with shiny, ever- | 


ereen leaves springing from a central 


crown, veined or marbled, and taking | 


a rich ae or bronze- purple colour in 
autumn. Its nodding flowers, an inch | 
across, are borne freely 1 in Nara and | 


{ 


April, upon red stalks set off by crim- 
son-tipped bracts, and effective as seen 
with the pure white flowers and pale 
yellow anthers. Though in the main 
borne singly, twin-flowered stems are 
not uncommon upon strong plants, and 
the delicate petals may be smooth, or 
fringed and frilled in a pretty way. On 
fading, the flowers turn a pale rose 
colour and wither away so as rarely to 
leave seed; the plant increases by 
rambling underground stems, which 
often show their red tips many inches 


away from the parent crown. 


Many early failures with this plant 
were due toroots over-propagated, bad- 
ly packed, and often roughly handled. 
Anyone, however, who can grow 
Linnea, Trientalis, or Epigea, need 
have no fear of failing with this, and 
its great beauty and hardiness make it 
well wortha place. Some growers have 
found it do well inthe peat beds devoted 
to Kalmias and Rhododendrons, where 
it makes a lovely carpet ; others have 
been successful in open places upon the 
rock-garden ; while in some districts 
partial shade or a north-east aspect 
is the most favourable. Stiff soils and 
those containing much lime are against 
it, as hindering its spread and holding 
an excess of stagnant moisture. A free, 
porous soil, in which the fibrous roots 
can make their way and wet can drain 
away freely, is essential to its well-being; 
and given these conditions, the plant 
grows well in sandy loam, peat, or any 
light soil which does not ick moisture 
in summer ; 


peat, anitred| with chopped sphagnum, 


* With coloured plate from a drawing by H. G. Moon, in the Highgate Nurseries. 


rough, fibrous loam and — 


SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA 


has been found to encourage free growth. 
Other plants, which have done well 
between large stones in the rock-garden 
at Kew, are fed with yearly dressings of 
decayed pine-needles, Growth is slow 
until well established, and to this end 
pot- reared plants may be put out in 


spring where the ground is moist in | 


summer, in order to gain the free gr owth 
madeinautumnafter the summer’s rest ; 
nn dividing old roots, however, 

au imn is the best time to plant. The 


Sh: .tia is untouched by cold, and pretty 


ata.l seasons, with its brightly-coloured | 


winter leaves. The richness of this leaf 
colour varies with the degree of sun- 
light, and is almost wanting in shade, 
though the leaves and flowers gain < | 
size and the stems are much longer, | 
while if fully exposed the leavesare often 


no larger than a florin, and the entire 
Jornica is really Actinolepis coronaria, 


plant hardly 3 inches high. A spot 


fully open to the light but screened | 
from hot sun is the best, giving a fairly | 


free growth without lon of leaf-colour 
and withoutbleaching. The plant does 
well also in wide, shallow pans, grow- 
ing late into autumn and starting early 
in spring, when a good plant will carry 
40 to 50 blooms at a time with beauti- 
ful effect inthe cool greenhouse. Some 
gardeners cover the plants with cold 
frames as securing larger and purer 
flowers, undamaged by wind or splash- 
ing rains. The plant of our plate is a 
pretty rose-coloured form, effective as 
a contrast to the pale flowers of the 
white kind, which is shown in the back- 
ground. Rosyandsemi-double flowers 
occur but rarely among the wild plants, 


and this new variety, shown last year by — 


2) 


Messrs Cutbush, is a recent and finely- 
coloured importation. 

Shortia is a little group of only three 
kinds, named after Dr Short, an Ameri- 
can botanist. The other species are 
S. Davidi—a plant known only to 
botanists—and 8. uniffora, from the 
north of Japan, and so near the Ameri- 
can kind as hardly to be distinguish- 
able from it. Its flowers, upon stems 
of about 4 inches, are a little smaller, 
with white stamens and pale pink petals 
veined with white; the leaves also, 
though very similar to galacifolia, are 
distinct in outline and dentation. It 


was the finding of this plant in 1868 


'which led to renewed search for the 


American plant in North Carolina. 
Shortia unifora is a scarce plant, as 
yet hardly known in gardens. The 


plant sometimes known as S4ortia cali- 


and has nothing to do with this group, 


Tue Pine Crose Pranrep.—I have lately 
measured some Spruce Fir in a German forest 
—stems of 70 to 80 feet high, and not more 
than 3 to 4 feet apart. In some cases they 
even stood closer. Every tree must have room 
to grow if it is to attain a useful size, but our 
way of planting Conifers, in which each tree 
must stand apart, is silly. In the mountains 
of Auvergne, I have seen trees of the Silver 
Fir—and very fine ones—within a yard of 
each other. In these cases no doubt climate, 
tree, and soil, suited each the other as they 
always should do if we seek good results from 
woodland planting; but if anything will do 
so, these instances tell us that the true way is 
in massing trees of this nature, and also that 
we should never try to preserve their nursery 
dress of boughs down to the ground. Tops 
as well as trunks should stand well together, 
for shelter and for mutual aid in other ways, 


and also, finally, for their beauty of stem. 


IO 
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THE GREATER TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 22. 
THE AUSTRIAN PINE (Pinus 
austriaca). 

On the Sussex Downs lately, I was 
pleased to see how well the Austrian 
Pine was doing, although usually in 
small numbers and not well planted. 
Considering the range of country in 
southern England over which poor 


chalky soils extend, it is fortunate that | 


we have such a good tree for them. 
The planting was done in a spotty 
way, and no other trees were put in 
with the Pines to help them a little, 
such as Beech or even Furze, which 


would keep the ground cool and soon | 


form a leaf-canopy. They were also 


in small patches, whereas the larger 


the area planted, the simpler the fenc- 
ing, and the better the shelter. This 
Pine is a native of Lower Austria, to 
which I lately made a journey to see 
it, and a very picturesque tree it is, 


and one of the few trees that do well | 
on calcareous soils, while it is quite | 
hardy and trustworthy in other ways. 
Like most trees planted in Britain, it is | 
too often planted to stand by itself, so | 
that the branches develop overmuch, | 
while the rain, which should fall on the | 


tree roots, 1s absorbed by the grass. 
The true work of a Pine is to put all 


its energy into the stem, and to throw. 


off its lower branches. Close planting 
with other trees around would not mean 


that we should not eventually give room | 
for the Pine to attain its full growth, | 


as thinning could be carried out so as 
to allow of this as time went on. 
On exposed shore-lands it orows well 


where few other Pines will succeed, 
and where other trees are damaged and 
stunted by the winds. Plantedalongthe 
margins of plantations, it is bold in out- 
line, owing to its dense, dark-coloured 
foliage. When planted for a screen or 
shelter, it should be allowed plenty of 
room, é.g., planted at about 4 feet 
apart. More than any other Pine, it 
will grow well in a great variety of 
soils : in low-lying ground, where the 


soil is heavy, and on the dry and lighter 


soils of the hills, but not so well on 


"pure sand. 


Insome botanical books, the Austrian 
Pine is classed as a variety of the Corsi- 
can Pine; but for planters, with whom 


mainly we are concerned, it differs from 


it in its habitat (coming from a cold and 
inland country), growth, colour, and 
form, and is a hardy tree for northern 
countries, giving precious shelter and 
good evergreencovert. Itmay be easily 
told from the Corsican Pine by its 
heavy dark green foliage, larger cones, 
and its growth when young. Its maxi- 
mum height is about 100 feet, with 
a stem g to 12 fect round, bute 
is oftener less than this. Its stem 1s 
straight, and the crest ample and well 
furnished, spreading when old. ‘The 


roots are strong and tenacious, pene- 


trating a long way into the clefts of 


rocks, and so enabling the tree tomain- 
tain its hold against violent gales. The 
very slender tap-root which is first 
formed, disappears in a few years. The 
dense, erect, and rigid foliage may last 
from five to six years, but four years 1s 
the average limit, and even less on poor 
soils. Though it will bear close plant- 
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ing better than any other Pine, woods 
of it should be freely thinned after a_ 
certain time, as it is very spreading. Its 
native country is among the mountains 
of Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
Eleeand we tose, districts 1 comes 


from 900 to 2,400 feet above the sea- 
level. Though enduring the driest and | 


down to the plain within a zone of. 


| 


~The Beech is the only other tree which 


stoniest of rocky soils, it is most 
frequently found upon limestone and 


desolate than much of that country — 
treelessand almost naked, without shel- 
ter or woodland beauty of any kind , 


while here is a tree that will not only 


live in these conditions, but actually 
enrich these arid wastes, running as 


they do through several ranges of hills. 


serves this purpose, and the two might 


sometimes be associated, one helping 


the other : the planting should not be 


dolomitic soils, for which it is better 


adapted than any other Pine, thanks to 


its thick canopyand abundant leaf-cast. 


The wood of the Austrian Pine is 


good in quality, resembling that of the 


Corsican Pine, but, being quicker to 
grow, its annual rings are wider, and 


the wood is consequently not so close | 


Giso finely grained. It is harder, 


heavier, and fuller of resin than the 
wood of the Scotch Fir, and more last-_ 


ing and better as fuel. 


The abundant castings of the foliage | 
of this Pine, especially when young, 


and their rapid change into leaf-mould, 
make it a valuable soil-maker. 
even a short rotation (say, of twenty 


years), a wood of this Pine not only | 


yields a considerable quantity of fire- 
wood, but is a storehouse of fertility, 
whether for direct application to land, 
or allowed to accumulate and enrich 
the soil, which, in the course of a few 
years, is thus fertilised without the help 
of any manurial or other dressing. 
Foremost among the gains in plant- 


ing this tree, is its peculiar fitness for. 


a wide range of chalky country in 
southern England, where few other 


With | 


LEAF AND 


CONE OF AUSTRIAN PINE. 
| 


done in little dots and skinny lines 
which the drying winds pass through 
-at once, but in bold masses which are 
easier to fence and to tend in every way. 
Increase.—This tree is offered in the 


right statefor planting, andat reasonable 


prices, in all forest nurseries ; there is 


trees will grow. There is no land more | therefore no need to raise it in private 
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nurseries, where too often we see it kept 
overlong and until too big to give the 
best results in planting. The stage that 


is known in the forest nursery as “ three | 


years transplanted ” is the best. This 


tree, like other Pines, is a victim to the | 


idea so long prevalent in Britain, that 
they should be set apart like milestones , 
and if, by chance, trees should be found 
comfortably gathered together, they 
must be over-thinned, and thereby in- 
jured. Plant close—never more than 5 
feet apart, 4 feet is better still. Where 
the soil is suitable, Larch may be planted 
of about the sameage, the distance apart 
fopethesamemecithercase, Lhe laren, 
being the more useful in its early life, 
would be cut away to give room to the 
Pine. In all cases where poor, rocky 
soils prevail, there is, at the outset, very 


little to nourish a Pine in years with as | 


low a rainfall as seven out of ten recent 
years have shown. In much of the west 


and northern country thisisnotso much | 


felt. But think of the condition of our 
hot South Down slopes, or some of 
those wide Wiltshire chalk deserts, 
during recent hot seasons. Allthe more 
fertile land on the hills is cultivated ; 


habit of the young trees, they present a 
far greater leverage to the wind. On 
the other hand, those that put all their 
energies skywards, shelter each other, 
drop their infant garments in the shape 
of lower boughs that have done their 
work, and are far more ready to meet 
the wildest storm, sleet, or snow. As to 
season of planting I prefer the autumn, 
from about the 1st of November to 
Christmas, especially upon hot, earth- 


| less wastes. 


SynonyMs.—Pinus austviaca, Hoess.; P. calabrica, 
Delamarre ; P. dalmatica, Vis. ; P. Laricio var. austriaca, 
Endl.; P. Laricio var. nigricans, Parl.; P. Laricto var. 
stricta, Carr.; P. leucodermis, Antoine; P. magellensts, 
Guss. ; P. maritima, Koch. ; P. nigra, Link. ; P. nigricans, 
Hoess. ; P. Pinaster, Bess.; P. romana, Hort.; P. sylves 
tris, Baumg.; P. taurzca, Hort. 

REFERENCES.—Woods and Forests ; Gordon, Pinetum, 
9. 229; Loudon, Arboretum, vol. 4, p. 2,205; Veitch, 
Manual of the Conifere, p. 144; Boppe, Les Foréts, p. 
100; Webster, Hardy Coniferous Trees, pp. 90 and 155 ; 
Selby, Forest Trees, p. 431 ; Mouillefert, Exploitation et 
Amenagement des Bois, p. 147 ; Cannon, Semer et Planter, 
pp- 43 and 150; Nisbet, Our Forests and Woodlands, p. 
Oils cadet 


THE SPELL OF THE ALps.—For some of us, the 


_ Alps have a charm surpassing any sensation 


as of the sightseer or the Alpine climber. 
They are a welling source of life and happi- 
ness, impelling us to rejoice anew in their 
matchless panorama and varied beauties of 
plant life. They fill us with that fulness of 


_ human delight in which body, soul, and spirit 


the steep slopes and worst soils remain 


o,. and it will make all the 


for planting, 


ditterence tas’ to result, whether we | 


stand our trees close together or in thin | 


open ranks. The close-set little trees 


set wide apart, would starve. Encour- 
aging the trees to spread out their 
branches also delays the formation of 
leaf-soil, while, owing to the very close 


| 


unite with such harmony and force as if care 
and weariness were strangers to our being. 
More, they inspire to heights in which all else 
is forgotten in the pure love of Nature. These 
are the joys the mountains hold for us, and 
surely they are ample ; but, in the man himself 
is the true source of one half the beauty he 
enjoys. ‘The mountains may be the exciting 


an lll saver keep Pinceenmnas rays from the | Cause which so develop our sense of ecstasy, 


soil, kill the glass, and set to work to _ awakes no more response than with the brutes. 


make good soil for us, where the trees, 


yet there are hearts in which the same beauty 


To you it is given to know the spell of an 
alpine sunset. You speak of it with tender- 
ness, but the tenderness comes from your own 
heart; you murmur, “ How glorious,” but the 
glory is one half your own.—FRAncIsQUuE 
More. 
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THE JASMINES (Fasminum). 
TuoucH containing few hardy kinds, 
the Jasmines have long held front rank 


in the gardens of the world. The 120 | 


or more species are widely spread over 
the eastern hemisphere, British India 


claiming the largest share with 40 to 


50 kinds, while others are scattered 
more sparingly through the Malay 


States to China and Japan, and thence 


by way of the East Indies to Australia 


and the southern seas. To the west 
they are fewer, and confined to a few 
kinds in Africa and islands of the Indian 
Ocean, with two in Europe, two in the 
islands of the Atlantic, and only two in 
the whole of the American continent— 
F. lanceolatumin Peru,and ‘F. Bahiense 
in Brazil. The greater part are hothouse 
climbers, though some dozen or more 
kinds may be grown in the open air 
in the southern parts of our islands, 
though several of these are only safe 
upon walls. They are 
summer - leafing, sub- 
evergreen, or evergreen 
in foliage, with white or 
yellow flowers only va- 
ried in two or three 
cases by faint flushing 
of the outer petals, and ! 
are often richly fragrant. f ' 
This sweetness hasbeen =" 
celebrated from the ear- 

liest times, coming to us mid legend 
and Oriental fable which have left their 


traces in the Arab name of Jessamine. 


By a choice of hardy and tender kinds, | 


it is possible to gather Jasmine flowers 
the whole year through, and even with 
the hardy plants alone the circle of the 
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| seasons is not far trom complete at 


times when the Winter Jasmine opens 
its first flowers in November, when the 
last white stars of the common Jasmine 
have hardly dropped before the autumn 
gales. A slight defect of the Jasmine 
is its fleeting flowers, hardly atoned for 
by their freedom when it means that, 
of many kinds, the flowers must be 
gummed separately when used for de- 
coration. The double flowers of the 
Arabian Jasmine are the most lasting, 
and pretty used with Parma Violets or 
bright Bouvardia sprays for buttonholes, 
but their fragrance is too strong for 
some tastes. 

No garden can be complete 
without the Jasmine in some 
of its forms, for no other flower yields 
such perfume in summer, while 7. 
nudiflorum stands alone for wintry 
beauty. Though mostly seen 
upon walls (where one plant has 
been known to cover as much 
as 60 feet), there 
are many other 
uses to which it 


Uses. 


(J. nudiflorun), 


may be put, either in pots or baskets 
for the conservatory; as tufts in the 
open border, which flower later than on 
walls ; upon rocks or roots, where it 
is prettiest with brightly fruited Coto- 
neasters or Crategus Pyracantha ; as 
a graceful, drooping edge to banks or 
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stasis eye viedo ‘ m . 


borders, or even as low hedges in the 
flower-garden: in all these ways it 
may be used with great effect, and 
enjoyed when there is little else to 
enjoy. It will flower well in a north 
aspect and even in partial shade, and 
the finest use of it I ever saw was on 


a steep and shaded bank at Cannes, | 


where the branches were layered year 


by year and spread amongst Myrtles | 
and other wild undergrowth into a | 
sheet of colour, where nothing else 


would flower in winter. Nothing 1s 


in a cold frame in early autumn for the 
hardy ones—places them within the 
reach of all. And further, they may 
be pruned at will, provided it be done at 
the right time,—the summer flowerers 
in late spring, and the winter bloomers 
as soon as they are out of flower. 

It is interesting to note the means 
adopted by Nature to secure the fer- 
tility of the Jasmine flowers, spite of 
their long, narrow tubes, the entrance 
to which is well-nigh closed by the 


projecting anthers, and self-pollination 


easier than this use of it upon banks, | 


especially if planted with leafy shrubs, 


such as the evergreen Barberry (Ber- 


beris Aquifolium) to cover its scanti- 
ness; it stands drought well, and colour 


1s easily supplied in summer by allowing | 


a few tuberous Tropzolums or other 


light climbing plants to find support | 


and shelter among the wand-like bran- 
ches. So far from displacing this old 
Winter Jasmine, its new form, 7. primu- 
linum, comes as a good succession, 


equally useful, and flowering rather 
later. Though grown in France, where > 


it was first introduced, I cannot find that 


the pretty pink-fushed kind, 7 po/y-_ 


often used for a large-flowering form of the 


anthum, has yet been tried in England. 
It would be interesting if only to see 
if it showed colour here, such delicate 
suffusions being sometimes lost with 


change of climate; but coming from | 
Yunnan it should be hardy in parts of | 


our country, and welcome for its fra- 


grance and distinct habit. Many of the 


dwarfer Jasmines are excellent as hang- 
ing or basket plants, and their easy 
increase from cuttings—in heat during 
spring for the greenhouse kinds, and 


| 


made even more unlikely by the habitual 
droop of the flower clusters. This need 
is met by a moth with a long proboscis, 
which passesits time flitting from flower 
to flower, brushing through the anthers, 
and diving to the depth of each corolla 
in order to exhaust the honey sac at 
its base, and meantime carrying to the 
pistils the fertilising grains of pollen 
which could not have reached them by 
any other means. Probably one reason 
for its fruiting so rarely with us, is 
the scarcity of this insect in Britain. 


fasminum affine. —This name really belongs 
to a species from the Malay States, probably 
not in cultivation in this country, but is more 


Common Jasmine (‘f. oficmale). 

Tuer Cape JAsMIne (‘f. angulare).—A grace- 
ful and free-Aowering greenhouse shrub from 
South Africa, thriving as a pillar plant, or 
under the roof. The leaves are cut into three 
leaflets, and the stems are angular ; flowers 
white, very fragrant, and long in the tube, 
hanging together as loose clusters in sprays of 
three. 

GoLpEN Jasmine (‘f. aureum).—One of the 
many Himalayan species, with large, much- 
divided leaves and golden flowers. 

BourBon JAsMINE (f. auriculatum).—A 
stove climbing shrub with downy leaves, either 
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simple, or cut into three oval leaflets ; large 
white flowers during summer, the corolla cut 


into seven lobes. Abundant and very beauti- 
ful in the forests of Mauritius and other islands | 


of the Indian Ocean. Syn. ‘f. mauritianum. 


THe WuitTe AZzoREAN JASMINE (‘f. azor/-— 


cum).—A pretty evergreen shrub, too tender 
for any save the warmest British gardens, but 
growing well when planted out in a green- 


house. It is of free growth, with long, twining | 
shoots of fine effect for cutting, the glossy 
bright green leaves cut into three heart-shaped | 


leaflets, and fragrant white flowers during 
summer and autumn. Azores and Madeira. 
There is a variegated form. 
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seldom fail to flower. The flowers—com- 
posed of blunt, rounded petals—have little 
scent, and occasionally are followed by shining 
black berries of the size of peas. 1570. Syn. 
“fF. luteum. 

THE Grry-LEAVED JASMINE (Ff. g/aucum) .— 
An evergreen greenhouse plant from South 
Africa, with greyish undivided leaves of oval 
shape, and flowers like the common kind, but 
longer in the tube and larger. It is easily 
grown in a cool house, flowering in August, 
its fragrant clusters useful for cutting ; pretty 
little standards of this kind flower well in pots. | 


Syn. “Ff. “igustrifolium. 


fasminum calcareum.—An Australian species | 


with thick, undivided leaves, threaded by three 
or five strong veins, and sweet flowers in 
spring and summer. 
American growers, this plant does not seem 
to be under cultivation in this country. 
FrEsToon JASMINE (Ff. didymum).—A grace- 
ful winter-flowering climber from tropical 
Australia and the Pacific Islands. Of twining 


Though offered by | 


habit, it shoots up quickly to fall again in > 


long, drooping festoons of glossy green, bear- 
ing a multitude of small white flowers arranged 
in twos to form long and narrow clusters, 
sweet, and pretty for decoration. 

Lorp ItcuesTer’s JASMINE (‘f. floridum).— 
A nearly hardy kind introduced from China 
in 1884, and if less showy than those with 
larger flowers it is a pretty plant which blooms 


freely upon sheltered walls at Kew and else-_ 


where. Its flowers are yellow and about half 
an inch across, coming in loose clusters from 
July, and the glossy leaves cut into three 
leaflets. Syn. ‘f. swbulatum. 

Broom-Leavep Jasmine (‘f. fruticans).— 


A hardy evergreen shrub from the south of | 


Europe, of erect growth and thickly branched, 
but its glossy green leaves are scanty at all 
times and fallin hard winters. A pretty plant, 
flowering through a long season, and best left 
to spread into picturesque masses by its 
abundant suckers ; trained over an old tree 
stump in the wild garden, its many yellow 
flowers in June and July are very welcome, 
and stray clusters often continue until autumn. 
Though not a climbing plant it may be 
trained to walls in cold districts, where its neat 
thrice-cut. leaves will cover 10 or 12 feet, and 


BoRNEAN JASMINE (*f. graci/limum).—One 
of the best of winter-flowering stove plants, 


THE BORNEAN JASMINE (/. gracillimum). 


finely fragrant, with long, arching shoots 
wreathed in white flowers which hold better 
than in other kinds. It may be grown in 
pots as a bush plant, flowering very young 
and easily ; trained around columns with 
fountain-like grace ; allowed to spread and 
hang freely under the roof where valued for 
cutting ; or even packed into baskets from 
which it droops with the prettiest effect. Its 
fragrance is perhaps hardly so refined as in 
other kinds, but the starry white flowers are 
so large (9 petals) and carried so freely 
throughout the winter, as to weigh down the 
shoots. It should have free exposure to light 
and air in the cooler part of the stove, doing 
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best in a gentle forcing heat; it is rather subject | fertile soil, but too much wet causes disease ; 


to white scale, but should this get hold, a free 


pruning will do no harm. It grows well in | 


rough loam and peat, and is easily increased 
from suckers, cuttings of half ripened shoots, 
or root cuttings. Travellers in Borneo are 


much impressed by its beauty during the wet | 


season, when the woods are everywhere 
lighted by its flowers, which are much used 
for garlands and for personal adornment by 


are browsed to the bare stumps by cattle, 
yet seem none the worse for this drastic 
pruning. 
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pot plants should never be overpotted. Prune 
in spring before growth is made, when the 
shoots may be cut in to three or four eyes. In 
the south of Europe it is much grown for the 
essential oil yielded by its flowers and highly 
esteemed for centuries past; in our own 
country the plant has been cultivated since 
1629. There are forms with double and semi- 


_ double flowers, but as a rule they open badly. 
the native women; in the dry season the | 


same bushes hang limp and mournful, or) 


Another plant which in gardens often goes by 
the name of ‘f. grandiflorum is really ‘Ff. affine, 
the large-lowered form of the Common 


_ Jasmine. 


(Ff. grandiflorum) .— | 


Though long known as the Spanish or Cata- | 
lonian Jasmine, this plant belongs to India, | 
whence it was brought by the early Portu- | 
guese, spreading to other parts of Europe, 


where it has long been the object of an 
important industry. Its large flowers and fine 
fragrance have made it a favourite all over 
the world, and it is now as much at home as 
a beautiful undergrowth in the West Indian 
forests as in Asia. While not unlike the 
common Jasmine its flowers and leaves are 
as large again, the blossoms with more sub- 
stance and often suffused with pale pink on 
the outside; its habit of growth also is looser, 
and the plant less hardy and free. Its tender- 
ness is increased by grafting upon *¥. officinale, 
the plants raised from layers or cuttings being 


far more enduring. Though it will stand a_ 
good many degrees of frost upon a sheltered | 


wall, in the colder parts of our country it is 
only safe under glass, where, planted out, it 
flowers through a long season and is useful 


for cutting, though, as with most Jasmines, the | 


flowers drop quickly. It also grows well in 
pots, pinched into bush form and flowered 
in gentle heat ; grafted standard-high on the 


common kind, it is a favourite market plant 


ripened in the open during summer. Grown | 


upon walls in the warmer parts of the country 
it often does well through a series of mild years, 
when plants of 15 to 20 feet high are not un- 
common ; but it is liable to be cut down in 
hard winters, and the flowering season is short 
in the open, being at its best in August and 


September. It will-grow in almost any moist, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tue Opp-Leavep JAsMINE (7. heterophyl- 
/um).—A strong-growing kind from Nepaul, 
which often reaches the size of a small ever- 
green tree, with long, rambling branches and 


_ rugged brown bark. Its leaves are large, thick, 
upon the Continent, flowering well when well | 


and mostly uncut, with a waved surface ; 
sometimes however they mingle with leaves 


cut into three leaflets—whence its name of 


“‘various-leaved.” It is fairly hardy upon walls 
in this country, an old plant introduced in 
1820 having lived thus for many years in 
the garden of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Chiswick, freely showing its sweet and 
brilliant yellow flowers in summer. 
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Tue ITALiaAN JASMINE (‘f. Aumile).—A low, 
hardy shrub introduced from the south of 
Europe in 1656, though really a native of 
India and nearly allied to ‘fF. revolutum. It is 
of erect growth, and seldom more than 3 or 4 
feet high, with angular branches thickly 
covered in June by pale yellow flowers con- 
tinued more sparingly into September. They 
are smaller than in ¥. fruticans, without smell, 
and last well when cut ; as less hardy, the plant 
is safer with some protection, blooming earlier 
when in sheltered places. It is an uncommon 
shrub, growing freely in any free soil and with 
little attention, but less ornamental than re- 
volutum from the loss of its leaves in winter 
and its lack of fragrance. 

Marncay’s JAsMINE (‘f. Mazngay).—One 
of the newest of hothouse Jasmines, intro- 
duced two or three years ago by Messrs. Sander 
from the Malay States, where it was found 
some twenty-five years since by Mr Maingay, 
a government official It comes near 7. 
pubescens, but with thick, leathery leaves of 
oval shape, 5 inches long by 2 inches wide, 
longer in the stalk than most kinds, with 
clusters of starry white flowers an inch across. 

THe WINTER-FLOWERING JASMINE (*¥. nud/- 
florum).—Too familiar to need description, the 
golden flowers of this shrub are among the few 
good winter flowers that we have, gladdening 
the heart from November into February or 
March, according to season and aspect, and 
redeeming gardens from desolation at mid- 
winter, even amid the smoke of cities. It was 
first grown as a tender plant for the green- 
house, and in America is still valued in this 
way for its winter effect, proving almost an 
evergreen under glass. Far wider and more 
varied use might be made of it in our gardens. 
For cutting, the sprays are very useful, lasting 
with a succession of buds which open well in 
water, and very pretty with twigs of Crypto- 
meria or similar dainty foliage; for this 
purpose its loose habit should be encouraged ; 
indeed, close training should be avoided at any 
time, the freely trailing shoots gaining in 
beauty when left to hang naturally against 
a dark background of fine-leaved Ivy or other 
evergreen. There would seem to be a form 
of the plant, which, though the same in all 
outward respects, is of denser, more rigid, habit 
and bush-like form, flowering a little later, 


and less easily increased from cuttings ; this 
kind is the best for hedges and tufts in the 
border and rock-garden. The trailing variety, 
which throws long sprays, is better for walls, 
for cutting, or the ledges of large rocks, and 
roots freely from cuttings or wherever its 
stems touch the ground. In the south of 
Europe the flowers of the Winter Jasmine are 
often prettily flushed with red on the outside 
in a way not seen with us. There is also a 
rather pretty variety in which the leaves are 
edged with bright gold, making it more 
interesting in summer, while it is at the same 
time hardy and free in flower, if somewhat 
less vigorous than its parent. It is still too 
common to see this beautiful shrub cut in the 
autumn so as to be “tidy” during winter, 
regardless of the fact that each click of the 
shears sacrifices scores of dormant flower- 
buds; pruning, when necessary, must be done 
at once after flowering. Sent from North 
China by Fortune in 1844. 

MabEIRA JASMINE (¥. odoratissimum).—A 
pretty evergreen kind, of bushy habit, reach- 
ing 3 to 5 feet, with a long season of flower. 
A native of Madeira, it is only hardy in our 
southern gardens, but is well worth a place 
under glass in colder districts. Its foliage is 
of deep glossy green, cut into blunt leaflets 
and carried upon rigid brownish stems ; the 
flowers are scented like Jonquils, composed of 
5 blunt lobes, and bright golden fading to 
white. The plant grows well in dry places, 
and is increased from suckers and layers, 
or will flower the second season from seed. 
In the south of France and Italy it is grown 
under the name “ Jonquil-scented Jasmine.” 
There is a variegated form. 

Common JAsMInE (‘f. officinale).—Though 
a native of southern Asia, this has been 
naturalised in Europe and well known in this 
country for hundreds of years. Its hardiness, 
its strong growth—which often reaches 20 
to 30 feet against sheltered walls—its pro- 
fusion of white flowers from June to August, 
loved everywhere for their fragrance, and its 
cheerful growth even in towns, are merits 
that have endeared it to all. It is evergreen 
save in the coldest spots, reaches a great age, 
with stems many inches round and rugged as 
a Cork Oak, spreads freely by suckers though 
rarely fruiting in this country, and will grow 
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in almost any position and especially well in 
the dry borders against houses. There are 
several garden varieties of which the best is 
affine (also known as grandiflorum and ochol- 
eucum), with larger andmore numerous flowers 
of a distinct creamy-white. Variegated forms 
exist, but are tender and poor in flower; the 
best of these, known as aureum, is pretty in leaf 
for cutting, but can only be relied upon 
against warm walls in the south, or under 
glass in colder places. The double-flowered 
form, known as Duchess of Orleans, is worth- 
less in the open but expands better in heat. 
Though in gardens of southern Europe the 
common Jasmine has given place to the large- 
flowered kind (f. grandiflorum), the plant is 
grown in some parts for the making of pipe- 
stems from the hollow shoots. Carefully 
trained, these may be had of 12 to 16 feet 
in one season, being protected by bands of 
varnished calico or linen, and sponged with 
citron-juice from time to time to induce the 
light colour fancied by wealthy oriental smok- 
ers. The finest of these pipe-stems fetch as 
much as {20 apiece. 

CLUSTERED JASMINE (Ff. paniculatum).—A 
scarce plant from southern China, thriving 
only in a stove where it flowers from early in 
the year. It bears oval evergreen leaves and 
tapering clusters of white flowers at the tips 
of the shoots. 

Tue Pink JAsMINE (f. po/yanthum).—A 
distinct and beautiful plant found by Delavay 
in Yunnan, North China, more than twenty 
years ago, yet still hardly known in gardens. 
In appearance it comes very near f. grandi- 
fiorum, but the leaves are much larger and of 
different shape, and the white flowers very 
long and slender, and prettily flushed with 
pale pink on the outside. Its way of growth 
is also distinct, spreading as a hedge-plant in 
its own country, by means of slender, twining 
stems more truly climbing than in most other 
kinds. The leaves, composed of 5 or 7 leaf- 
lets, are thick, narrow, and of pale greyish- 
green, smooth save for hairy tufts upon the 
veins of their under surface. The flowers are 
borne in long, cone-shaped clusters at the ends 
of the branches, and as smaller heads upon 
side-shootsall along the stem, forming together 
the most graceful of white wreaths, and highly 
fragrant. 


THE PRIMROSE JASMINE (f. primulinum).— 
This new hardy Jasmine from Yunnan was 
fully described with a coloured plate in our 
second volume, p. 168. It is an evergreen 
form of nudiflorum rather than a distinct species, 
for, though larger in leaf and flower, it does 
not differ from it in essentials. It is hardy in 
our country, even with severe frost and a cold 
aspect, so that with flowers nearly as large 
again as the Winter Jasmine, it promises to 
be a most useful plant to succeed it, flowering 
a little later in spring. It is easily increased 
from suckers or cuttings, small plants flower- 
ing freely. Semi-double forms exist, but are 
far less effective than the simple flowers. 

Harry JASMINE (‘f. pubescens)—A good 
winter blooming greenhouse plant, hardly as 
graceful and not so free as ¥. gracillimum, but 
more refined as to fragrance and requiring 
rather less heat. It is best trained against a 
wall or the end of a house, and flowers from 
November through the winter, the large white 
clusters coming first at the tips and then from 
side-shoots, so as to be rarely without flowers. 
They hang together loosely, but absence of 
stalk gives a stiff appearance increased by a 
“collar” of small leaves beneath them; their 
fragrance is strong and penetrating, like that 
of the Arabian Jasmine (%. Sambac). 'The 
under side of the leaves, their stems, and the 
young shoots, are clothed with fine hairs from 
which the species takes its name. Increased 
by suckers, or cuttings of half-ripe wood rooted 
in early spring ; these will flower quite small 
if grown on freely in heat until summer, 
slowly hardened and then ripened in the open 
air, to be gently forced into flower from 
November as pretty pot plants for decoration. 
India and China. Syns. ¥. hirsutum, and multi- 


florum. 


YeLttow NeEpAuL JASMINE (F. revolutum). 
—Though classed as a form of Ff. humile this 
handsome shrub is distinct in effect and ever- 
green, though it casts its leaves in severe frost 
and is sometimes cut to the ground. For this 
reason, though not really a climbing shrub it 
is grown mostly on walls, quickly covering a 
large space with its dark glossy leaves cut into 
leaflets. The flowers are bright yellow, com- 
ing in clusters at the tips of the shoots from 
the end of May into autumn, and very fragrant 
in a warm, sunny aspect. In sheltered gardens 
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of the south coast this kind grows in the open 
as a beautiful shrub, one large old plant at 
Ventnor being nearly 30 feet round. Unlike 
most of the Jasmines it is not easy to increase, 
cuttings of half-ripe wood with a heel being 
so slow to root that layers are often preferred. 
High mountains of Nepaul and Hindoostan. 
1812. Syn. Ff. triumphans. 

Tue ARABIAN JASMINE (‘f. Sambac).—This 
beautiful and capricious plant is not always 
thoroughly at home under glass, and at times 
fails completely. Where it grows well, few 
stove shrubs are more fragrant—especially 
towards night—with white flowers like a 
Gardenia and useful for sprays and bouquets. 
It is a climbing shrub of straggling growth 
and 10 to 15 feet high, doing best when 
planted out in a warm border; the shoots 
need careful thinning and stopping to force 
side spurs which flower most freely, old 
growths being renewed by young shoots 
trained from the base. When well-grown it 
is almost constantly in flower, though freest 
in spring and autumn ; the leaves are rounded, 
thick, waved, and almost stemless ; the white 
flowers of fleshy petals fade to a brownish 
purple, and are so fragrant as to be unpleasant 
if used in quantity. It isnot easily raised from 
cuttings, owing to the persistency with which 
all side shoots show flower and remain dor- 
mant (even though rooted) for months to- 
gether ; to ensure success, an old plant should 
be cut in, and growing shoots taken in early 
spring before they are too stout and vigorous. 
To succeed with the Arabian Jasmine, good 
soil, abundant light, and warmth without too 
close an atmosphere are necessary ; do not 
allow much soil, and prune well after flower- 
ing. On the shores of the Mediterranean it 
is much grown for its perfume, the flowers 
being gathered at nightfall as they open. Two 
or three varieties of this old plant are grown 
in gardens including double and semi-double 
forms which are more lasting than the flowers 
of any other Jasmine, and produced during a 
long season though sparingly. Never very 
strongly rooted, these plants should not be 
overpotted, and with care last for many years. 

AUSTRALIAN TREE JASMINE (Ff. simplici- 
Solium).—A robust hothouse climber of slender 
habit, reaching the size of a small tree. Its 
leaves are oblong, undivided, and deep glossy 


green, with fragrant white blossoms in large 
branched clusters—the flowers composed of 
long, pointed petals of star-like and elegant 


| effect. Australia, New Caledonia, and Nor- 


folk Island. Though often seen in a stove, it 
does very well in a conservatory. Syns. f. 
gracile, lucidum, or volubile. 

THE AFRICAN JASMINE (Ff. streptopus).— 
Another of the few African species—a green- 
house plant with star-like flowers of ivory- 
white, freely branching, and flowering from 
the tip of every shoot. 

Tue JAvA JASMINE (Ff. ¢rimerve).—A tall, 
climbing plant with large, uncut leaves upon 
short stems, and strongly three-nerved on the 
under surface ; fragrant, white flowers in small 
clusters. 18% 


KENTUCKY YELLOW-WOOD 
(Cladrastis lutea). 

Tue genus Cladrastis, belonging to 
the great Pea-tribe, contains only two 
species—Cladrastis amurensis, a shrub 
from the Amoor valley, and Cladrastis 
/utea, found in Kentucky, Tennesee, 
and the western part of North Carolina. 
This tree, known as the Yellow-wood 
or Virgilia, is rare in cultivation, though 
in every way a charming tree for orna- 
mental planting. The name Cladrastis 
is probably from a Greek word meaning 
‘ brittle-branch,” and referring to the 
fragility of its wood, shared by some 
other members of itsfamily, such as the 
Robinias, which strew the ground with 
twigs and branches with every high 
wind. It is therefore best to plant such 
trees in as sheltered a position as pos- 
sible. Although the Yellow-wood is 
classed by planters among small trees, 

et in the rich bottom-lands it reaches 
a height of 60 or even 70 feet, witha 
trunk 9 or ro feet round ; these large 
trees, however, are rare. As we usually 
see it in gardens, it forms a_ beautiful 
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smooth-barked tree 30 or 40 feet high, 
withaspreading habit andalmostalways 
better developed on one side than on 
theother. Evenwhen fully exposedand 
with no interference from other trees, 
it will put forth more and larger bran- 
ches in one direction, and that not 
always the sunny side ; this 1s not easy 
to explain, but all the trees that have 
come under my notice show this one- 
sided growth, inclining generally to the 
best sheltered side. The leaves of the 
Yellow-wood are oddly pinnate with 
the bases of their stalks hollowed to 
enclose the leaf-buds of the following 
year. The oval (or ovate) leaflets num- 
ber from 5 to 11, they are 2 to 4 inches 
in length, and of a cheerful, intense 
colour, which is hard to describe. This 
tone of green, combined with the way 
in which the foliage droops in short, 
horizontal layers, throwing marked 
contrasts of light and shade, gives to the 
Virgilia a peculiarly sunny expression. 
The foliage dances in the lightest breeze, 
and the pure tone of its green lingers 
until the touch of hard frost, when, 
turning a glowing yellow, it still further 
deserves the name “ golden” to express 
its sunny warmth. On the other hand, 
- the Robinias, which the Yellow-wood 
resembles in some ways, soon lose their 
freshness under the fierce sun and dry- 
ing winds of our summers, and before 
autumn take a prematurely faded look. 
The scented flowers of the Yellow- 
wood appear in May or early June as 
large clusters of creamy pea-shaped 
blossoms, 6 to 8 inches in length, and 
very freely produced. It is one of those 
graceful trees which, like the “lady- 


birch,” give theidea of feminine slender- 


ness and refinement, as contrasted with 
the rugged strength of the Oak, the 
Chestnut, orthe Beech. Its very caprice 
of outline only adds to the charm, as 
avoiding the tameness of more evenly 
shaped trees. 

The Virgilia must be planted small, 
and is particular as to soil and shelter. 
Here, at ‘‘ Rose Brake,” it has grown 
as freely as a Locust Tree, planted in 
fairly good loam on a clay subsoil, 
and a sheltered spot between gently 
sloping hills running parallelandalmost 
due east and west. Its stem divides 
about 18 inches from the ground, 
spreading in V-shape, and each part 
again divided in the same way, with 
its largest development on the western 
side. There is (or was a few years 
since) a famous old tree growing in 
the Bartram Gardens, Philadelphia, 
which has just this trick of thrusting 
forth its main branches on the western 
side. In Germantown, Pa., there used 
also to be a fine old Virgilia mentioned 
by Michaux seventy years ago. I do 
not know whether it is still alive, but 
twenty years ago it was in full vigour, 
60 feet high, with a spread of over 70 
feet round. ‘This tree hung over a road 
upon its southern side, the opposite 
side being shaded by large Pines. C/a- 
drastis lutea, with its pretty, fragrant 
flowers, its fine foliage effects, and its 
graceful appearance, should be valued 
in landscape gardening, being also a 
clean tree which is seldom attacked by 
insects or disease. It begins to Hower 
when quite small, and is worthy of a 
choice position where its branches can- 
not be broken by wind. 

If our little tree must change its name 
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from Virgilia to Cladrastis (which is not 
nearly so pretty), I:hope it may keep 
its descriptive name of /ztea, which 
seems to suggest the sunny appearance 
of a well-grown tree in May, with the 
full light shining on its foliage, while 
each long flower-cluster exhales fra- 
grance and enjoyment. The other 
secondary names applied to it—/ra- 
grans and tinctoria—are far less apt ; 
tinctoria referring only to the dye 
drawn from the hard yellow-wood of 
the trunk, while /fragrans calls attention 
to one only of its many charms. The 
late Mr Stiles, formerly editor of Garden 
and Forest, was so fond of the Yellow- 
wood that there is hardly a volume of 
that journal which does not touch upon 


its beauties. Thus,in the issue of Octo- | 


ber 28th, 1802, he says :—‘“ Apart 
from its beautiful flowers, graceful 
form, the delicate texture of its bark 
and ample foliage during the sum- 
mer, the Virgilia deserves notice 
among the most charming of our 
native trees for its autumn colour- 
ing. While the majority of trees 
whose dead leaves do not cling to 
the branches all winter are entirely 
stripped, the Yellow-wood is still 
well clothed with foliage of a clear 
yellow, which is especially bright 
when the sun shines on it.” Again, 
in Volume VI. there is an enthusiastic 
letter in praise of the Virgilia as seen 
in the neighbourhood of Boston. After 
mention of one peculiarity (that it 
blooms more freely in alternate years), 
the writer goes on to say :— If any 
of your readers do not know this tree, 
let them make its acquaintance. The 
forests of America contain nothing 
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better—for the lawn or garden. AI- 
though exclusively a southern tree, it 
is perfectly hardy as far northas Canada; 
it grows rapidly, is free of insects, with 
foliage of a charming colour, a graceful 
habit, beautiful flowers, and bright 
autumn tints. ‘The weakness of its 
branches is the only fault of the Vir- 
gilia in this climate. Are there many 
other trees of which so much good can 
be spoken, with so little of ill?” In 
Volume IX. also I find the following : 
— The Virgilia trees are now (June) 
flowering in the parks and gardens 
about New York with unusual profu- 
sion. The weight of their blossoms is 
so great as to give the branches a still 
more drooping habit than they natur- 
ally possess ; and as they wave in the 
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wind, the long racemes of pure white 
flowers among the light green and deli- 
cate foliage, make a picture which can- 
not be excelled for beauty, especially 
when seenagainst somedark background 
like a mass of conifers.” Messrs. Elwan- 
ger and Barry of Rochester, New York, 
state: that in their nurseries the Vir- 


gilia blooms every other year. 
B2 
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Professor Sargent has the following 
Hote onthis tree -——« ‘Nhe nature: of 
the buds of Cladrastis enables it to 
flourish many degrees north of the 
restricted area west of the southern 
Alleghany Mountains, which is its 
home. Instead of a single bud, there 
are under each leaf 4 buds, one above 
the other, and closely compressed by 
mutual pressure into a rather thick 
cone, each bud being covered with 
thin, lustrous scales. The lowest one 
is rudimentary, and probably it is the 
only one that develops into a branch. 
If this should be injured, then perhaps 
the next one takes its place. These 
4 buds of the American Cladrastis serve 
to separate it from the Asiatic plant 
Cladrastis (or Maackia) amurensis, 
which has solitary buds, besides difter- 
ing in habit, in flower, and in minor 
botanical particulars from the American 
free. 

DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 

Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 


wood, upon this side of the Atlantic. 

Tue Kenrucky YELLow-woop (C/adrastis 
/utea) —Although in our climate this is not 
of first value for its flowers (only blooming 
well at uncertain intervals) it is one of the 
most distinct of hardy trees in its beauty of 
form and autumn colour. It should have 


shelter, a light warm soil, and a sunny place, 


and if with a background of dark Pines, Yew, | 


or Copper Beech, the vivid orange and yellow 
of its leaves in autumn is seen in rich contrast. 
It is one of the first trees to colour, beginning 
to change in some years by the end of August 
and growing brighter till the white frosts strip 
the trees with a startling suddenness—a sharp 
night often bringing down every leaf before 
noon of the next day. This renders it a good 
tree for trim lawns, where others with a long 
season of disorder create much work and spoil 


the grass. Its graceful outline is also best 
seen when planted in the open, neat even in 
winter with its smooth ashen-grey bark, from 
which the sap will flow as freely as from any 
Sugar Maple and with the same sweet taste. 
The young shoots hang gracefully in their 
first season but draw erect as the wood stiffens, 
while the drooping leaves of pretty pale green 
and the long white flower clusters accentuate 
the gently pendent habit. The leaves appear 
early, and are often 12 to 18 inches long on 
young and vigorous trees, but only half this 
when older ; the same difference exists in the 
flower-clusters, which measure 10 to 20 inches 
in America but are rarely more, and often 


considerably less, than a foot long in this - 


country. The flowers are like those of the 
Locust Tree, but larger, and nearly pure 
white, with a faint yellow blotch in the centre, 
and opening in July and August instead of 
from the end of May, as on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The long thin seed-pods are not 
often ripened with us, but in default of seed 
the tree may be increased from cuttings of 
the root. When they can be had, seedlings 
growas freely as any Locust Tree, after passing 
the early stages. They come so true that no 
variation has ever been noted, save a variegated 
variety, and one fine-leaved form, known as 
gracilis. Owing to its value for fuel, the tree 


| Is fast becoming so rare in its own country as 
to be in danger of extermination. The wood 
For our English readers we add a few notes | 
upon the value of the Virgilia, or Yellow- | 
_ American Gopher-wood. This beautiful tree 


is hard, fine-grained, and difficult to split ; 


from its pale yellow colour it is known as 


_ flowers best in warm dry soils, but a fine sum- 


mer is yet more potent, as seen in the years 
1887, 1900, and 1901, when it flowered with 
unusual freedom in many parts of the country. 

THE SIBERIAN YELLOW-woop . (C/adrastis 


_amurensis).—If less graceful in habit and 


outline, this is yet well worth a place in 
gardens, and while less showy it is freer and 
more certain in flower. With us it is a tree 
of moderate size, with a spreading leafy head, 
the branches held flat or slightly drooping, 
and the olive-green bark peeling off in flakes 
when old, as in the common Birch. When 
mature, the leavesare of darker green, tougher, 
and much smaller than in C/adrastis lutea, with 
erect spikes of small white flowers, densely 
massed, and opening in July and August. 
They last a long while and come so freely 
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upon even small plants that their profusion 
attracts notice no less than the distinct colour 
of the foliage. But its beauty of leaf is most 
marked in spring, when the young leaves and 
branches are covered with a silky greyish 


THE SIBERIAN YELLOW-Woop 
(Cladrastis amurensts). 


sheen, changing to a delicate purplish shade 
as the leaves shake out of their folds into the 
sunlight. The tree is of fairly rapid growth, 
doing best in warm dry soils, and increased 
from seed, or by grafting upon the Sophora. 
There are as yet no full-grown trees in this 
country, but there seems no reason why it 


should not grow as large as in Amurland 
and Manchuria, where trees of 40 feet are 
not uncommon, though even in old trees 
the stem is rarely more than 6 inches in 
diameter. 


First introduced in 1880, and known for a 
time as Maackia amurensis. A variety, Buer- 
geri, from Japan, has leaves covered with soft 
hairs on their under side. ‘This plant may also 
be raised from root-cuttings, dug upin autumn, 
and kept moist and fairly cool in sand or moss 
until early spring. B. 
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EUPATORIUM: WITH A COL- 
OURED PLATE OF EUPATO- 
RIUM IANTHINUM.* 

Evpatorium includes about 4.00 species, 
mostly found in the warmer parts of 
America, related to Ageratum and 
Stevia, and among them shrubs, ever- 
green sub-shrubs, and perennials, While 
many kinds are of no garden value 
others are pretty border and green- 
house plants, easily grown, and useful 
for cut bloom. As pot-plants the 
dwarfer tender kinds are profuse in 
flower and often fragrant; the taller 
shrubby kinds are more awkward in the 
greenhouse unless planted out, when 
they are very useful for cutting. Save 
in a few cases they are best grown 
cool, lasting longer and of better habit 
than when in heat. By a selection of 
kinds it is easy to have abundance of 
flower from early autumn, when there 
is such a demand for harvest festivals, 
right through the winter to the follow- 
ing March, and while not showy, their 
lightness and free flowering adapt them 
for all the uses for which cut flowers 
are required. ‘They last well in water, 
throw long and graceful stems, and are 
a great aid in setting brighter flowers 
to the best advantage. 

No plants are more easily grown. 
The perennial kindsare of stout growth, 
thriving beside water in the wild garden, 
where those of tall habit are effective 
and the feathery heads of E. agera- 
toidesand E.. aromaticum most welcome 
when flowers are wanted by the armful 
for church decoration. ‘The greenhouse 
kinds are all easily raised from eyes or 
cuttings, rooted in pots of sandy soil 
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with bottom heat, during early spring. 
It saves labour to grow the young plants 
in the open ground throughthe summer, 
making bushy plants for theautumnand 
winter. Early in September they are 
lifted, and potted firmly in good soil : 
stood in a north aspect to recover for 
a few days, they must be housed before 
risk of frost to which the buds are very 
sensitive. They then flower in suc- 
cession, beginning with E. micranthum 
in late autumn, followed by riparium, 
vernale, probum,and other kinds which 
prolong the season into March. Some 
sorts need a little warmth at the finish 
to bring their flowers to perfection, and 
all are much improved by a little liquid 
manure on coming into flower and 
should at no time suffer from drought. 
With care in this respect, red spider— 
the only pest to which they are much 
subject—is easily kept at bay. After 
flowering, the plants may be cut hard 
back and will make large spreading 
tufts in their second season, yielding 
plenty of bloom somewhat smaller than 
before. The quick-growing kinds are 
often raised afresh every year, where size 
of flower is of importance. Inthesouth 
of Europe many of the shrubby kinds 
are seen in gardens and sow themselves 
freely, but cuttings grow with a neater 
habit. 

The large-leaved section of Eupa- 
torium (once known as Hebechinium) 
to which the plant shown in our plate 
belongs, contains the finest of the group 
—shrubs beautiful in leaf and like a 
giant Ageratum in their mauve and 
purple coloured heads, coming in early 
spring and unlike any other flowers 


* From a drawing by H. G. Moon at Warley Place, Essex. 
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at that season. These kinds are kept 
under glass, needing more heat than the 
others, particularly during winter when 
much of their growth is made. An 
Australian kind, E. Morris, much 
grown in the south of France as a 
stout woody shrub, does not seem to 
be known in this country. It flowers 
so freely in autumn and again in spring, 
and its large loose clusters are so pretty 
that it should be worth trying for our 
conservatories, and would probably 
thrive in the open air upon the warmer 
parts of the south coast. The follow- 
ing species of Eupatorium have found 
a place in gardens :— 


Eupatorium ageratoides.—The “White Snake 
Root” of North America, a perennial hardily 
indifferent to cold or heat, and good grouped 
in the wild garden. Itvaries muchas to height, 
with branching reddish stems, thin leaves 
coarsely and sharply toothed, and feathery 
clusters of white misty-looking flowers in 
August and September. These wide heads 
are useful for cutting and borne in quantity. 
Division. A dwarf form is sold in nurseries 
as Ei. Fraseri. 


E. altissimum.—One of the tallest of her- 
baceous plants and stately in effect in open 
places near water, and of such stout growth 
as rarely to need support though sometimes 
10 feet high. It has downy stems, clothed 
with narrow leaves tapering at each end, and 
large loose heads of reddish flowers, the effect 
of which is partially lost by their height. 
North America. 


E. aromaticum.—The Aromatic Hemp 
Agrimony of gardens, another of the herba- 
ceous group from North America, coming 
near ageratoides but more slender and refined 
in appearance, and less hardy; easily known 
by the thicker and more bluntly toothed leaves 
and less branching white clusters, coming a 
little later in September. The white flowers 
are graceful, useful for cutting, and last well 
in water. Does best in dry places, and is a good 
seaside plant. Syn. E. cordatum. 


E. atrorubens—A hothouse plant and one 
of the finest of the genus, very useful for its 
reddish flowers in winter and early spring, 
and with handsome foliage. ‘The thick woody 
stems bear a velvet surface of reddish-crimson 
which extends to the large rounded leaves as 
a soft rich coating. The widely-branched 
clusters are massive and conspicuous, their 
fine colour paling to a clear lilac when fully 
open. An old plant from Mexico, it was first 
grown in 1862 and is perhaps the best of the 
Hebeclinium section. It enjoys warmth in win- 
ter but at other seasons is more vigorous in 
an intermediate house. Young plants should 
carry only one cluster in their first season, 
but will bear many when well established. 

E. Candolleanum.—A good but little known 
greenhouse plant, with pale green leaves and 
white flowers in heads like Ageratum, open- 
ing from December to early spring upon neat 
little bushes of about 2 feet, and lasting a long 
time even inrooms. Raised from cuttings in 
March, the young plants should be grown on 
in an airy house, with firm potting and 
abundant light ; in the middle of August stand 
in the open for a few weeks to harden, giving 
more warmth after the buds are well advanced, 
according to the season at which flowers are 
required. Brazil. 

E. cannabinum.— Hemp Agrimony,a native 
plant growing in rock or moist places as a 
tall perennial with stout stems, downy leaves 
cut into 3 to 5 narrow-toothed leaflets, and 
crowded heads of dull pale-purple flowers in 
summer and autumn. A handsome plant, well 
worth growing in damp places of the wild 
garden, from 3 to 5 feet high. 

E.. deltoideum.—A scarce greenhouse ever- 
green from the mountains of Mexico, grow- 
ing as a branching tuft of about 4 feet, with 
downy triangular leaves, and pale mauve or 
purple flowers in tapering clusters. 

E. ferrugineum.—A soft-wooded tender shrub 
from Brazil, best grown cool and freely stopped 
to keep it low ; if unchecked the long erect 
growths are ungainly in small houses. Large 
white flower clusters in early spring, a good 
succession to E. ripartum. Syn. E. Wendlandi. 

E. fruticosum.—A perennial sub-shrub with 
fleshy roots and hard grey stems, densely 
branched and clothed with stemless leaves of 
narrow-oval outline and glossy texture, and 
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bearing loose heads of purple flowers during 
summer. Mexico. Syns. . canescens, or 
cubense. 


E. glabratum.—A shrubby Mexican species 
with slender erect stems, small oval leaves of 
thick texture, and white or pale pink flowers 
in tapering clusters. Syns. E. e/egans, or latt- 
folium. 

E. glandulosum.—A Mexican plant grown 
in American gardens for its white flowers, of 
spreading habit, with hairy branches inclined 
to trail at the base, wedge-shaped leaves, and 
flowers in close heads like those of Ageratum. 

E. glechonophylum.—A woody evergreen of 
3 feet or more, with downy stems, acute-oval 
leaves of soft texture and toothed edges, and 


loose clusters of about 30 white or flesh-pink | 


flowers, opening from June to late autumn. 
This kind will bloom in the first year, if sown 
early and treated as an Ageratum. Sown later 
it may be used as a greenhouse perennial, 
flowering under glass in late autumn and early 
winter. Chili. Sometimes 
Mint-flowered Eupatorium. 


E. Haageanum.—An erect shrubby green- | 


house kind from South America, with oval 
tapering leaves coarsely toothed, and small 
white flowers in loose clusters. 

E. tanthinum.—A handsome hothouse plant 


shown in our coloured plate. It is a shrubby, | 


sparsely-branched kind, with stout stems and 
large soft leaves, its violet-blue flowers opening 
in winter or early spring and keeping their 
beauty for many weeks. Its needs are rich 
soil, good drainage, and a winter temperature 
of about 60 degrees; drought, or too low a 
temperature, causes the leaves to fall. 
flowering, the plants should be kept dry and 
cool as a rest before cutting back and repot- 
ting. A well-flowered plant is one of the 
handsomest of winter shrubs. Mexico. 1849. 
A variety with larger leaves, known as panam- 
ense, bears looser flower-heads of deeper colour. 
There is also a form, marmorata, with leaves 
finely blotched and variegated. Syns. Hede- 
clinium, or Conoclinium tanthinum. 

E. japonicum.—A perennial coming very 
near our Hemp Agrimony, but with stems 
shorter and more branched, and white flowers 
opening later as a good succession until frost. 


Though hardy in the south, it needs protec- | 


tion in cold districts or a reserve under glass. 
Formosa and Japan. 


known as the 


After | 


E. Kirilowu.—A hardy perennial from North 
China, with downy stems of 2 to 3 feet, lance- 
shaped deeply-toothed leaves of soft texture, 
arranged in whorls, and heads of white flowers 
in autumn. Syn. E. Lindleyanum. 

E. macrophyllum.—An old hothouse plant 
from tropical America, now scarce in gardens. 
It is too vigorous for small houses, with stout 
hairy stems of 4 or 5 feet and large rounded 
leaves upon long stalks and drawn out to a 
pointed tip. Their surface is deeply veined 
and of velvet softness, glistening with a red- 
dish-purple sheen of beautiful effect. Flowers 
of reddish-lilac in a vast spreading head, com- 
ing in late autumn and winter. Syn. Hebe- 
clinium macrophyllum. Culture as for others of 
the hothouse section. 

E. micranthum.—One of the shrubby green- 
house section and a plant of many names of 
which E. Weinmannianum is perhaps the best 
known. A graceful and sweet-smelling plant 
bearing a profusion of white flowers from 
October until winter has well begun and one 
of the most useful of autumn bloomers. It is 
a strong grower, needing more space than 
other kinds for its erect willow-like shoots 
clothed with deep-green oval leaves. It is 
sometimes grown very prettily as a wall shrub 
in the open air of the south-west of England, 
or under glass in colder parts, being easily 
pruned back when too large. Under glass 
however it is best in pots and more easily 
regulated by “stopping” or a cool tempera- 
ture ; if moved to a warmer house when com- 
ing into beauty, the flowers gain in purity 
and fragrance. The feathery white clusters 
are pretty arranged with scarlet Salvias or 
other bright blossoms, lasting well in water 
and drooping gracefully upon long light stalks. 
Mexico. There are two prettily variegated 
forms of fairly strong growth; that known 
as tricolor is a striking plant with leaves mar- 
bled in yellow, white, and rose colour. Syns. 
E.. arboreum, or ligustrinum. 

E. Morrisi.—A stout evergreen shrub of 
rapid growth, reaching 6 to 8 feet in two or 
three seasons but easily kept low if desired. 
The long lithe flower-shoots take a graceful 
droop under the large thrice-branched clus- 
ters of white or pale pink flowers, freely pro- 
duced in autumn and again in spring. The 
woody stems are of a warm red-brown colour 
and the leaves smooth and glossy, elliptic in 
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shape, dull green above and paler beneath. A 
common shrub in gardens of the south of 
Europe, it is hardy at Cannes, and would 
probably do well in the open at the warmest 
points of the south coast, and elsewhere as a 
greenhouseshrub. Easily grown fromcuttings 
which flower from a small size. Australia. 

E. odoratum.—A strong shrubby kind and 
one of the oldest in gardens, useful for its 
winter flowers borne freely in a cool house. 
It needs constant “ stopping,” running up tall 
if left to itself, or when planted out. Flowers 
white, pale pink, or even pale blue accord- 
ing to variety, and very fragrant. 

E. perfoliatum.—T he RoughWort. A hardy 
perennial, common upon low lands of North 
America, with stout rank-smelling stems of 
3 to 5 feet, hairy wrinkled leaves, toothed at 
the edges and clasping around the stem, and 
dense clusters of 10 to 30 creamy white flowers 
of striking effect at the waterside. A good 
plant for the wild garden. 

E. petiolare-—A charming greenhouse plant 
of recent introduction,shown in Februaryoflast 
year before the Royal Horticultural Society 
when it won an award of merit for its 
distinct beauty. Its habit is lax and 
freely branching, withlargeheart-shaped 
leaves, wrinkled and coarsely toothed, 
and a cloud of white flowers drooping 
prettily from the main stems and from 
every leaf axil in midwinter : so free is 
it that 36 heads were counted upon a 
little plant of 5 stems. The blossoms 
carry a strong smell of vanilla and last 
long in water, filling a large room with 
their fragrance. In the first stages the 
flowers are rosy but open to pure white 
and are likely to prove a gain to our 
winter flowers. In its second season, 
and grown in large pots, this makes a 
stout soft-wooded shrub of 5 or 6 feet, 
and very useful in the conservatory. 
Syn. E. Purpusi. 

E. probum.—Belongsto thesame sec- 
tion of winter-flowering greenhouse 
plants, coming after the early kinds and 


distinct from others. It is of bushy habit and | 


seldom more than 18 inches high,with rough- 
edged light green leaves of heart-shape, 
covered on both sides with soft close down 
and somewhat sticky. The flowers are as 
large as a sixpence, pure white, and gathered 


into dense heads 6 inches or more across. 
Their size distinguishes this from any other 
greenhouse kind while their fine effect and 
long duration give it a peculiar value from 
January onwards, the first clusters being fol- 
lowed by a second crop of smaller flowers. 
One of the easiest to grow and inclined to 
flower when quite small. Peru. 

E. purpureum.—PurpLe Hemp AGRIMONY. 
—A beautiful American plant of good effect 
in damp ground, growing 6 to 8 feet high, 
with stout brown stems and large broad leaves 
in tiers of 3 to 6 together, coarsely toothed 
and much veined. The flowers expand during 
August and September as broad heads a foot 
or more across and lasting for several weeks ; 
their colour varies from reddish-purple to pale 
flesh colour approaching white ; good effect 
depends upon choice of a good strain. Too 
coarse for the kept garden, it is good for bold 
effects,—hardy, vigorous, and at its best after 
a hot summer. Syn. E. verticillatum. Two 
distinct forms are grown in gardens: macu- 
latum being a dwarfer plant with purplish 
rough-haired growths and heads of greyish- 
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purple flowers ; and amanum, only about 2 feet 
high, in which the hairiness almost disappears. 

E. riparium.—A graceful greenhouse plant 
much grown for its white flowers early in the 
year and useful as a room-plant. Its habit is 
low and spreading, not much influenced by 
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“stopping” when grown cool, though its 
flowers may be hastened or kept back for 
awhile by change of temperature. It is one 
of the best kinds and though the flowers are 
small they are numerous and stand well when 
cut. Large trained plants are effective in the 
greenhouse for early spring, coming after 
micranthum and odoratum, with dark slender 
stems, neat narrow leaves of deep green, and 
the mass of compact white heads in telling 
contrast. A house just secure from frost and 
a copious supply of water just suit this grace- 
ful herb from the mountain streams of 
Mexico. 

E. scandens.—A pretty little creeper with 
limp and glossy leaves of vivid green and heads 
of pale yellow flowers : better knownas Mikania 
scandens. 

E. serotnum.—A hardy perennial from Caro- 
lina, with stout stems of 3 to 4 feet, oval leaves 
coarsely toothed, and heads of small white or 
rosy-white flowers in late autumn. The large 
clusters are light and pretty for cutting and 
the plant of good effect in damp corners of the 
wild garden. 

E. serrulatum.—A pretty winter-flowering 
greenhouse shrub of rapid growth and loose 
habit, with narrow short-stalked leaves and 
rosy flowers in dense rounded heads. Uruguay 
and Brazil. In the south of Europe this makes 
an effective flowering shrub, and of late years 
has been tried in the open air in the south-west 
of England and Ireland. 

E. trapexoideum.—A stout shrub of rapid 
growth, rising 4 to 5 feet in a season as a bold 


bush with angular leaves and a multitude of | 


little white flowers in flat clusters of 3 to 4 
inches across. Easily raised from cuttings or 
seed, flowering in winterand early spring. Syn. 
E. adenophorum. 

E. triste—A strong greenhouse herb with 


hairy angular stems ; broadly oval, hairy, and | 


wrinkled leaves ; and large erect heads of 
glistening white flowers. A little known plant 
from the mountains of Jamaica, which has 
recently gained favour in American gardens for 
pot-culture and cut bloom. 

E. vernale-—Though this plant gained an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society last spring it has been in cultivation 
for many years, though mostly under the name 
of E. grandiflorum. Itisof dwarf growth, often 
not exceeding 18 inches ; with broad heart- 


shaped leaves of deep bronze-green, hairy, 
strongly veined, and whitish beneath ; large 
branching heads of flower several inches across, 
coming early in January and lasting for a 
month or six weeks. On first opening, the 
flowers are pale pink from the colour of the 
long protruding styles, but with full expansion 
they become pure white, lasting well but too 
stiff for cutting. The plant is slower growing 
than most kinds, with rigid reddish stems ; 
they flower well when quite small and may be 
grown on for several years without becoming 
too large. Mexicoand Guatemala. Its many 
Latin names have caused confusion with this 
(as with many other) Eupatoriums : amongst 
its synonyms are Bricke/lia grandiflora, Agera- 
tum grandifiorum, and Conoclinium. BE 


THE SPINDLE TREE. 


Amonc the pictures of the waning year 
there is little to compare with the au- 
tumn glory of the Spindle Tree, when, 
after such a season as that just closed, 
it flames forth with all its wealth of 
crimson capsules—“ the fruit which in 
our winter woodland looks a flower,” 
as Tennyson has it. A native shrub, 
the Spindle Tree is far from common in 
many parts of the country, though here 


and there more frequent, as in North 


Oxfordshire where it gladdens the eye 
on the skirts of many a woodland or 
the leafy walls of shumbering bye-ways. 


It has been said that the glory of rural 


England is its mossy lanes, and surely 
the winter glory of many a lane of 
Dorsetshire and Devon, and other parts 


of western England is due in great 


measure to the fine colour of Exonymus 
europeus. And yet how seldom is this 
hardy little shrub turned to account in 
our home woods, where its autumn glow 
might light up many a glade, flinging 
answer tothe reddening sunsets of Nov- 
ember in double-dyed reflections of its 
own. With the late spell of frost and 


snow the birds turned to the Spindle 
Trees, but not until theirrich effect had 
won increasing admiration which cul- 
minated in that feast of red and white. 
More certain in its fruiting than the 


ny 


\ 55 


Holly, the drooping clusters of crimson | 


—parted to show the orange-coloured 
seeds within, are still richer in effect, 
and while they often go to feed the 
birds at last, it is only after the autumn 
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first-fruits are exhausted and the eye 
has had its reward. It is one of those 
easily contented wildlings to which all 
things comealike, sand or clay, moisture 


or drought, sun or shade; the Spindle 


Tree isnever unhappy, 
and while it may be 
urged that at other 
4 seasonsone might pass 
it by without a second 
glance,whenthe leaves 
have turned a rich cla- 
ret red and the scarlet 
“ monks’-cowls” as 
the French call them, 
shine forth, there is 

| no laboured garden 
picture wrought out through months 
of toil and forethought that can put to 
shame this impromptu feast of colour. 
Wherever a sunny glade or open 
space exists 1n woodland, there are few 
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finer ways of, giving beauty than by 
planting clusters of the Spindle Tree 
where their fruit will catch the autumn 
sunshine and where, from a moist bank, 
branch can hang over branch, giving 
cover, colour, and food for the pheasants 
at one and the same time. The young 
plants are cheap and easily established 
anywhere, doing well even in sandy 
soils, nearly evergreen in mild seasons, 


and spreading by suckers, though plants 


cut to a stem (and then allowed to take | 


their own way) are the best for effect, 
rising at length to 20 feet or more and 
loaded down with berriesintheautumn. 
A varied effect is gained by planting 
here and there the pretty forms with 
purple, white, or scarlet fruits :—atro- 
purpureus(quite distinct from the tender 
American species of that name) has 
larger purplish leavesand fruits of wine- 
red colour ; /eucocarpa, in its many 
pale-fruiting varieties with leaves of 
brighter green, and the best, with fruits 
of clear ivory white, as beautiful as it 
is uncommon; coccinea, its heavy clus- 
ters approaching scarlet; and other leaf 
varieties of minor interest. Orthemore 
tree-like Broad-leaved Spindle Tree 
(E. /atifolius) from the Rhine valley and 


arts of southern Europe, may find a 


place for its distinct beauty. Its leaf is | 


often 5 to 6 inches long and wide in 
proportion, of amore brilliant greenand 
covering a thickly branching rounded 
head. The fruits are also larger, of 
more glowing red, and hung upon slen- 
der stalks of several inches, which droo 

beneath the weight and tremble prettily 
at every breath though often hanging 
thus for weeks. This also is a charming 
tree in autumn, needing more space 


than the common kind and better with 
a little more shelter, but just as freely 
fruiting and rich in colour when well 
established. Even in winter its bare 
stems give distinct shades of reddish- 
green bark, tipped with long pointed 
buds of deep dark brown—not much 
you say, and yet these wintry touches, 
hidden from our eyes the summer 
through, are precious to the child of 
Nature. RUSTICUS 


A GARDEN ALLEGORY. 


OF late, while visiting a neighbour, I chanced 
upon a stranger buying plants, and upon ex- 
changing a few words, was flattered to find 
that he knew my passion for gardening, and 
seemed so drawn to me as to wish to share the 
joy of hisown garden. Now, in general, avoid 
those beyond the circle of my immediate ac- 
quaintance ; but the seashore, a river bank, a 
streamlet, a mountain, a forest, a tree, or a 
flower, has always its attraction for me; so I 
accepted the invitation and fixed a day. 
True to time I reached the spot and was 
received correctly enough, but had hardly set 
out upon what was plainly an habitual round 
of self-satisfaction, before I realised that my 
host was not a gardener or even a lover of 
flowers, but a collector, and of the meanest 
stamp. His was one of those natures that re- 
joice little in the beauty of tree or flower, save 
the faint joy of its possession, but find their 
delight in the fact that, being rare, few beside 
themselves can enjoy it, while their supreme 
satisfaction lies in luring others to admire and 
vainly desire, in order that they may be turned 
away sorrowful. I felt myself a victim, a prey 
to this unholy satisfaction, and my heart rose 
inrevolt ; none the less, being careful of happi- 
ness as of something akin to sacred, and not to 
be lightly marred under whatsoever guise it 
exists, [resigned myself with the thought that, 
if such were his pleasure I would let my host 
| taste it to the full. Now, when free to follow 
| my own course, I like at the outset to get an 
impression of a garden in its general charac- 
| ter and grouping, coming by degrees to the 
details of tree and flower ; but here the pro- 
| gramme was already fixed and the ordeal 
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began. “ Pray do not hurry, we may miss 
things of interest; here, for instance, is a 
Dasylirion, which, I venture to say, you have 
seen nowhere else; true, it is not unlike older 
kinds, but it is quite a new plant—Dasylirion 
glaucescens—and should on no account be con- 
fused with them.” Strong with my inward 
resolve not to spoil his pleasure, I took notice 
of it. “Ah! here we have a Cocos campestris, 
which is fully 18 inches taller than the plant 
of M. Mazel of whichhe is so proud; and what 
do you say to this Xeronema Moorei? 1 paid 
200 francs for one small root which will not 
flower for another two years, but it is most 
rare. This also is not much to look at as yet, 
but is a treasure—it is a Cyphosperma. Perhaps 
you have heard Viscount boast of his 
fine Palms, which he will call Phenix rec/inata, 
whereas anyone may see that they are nothing 
but Phenix tenuis; I admit that tenuis is the 
better plant, but they are not the same thing. 
Now, here is the true Phenix reclinata, not like 
the over-fed trunks of my neighbour, but the 
real thing. Ah! when shall I forget his look 
upon seeing my Cyphosperma; but comealong, 
the path is steep, but we shall be rewarded by 
seeing a superb Araucaria.” Now I am not 
fond of the Araucaria, and felt impelled to 
say so. ‘ You do them injustice, but of course 
you have not seen mime.” ‘“* And your Roses?” 
I ventured. ‘“‘ Roses—oh yes, there are some 
hereand there we may see in passing ; but after 
all, what is a Rose? [ call them a cottager’s 
flower.” Could I do other than resent this 
irritating slight of the poor man and his flowers? 
I hardly saw a Croton elongatum next pressed 
upon my admiration, and was again hurried 
forward to another idol, a Banana. ‘“ Perhaps 
the Musa ensete with its fine leaves,” I sug- 
gested. “Oh no, not that ; I had one—the 
finest you have ever seen—but have lost it ; 
this is sensis, but a form of my own which 
ripens its fruit in the open air. 

Again we neared the house, but, spite of the 
heat, my tormentor was too intent on pleasure 
to think of rest, and continued: ‘See this 
superb Agave—I have heard that those of Villa 
Thuret are as good, but I don’t believe it.” 
“Those at Antibes are fine, have you seen 
them?” “NotI; I have heard too much of 
them to wish to see them ”—and our walk 
beganafresh. Stooping foramoment to admire 


the flower of a beautiful little rock-plant, my 
host broke in upon me, “ Ah, that is my Me- 
sembryanthemum—you will not find that any- 
where but in thisgarden.” It wascharming— 
a little rosy star glistening with silver sheen, 
and planted by the thousand as a flowery carpet. 
“Ttis the M. de/toides,” he continued ; “one of 
my friends here thinks that he has it, but his 
is only M. caulescens—a common plant; I am 
sure you have not this in your garden.” And 
then, lest I should ask a fragment of his thou- 
sand plants, and so mar the sweetness of its sole 
possession—‘ But come, see a Pritchardia of 
which you may boast never to have seen the 
equal.” I struggled inwardly—should I not 
teach the mana lesson? So, still looking at the 
little sun-plant, I continued— Your little 
rosy Mesembryanthemum is almostas lovely as 
my blue one.” “A d/ue one! there is no blue 
one-”; and then began a dialogue by which, 
spite of himself, my man was forced to believe 
that such a flower existed, though only in my 
garden, where! hadcherished it for years; and 
as I told of its beauty and fine colour, my guide 
becamesilent and crestfallen. I hadsomething 
that he lacked, and the thought was bitterness; 
and when I took my leave, I knew that to him 
there would be neither rest nor pleasure until 
he finds the blue sun-plant. He may wait 
and search, but will not find it, for it exists 
but in my own imagination, invented that he 
might taste something of the measure with 


which he metes. AT,PHONSE KARR. 


GARDEN CITIES: A Strupy or Parks, 
GARDENS, AND CuLTuRE INnsT1ITUTEs. By 
PROFESSOR GEDDES, EDINBURGH. 

Wuen the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust re- 
solved to lay out their park, they entrusted 
to Professor Geddes the work of reporting as 
to the best way of setting about it, and no 
better choice could have been made. Un- 
fortunately, a spirit of open frugality seems to 
have presided at the birth, and the report 
exhibits all the worst vices of most modern 
books, as well as several others due to haste. 
he “compiler of, a report like this: is, of 
course, not the master of his ways and means, 
and the time allotted to him for his task is 
generally much too short, so that it would be 
unfair to blame Professor Geddes for any hand 
in the crude photographs, the mean, hard 
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print, or the tinshiny paper which is itself 
an eyesore in more ways than one. It isa 
very precious thing to be able to try and 
develop the beauty of one’s city, and while 
we congratulate the reporter on the zeal and 
ability which are embodied in his suggestions, 
we think a report like this, which must stand 
as a record of important work, deserved a 
better fate than that of being illustrated with 
bad photographs poorly printed on glazed 
paper. The modern printer often looks upon 
a book got up in this way as a triumph of 
that “ evolution” of which we hear so much 
nowadays, being ignorant, perhaps, of the fact 
that he is going back to utter badness of type, 
paper, and effect of page. The talk of garden 
city companies is one of the most foolish 
ideas perhaps ever emitted, because our 
country is full of beautiful garden cities 
already, which only want developing. Still, 
good must come of it, and we see some of 
the fruit in this book, showing what may be 
hoped for in one of these Scotch cities which 
are not always remarkable for beauty. There 
is no doubt an enormous deal of beauty and 
convenience lost by cities not being carefully 
thought out at first. Those concerned with 
the improvement of cities should not limit 
their range of view to what is done in Eng- 
land, because we see in London and elsewhere 
fine opportunities neglected. Paris is an 
example of a well-planned city ; but we think 
the German cities, where not nearly so much 
noise is made about improvements, are fully 
as well worth seeing. Only this year Dresden 
struck us very much in many ways, particu- 


larly its arrangement of airy streets, perfect 


paving and footways, and cleanliness. 


As | 


regards the particular subject of this book, | 


it is difficult for one who does not know the 
situation to give other than a general opinion. 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By 
A. C. Forses. (Edwin Arnold.) 

Tue author of this book is Lecturer on 
Forestry at the Durham College of Science, 
and was formerly Forester at Longleat ; he 
ought, therefore, to know his subject well. 
In the first chapters he reviews the past, 
present, and future of English forestry : the 
remainder of the book deals with such subjects 
as timber, trees, and methods of growing them, 
woodland work and working plans, landscape 
forestry, and park timber. The book is illus- 


trated by rather poor photographs on the now 
usual shiny paper. Like so many of the 
recent books on forestry, the language used 
is neither simple nor clear, the free use of 
such new words as “sylviculture,” “ arbori- 
culture,” and the like, leading to English 
which is far from pure, and words about 
“ornamental” woods, “‘sylvicultural” woods, 
and “‘arboricultural” woods, only confuses 
a very simple subject. Some of the most 
beautiful trees are those that are grown solely 
for timber, as we see them in Scotland, 
Germany, and France—as in the forests of 
Bercy, Marly, and Fontainbleau. As to drain- 
ing, we notice with pleasure that the author 
makes a mild protest against the waste in that 
way, the right plan being to grow the trees 
that suit the conditions of soil, and not to 
drain beyond making open “dicks” in bad 
places. The author doubts (p. 62) whether 
the Oak is worth growing as a timber tree 
for profit, because, as he says, “‘it is a slow- 
growing forest tree” ; but there is evidence 
to show that in good Oak-growing districts 
it is a quick-growing tree, there being no 
wood grown in Britain that gives so certain 
orso goodareturn. Like many other modern 
writers, he is very happy with the big word 
“evolution,” even to speaking of the “ Evolu- 
tion of the Estate Forester.” To return to 
the question of “ornamental woods ”—as if 
all woods were not ornamental in the best 
sense ; many woods which are entirely re- 
garded for their timber value, are beautiful 
whether viewed close at hand or otherwise. 
Upon the vast uplands planted for timber in 
Bavaria and Bohemia, the beauty imparted 
tothe landscape by the forests is extraordinary, 
whether upon mountain, moor, or poor hill- 
land; this is a far nobler beauty than is ever 
obtained by the so-called “ornamental” plant- 
ing, which too often makes for ugliness, with 
its stuck-about and isolated trees. A good 
handbook of forestry should strive to show 
the unity of woodland work, rather than use 
words of foreign origin and misleading 
attempts at definition, which are confusing 
to the beginner when the difference, if any, 
is only one of degree. The phrase “ Estate- 
forest” implies that there is another kind of 
forestry ; whereas there is only one forestry, 
be it on 50 acres or 1,000, on a gentleman’s 
estate or on a wild mountain side. 
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HIMALAYAN RHODODEN- 
DRONS IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 
Turoveu the greater part of this country 
lovers of the Rhododendronin the open 
air have to be content with the beauty 
of the hardier hybrids, and the much 
over-planted R. ponticum. In some 
portions of the kingdom, however, such 
as the coast of Wales, the south of 
Ireland, the west coast of Scotland, and 
the southern shores of Devon and Corn- 
wall, the noble Himalayan species and 
hybrids may be enjoyed in all their 
beauty of flower and foliage, growing 
as freely as in their own country. But 
perhaps the conditions are nowhere so 
favourable to their well-being as in the 
south of Cornwall, a locality rendered 
genial by the slow drift of the Gulf 
Stream up its coast, rich in atmospheric 
moisture, and sheltered from the biting 
winds that sweep the higher land to 
the northward. Here they may be seen 
in all their loveliness, and it is difficult 
to imagine anyone who has shared that 
privilege agreeing with the statement 
of the author of an article on Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons in The Garden, 
some years back, that, “It is when 
treated as conservatory plants that they 
are seen to the greatest advantage.” So 


far from this being the case, where 
these Rhododendrons can be seen in 
their natural beauty, they are the most 
glorious of all flowering shrubs of the 
open air. Nothing in the floral world 
can be more lovely than the giant bushes, 
often 20 feet or more in height and as _ 
much in diameter, loaded with count- 
less trusses of pink, crimson, or white 
blossoms, glistening in the sunshine of 
a windless April or May morning. 
Himalayan Rhododendrons require 
shelter, which 1s best afforded by trees 
at a little distance. From what I have 
seen in gardens of the south-west, I 
think that they dislike overhead shade, 
and are less vigorous and bear fewer 
flowers when overhung by trees than 
when nothing comes between them and 
thesky. Thespot at Tregothnan where 
the finest of the Himalayan Rhododen- 
drons are growing is an ideal site, 
sheltered by trees on all sides, but 
fully open to the sky above. Here 
the Rhododendrons are of great size, 
flowering abundantly, and of perfect 
shape. As regards soil, peat is certainly 
the best for Rhododendrons, but, if lime 
beabsent, they will succeed in most soils. 
Inlightand moderately heavyloamsthey 


are often to be met with in the best of 
(e 
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health, and at Tremough, where the 
gardens contain what is perhaps the 
finest collection of Himalayan Rhodo- 
dendrons and their hybrids in the Brit- 
ish Isles, the gravelly subsoil is eagerly 
laid hold of by the tiny rootlets. 

In startinga collection of Himalayan 
Rhododendrons special care should be 
exercised in the provision of suitable 
soil and selection of favourable sites. 
The soil should be dug out to a depth 
of 2 feet or 3 feet and peat substituted 
for it, so that the young plants may, in 
the first instance, find a soil they are 
partial to, in which to grow and gather 
health andvigour,beforetheir roots enter 
the natural soil below, which may or 
may not prove agreeable to them. As 
regards sites, there is no doubt that 
protection, especially from the north 
and east, is indispensable, for cold gales 


are most harmful to tender Rhododen- 


drons, indeed strong winds from any 
quarter are best guarded against. A 
sunny glade, sheltered on all sides, 


particularly on the north and east, by | 


evergreens such as Ilex or Holly, would 
afford all the conditions necessary tothe 
growing of Himalayan Rhododendrons 
to the best advantage, but, though the 
protection of trees is most valuable, their 


branches should never be allowed to | 


directly overhang the plants. 

In sheltered spots near the south 
coast of Cornwall and Devon, these 
splendid flowering shrubs may be met 
with in the best of health; and further 
east, in the Earl of Ilchester’s noted 
gardens at Abbotsbury Castle, Dorset- 
shire, many fine specimens may be seen, 


which, probably, owe their well-being 


to the shelter-belts of Ilex that screen 
thegardens. It being proved that these 
Rhododendrons may be grown success- 
fully in each of the counties named, it 
follows that their culture might be con- 
siderably extended in the same district, 
provided sufhcient care was taken to 
ensure that the sites selected were well- 
fitted to their requirements. 

Lovers of Rhododendrons, who are 
anxious to study all the species and 
varieties in flower, would need toarrange 
for an eight months’ stay in southern 
Cornwall, or to pay the county a series 
of visits extending over the same period, 
for the first to flower, R. nobleanum 
venustum, often commences to flower 
at Killiow in October, while R. Da/- 
housie and R. Nuttall rarely blossom 


in the open before the first week of 


June. R. grande flowers from Febru- 
ary to March, the R. ardoreum section 
is at its best in April, while R. Grifizh- 
zanum and R. Falconeri bloom in May. 
Among the species I have more particu- 


larly noticed are :— 

Rhododendron arboreum.—This species is 
variable both in its foliage and in the colour 
of its flowers. Inoneform the leavesare silvery 
on the under sides, while in another they are 
covered with a brownish-red down. The blos- 
soms, which are bell-shaped and carried in 
dense trusses, vary from deep crimson to pure 
white. At Tremough R. arboreum roseum is 
26 feet in height and over 30 feet through. 
The trunk of this monster divides into three 
a little above the ground, the largest of these 
stems being over 3 feet round. Close by stands 
R. arboreum cinnamomeum, about 20 feet in 
height. Bushes of R. arboreum album at 
Tremough are 16 feet in height. At Carclew 
there is an enormous specimen of R. arboreum 
fully 35 feet in height and over 4 feet in 
girth of trunk. Of R. arboreum there are 
hybrids almost without number, many being 


$i 
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very beautiful. At Trebah, a pale pink variety 
of this species is often a mass of bloom in 
February. A very common Rhododendron in 
South Devon and Cornwall, which grows into 
a huge bush and bears deep rose-red flowers, 
is evidently allied to this species. 

R. barbatum.—A shrub deriving its name 
from the black hairs that clothe the petiole. 
Its blood-red flowers, borne in a close truss, 
are 14 inchesacross the cup, and itsleaves about 
6 inches long. There are many fine examples 
in the south-west, one, at Tre- 
mough, being 16 feet in height 
and 24 feet through. In the 
same gardens there are man 
varieties of R. barbatum (evi- 
dently crosses withR. arboreum) 
which deserve naming. They 
generally lack the hairy ap- 
pendages on the petiole. Some 
are very beautiful, a fine bush 
of a flesh-coloured form of dar- 
batum being especially good. 
R. calophyllum.—A fine, large- 
flowered species, met with in 
afew collections. Itsflowersare 
4 inches across and are white, 
tinged with yellow at the base 
of the tube. The glossy-green 
leaves are about 5 inches in 
length. 

R. campanulatum.—This is 
considered to be hardier than 
most of the Sikkim Rhododen- 
drons. Its flowers vary in col- 
our from pale purple to white 
slightly tinged with lavender, and its leaves 
are coated on the under side with reddish down. 
There is a good specimen, about 12 feet in 
height, at Trewidden, Penzance. A form 
known as Wallichi has brighter flowers than 
the type. 

R. campylocarpum.—A very beautiful species 
and fairly hardy, bearing pale yellow, slightly 
fragrant flowers about 24 inches across, carried 
in loose trusses. Its leaves are about 3 inches 
in length and 2 inches in breadth, and are 
glaucouson the undersides. The foliage is very 
distinct. This Rhododendron is an abundant 
bloomer, bushes being often so covered with 
blossom that scarcely a leaf is visible, Associ- 


ated with the vermilion-flowered Embothrium 
coccineum it forms a striking picture. The 
largest bush that I know—at Whiteway—is 
g feet in height and 9% feet through ; but 
there are many fine plants in other gardens. 

R. ciliatum.—A somewhat dwarf-growing 
species, bearing pinkish-white flowers under 
3 inches across, in small, loose trusses. A free- 
flowering kind, from which a number of hy- 
brids, such as R. precox and others, have been 
raised. Thelargest bush I have seen is growing 


RHODODENDRON FALCONERI. 


at Tremough, and is over 6 feet in height and 
18 feet through. 

R. cinnabarinum.—A species bearing long, 
tubular flowers of cinnabar-red tipped with 
yellow, but most variable. The variety Roy/ez, 
of which there is a fine bush at Enys, bears 
small flowers of a soft reddish-pink, the waxy 
petals being covered with a grape-like bloom. 
R. Blandfordieflorum is now classed with this 
species. 

R. Datlhousie.—This is rarely met with in 
the open. I have seen it at Tremough, grow- 
ing close to a wall, about 7 feet in height, 
bearing in the first week of June its yellowish- 
white flowers, some 4 inches across, 
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R. Falconeri.—A very striking plant with 
leaves often overa foot long and 6 inches wide, 
corrugated on the upper surface and covered 
beneath with cinnamon-tinted tomentum. It 
bears its tubular, white flowers in compact 
trusses, as many as 30 being sometimes carried 
in a single truss. The noblest specimen known 
to me is at Tregothnan, where, last year it 
measured 22 feet in height and 30 feet through. 
It is of perfect shape, and clothed with foliage 
down to the ground on all sides. In 1go2 it 
bore over a thousand flower-trusses. R. exz- 
mium is a form of R. Falconerz, with pink 
flowers and a thicker downy coating on the 
under sides of the leaves, this appearing more 
thinly upon the upper surface also. 

R. Fordi.—A species discovered by Mr. 
Ford, curator of the Hongkong Gardens: it 
bears white, rose-tinted flowers 2 inches across. 

R. fulgens.—A nearly hardy species similar 
in foliage to R. campanulatum, bearing small, 
compact trusses, about 4 inchesacross, of bright 
red, shining flowers. It blooms sometimes be- 
fore R. arboreum. Bushes to feet high and as 
much through, are at Tremough. 

R. gloxinieflorum.—Introduced by the late 
Mr. Robert Veitch, of Exeter, hardier than 
most Sikkim Rhododendrons, bearing large, 
waxy-white flowers with a few purple spots in 
the interior. There is a bush at Whiteway 
about 1o feet high and as much through. 

R. grande.—This is better known by its old 
name of R. argenteum, a title justified by the 
silvery under side of its leaves, which are often 
over a foot in length. It is a handsome kind, 
bearing somewhat loose trusses about 10 inches 
across, of white, bell-shaped flowers 23 inches 
in diameter. These are at first suffused with a 
faint rose tint. At the base of the cup are 
purple blotches. In some forms the anthers 
are crimson-tipped. The finest I know is at 
Tregothnan. This is 16 feet in height and 
about 20 feet through, and in 1902 bore over 
300 flower-trusses. Some variation in the time 
of blooming appears to exist, as at Trewidden 
it flowers in January and early February, while 
at Tregothnan it was at its best in 1go2 


towards the end of May. Our engraving, so 


finely done by M. Pochon, is from a drawing 
by Mr. Moon. 
R. Grifithianum—Much grown in the 


south-west as R. Auck/andi, and the noblest 
kind of all. The late Rev. Henry Ewbank, of 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, writing of it a few years 
ago, described itas “the glory of the Himalayas, 
and queen of all flowering shrubs.” Its narrow 
leaves are often nearly a foot in length and of 
a rich and glossy green. Its great, pure-white, 
widely-open flowers often exceed 5 inches in 
diameter, and I have counted as many as nine 
in a single truss. The finest specimen that I 
have met with is growing at Killiow, near 
Truro, and is about 15 feet in height and 22 
feet through. This is probably the finest plant 
of its kind in the British Isles. It was planted 
in 1864, so has been forty years in its present 
home. This form has a deep carmine spot at 
the base of the anthers and is a picture of 
marvellous beauty when smothered with its 
large white blossoms in May. Many gardens, 
such as Menabilly, Trebah, and others, possess 
rose-coloured forms of R. Griffithianum. ‘This 
kind is, for the first twenty years of its life, one 
of the quickest growers, as is shown by the 
great bushes raised from seed at Tremough 
during the past twenty years. It is a tender 
species, Mr. Ewbank having twice lost it even 
in the Isle of Wight. 

R. Hodgsoni.—A plant with leathery leaves 
a foot long, covered beneath with grey down 
and bearing rosy-purple flowers. 

R. nilagiricum.—Now considered as a form 
of R. arboreum. It bears cone-like trusses of 
bell-shaped flowers, soft rose in tint. 

R. niveum.—This owesitsname to its young 
leaves being of silvery whiteness on both sides, 
but when fully developed this colour is only 
seen on the under side. The flowers are of an 
unpleasant magenta colour. At Tremough 
there is a plant 15 feet high and of a like 
diameter. 

R. Nuttalli.— A particularly handsome 
species, but rarely grown in the open. The 
flowers often exceed 5 inches in diameter, and 
are pure white with a yellow shading at the 
base of the cup. The splendid truss sent from 
Scorrier House to the Truro Show of the 
Cornwall Daffodil and Spring Flower Society 
three years ago, was one of the sights of the 
exhibition. This species has flowered in the 
open against a wall in the garden of the Hon. 
John Boscawen at Tregye. 
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R. racemosum.—A_ dwarf-growing shrub 
from Yunnan, with small, white, pink-edged 
flowers about an inch across. A very free- 
flowering and attractive little plant. 

R. Thompsont.—Bears loose trusses of widely- 
spread deep crimson flowers 3 inches across, 
and leaves about 4 inches long and grey under- 
neath. There is a bush 14 feet high and more 
in diameter at Tremough, where there are 
also many fine varieties of the same species. 

R. triflorum.—This, although its flowers are 
of a deeper yellow than those of R. campy- 
locarpum, cannot compare with it in beauty, 
its flowers and trusses being small and often 
scanty. Its foliage is not unlike that of R. 
cinnabarinum. 


Since the introduction of the 
Himalayan Rhododendrons 
much has been done in the raising of 
hybrids and, although these efforts are 
not always successful, a number of fine 
plants have been raised. Among other 


Hybrids. 


raisers of new forms in the south-west ianum and R. Hookeri, bearing, usually, pale 


thelateMr.Luscombe of CoombeRoyal, 


| ual specimens produce bright rose blossoms. 


near Salcombe, obtained several charm- 
ing varieties. ‘The late Mr. Shilson was 
also interested in this work, which has 


gardener at Tremough. Some of the 
finest hybrids I have seen are :— 


R. Ascot Brillant.—A hybrid of R. Thomp- | 


sont, bearing rich scarlet flowers with widely 
expanded mouths. One of the brightest of all 
Rhododendrons. 

R. Beauty of Tremough.—Raised by Mr. R. 
Gill. It is one of the best hybrids of R. 
Grifithianum and a cross between that kind 
and R. Thompsoni. Its flowers are of deep rose 
tint and about 44 inches across. At the Truro 
Spring Show in 1902 it was awarded the first- 
class certificate of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

R. Duke of Cornwall—A cross between 
R. arboreum and R. barbatum also raised by 
Mr. Gill, and bearing rose-crimson flowers 
about 4 inches across. At the Truro Show 
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of 1904 this obtained the first-class certifi- 
cate of the R.H.S., though the flowers that 
gained the award were considerably smaller 
than those on earlier trusses which had faded 
at the time of the show. 

R. Francis Thistleton Dyer.—Raised by 
Mr. Luscombe from R. Fortunez and a garden 
hybrid; bears large trusses of pink flowers 
with blotches in the throat. 

R. Gauntlettz.—A cross between R. Griffith- 
zanum and R. ponticum, but showing no trace 
of the latter parent. The flowers are pale pink 
changing to almost white, and nearly 5 inches 
across. Fourteen blossoms have been borne 
on a single truss. A fine variety. 

R. Harrisi.—A cross between Rs. Fortunet 
and arboreum, with handsome foliage more 


pointed than that of R. Thompsonz, though 


'the crimson flowers resemble that kind. It 


was raised by Mr. Harris in South Wales and 
bears his name. Mr. R. Gill also raised this 
variety and sent it to Kew shortly after it had 
been named. 


R. Kewense.—A hybrid between R. Griffith- 
rose flowers turning to white, though individ- 


R. Luscombet.—Raised by Mr. Luscombe 
from R. Fortunei and R. Thompsont. The flowers 


| are clear rose with reddish-brown spots on the 
now for many years been carried on with | 


much success by Mr. R. Gill, head-_ 


_ blossoms are deeper in hue. 


upper petals, 3 inches across, and carried in 
loose trusses. In R. Luscombet splendens the 


R. Manglesi.—Raised by the late Mr. 
Mangles. It bears tapering trusses of large 
white flowers suffused with pink and heavily 
spotted about 4 inches across. It is a good 
grower and free flowerer. There is a fine 
example at Penrose. It is a cross between 
R. Griffithianum and a garden hybrid named 
album elegans. 

R. Mrs. Henry Shilson.—A plant of unknown 
parentage, raised at Tremough. It bears large 
trusses of soft-pink, bell-shaped flowers of great 
Size. 

R. nobleanum.—A very old hybrid, raised 
at the Knap Hill Nursery over seventy years 
ago from R. arboreum and R. caucasicum. It 
bears close trusses of deep rose-red flowers. It is 
well-known throughout the south-west and is 
the first of all the Rhododendrons to flower. 
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R. Pink Pearl—A beautiful variety evi- 
dently related to R. Griffithianum, bearing clear 
pale-pink flowers, slightly spotted on the 
upper petals and 4 inches across. Small plants 
are now to be seen in many gardens of the 
south-west. 

R. Pride of Penjerrick—A cross between 
R. Griffithianum and R. Thompsont, bearing pale 


RHODODENDRON MANGLESI. 


rosy flowers lighter in the tube, with a spread- 
ing cup 3 inches in diameter. It was much 
admired at the Truro Show of 1903 and was 
raised by Mr. Gill. 

R. Shilsontz,—-Raised by the late Mr. Shilson 
as a cross between R. barbatum and R. Thomp- 
soni, and sharing their character. It bears rich 
red flowers, deeper in tint than those of R. 
barbatum and about 2 inches across. The larg- 
est plant at Tremough is 15 feet in height and 
as much in diameter. 

While in the south of Ireland last spring I 
saw a very handsome hybrid between R. Nut 
talli and R. Edgeworth1, with loose trusses of 
pure white flowers. 


TENDER RHODODENDRONS.—The distinct 
class of so-called Greenhouse Rhododendrons 
—of which R. Edgeworthi is an example— 
bear wide-spread, fragrant flowers of less con- 
sistency than those of the Himalayan species 
and their hybrids, and have rough and wrinkled 
foliage. Even in the south-west they are 
generally grown against walls. In the gardens 
at Trebah, however, there 
are several fine hybrids of 
this class growing as bushes 
in the open. These include 
R. fragrantissimum, 7 feet 
in height, R. Gibsom and 
R. Countess of Sefton, 6 feet 
by 6 feet, R. Lady Alice 
Fitzwilliam, 5 feet, and R. 
exonensis, 3 feet high and 5 
feet through. These are 
worthy of wider trialas bu- 
shes in warm and sheltered 
nooks in the south-west. 
There are several fine col- 
lections of Himalayan Rho- 
dodendrons and their hy- 
brids in this district. The 
best known are to be found 
in the gardens of Trem- 
ough, Saltram, Whiteway, 
Tregothnan, Menabilly, 
Trewidden, Killiow, Tre- 
bah, and Enys. Tremough 
datesits beginning asa Rho- 
dodendron garden from the 
timewhen SirJoseph Hook- 
er was in the Himalayas 
and sent to the late Mr. Shilson, owner of 
Tremough, seeds of the various species col- 
lected by him. Plants raised from these gave 
a start to the splendid collection now to be 
seen there. In this practically all the known 
species are represented, as well as many hybrids 
which,under careful cross-fertilisation, are con- 
stantly growing in number. There are many 
forms of R. arboreum ranging in colour from 
the deepest crimson, through rose, pink, and 
flesh tints, to the purest white, and sometimes 
beautifully spotted. In the Earl of Morley’s 
gardens at Saltram, near Plymouth, the collec- 
tion includes Rhododendrons Thompson, Kew- 
ense, Pink Pearl, Fordi, Francis Thistleton Dyer, 
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calophyllum, Hexe,racemosum,and many others. 
At Whiteway, near Chudleigh, South Devon, 
also the property of the Earl of Morley, the 
woods are planted with Himalayan Rhodo- 
dendrons some of which are 30 feet in height, 
while many fine plants are growing in the 
gardens. ‘These comprise, amongst others, 
Rhododendrons campanulatum and its variety 
Wallichi, campylocarpum, cinnabarinum Roylet, 
Blandfordieflorum, triflorum, fulgens, nilagir- 
icum, Coombe Royal, Mrs. Butler, the bright 
crimson R. Brayanum, Broughtont, Ascot Bril- 
fant, the blush-spotted Standard of Flanders, 
gloxinieflorum, and Black Arab, with flowers 
of deep maroon-red. The splendid specimens 
of R. Falconeri and R. grande in Lord Fal- 
mouth’s garden at Tregothnan—probably the 
finest of their species in the British Isles— 
have been already quoted, as has the remark- 
able plant of R. Grifithianum at Killiow. 

S. W. FITZHERBERT. 
RHODODENDRON DAL- 
HOUSLA 
Tue plant shown in our coloured plate 
is one of the most beautiful and interest- 
ing of Himalayan Rhododendrons, from 
the size and fragrance of its flowers and 
its peculiar habits of growth. A native 
of damp forests of the Eastern Hima- 
layas, at elevations of 6,000 to 9,000 
feet, itisfound growing upon the trunks 
of large trees, and rooting in the masses 
of decayed leaves, mosses, ferns, and 
other debris which accumulates in their 
branches. These conditions seemed to 
make its success in this country doubt- 
ful, but three years after its introduction 
a small seedling plant, grafted upon the 
common Rhododendron, flowered in 
the collection of the Earl of Rosslyn at 
Dysart House. Since then the plant has 
been grownin many parts ofthe country, 
but is still far from common. Its habit 
is straggling and needs training to secure 


an effective plant. Ifleft to themselves, 
seedlings will often run up a stem of 3 
or 4 feet without a break. In its own 
country it is seldom more than 6 or 8 
feet high, but is often larger under culti- 
vation. I have seen a fine plant at the 
Botanic Gardens, Birmingham, over 14 
feet high, and when in full beauty bearing 
over 100 heads of flower whose fragrance 
filled the house. On first opening, the 
flowers are of a pale yellowish-green, 
but quickly become a rich yellow and 
give offtheir strong fragrance which lasts 
forseveraldays. The flowers keep their 
colour while the scent lasts, and then 
slowly change to almost pure white 
before fading. The waxy bells are quite 
small upon first opening, but grow until 
the fully expanded flowers are from 4 
to 5 inchesin length, and about the same 
across the mouth. 

Several beautiful hybrids have 
been raised between this and 
other Himalayan Rhododendrons. ‘The 
well-known R. Countess 0) Haddington 
is a cross between our plant and &. 
ciliatum, from which it has taken its 
neat habit. The flowers are lilac-pink 
in colour, with the size and fragrance 
of R. Dalhousie. R. Dalhousie var. 
hybrida is from a cross with R. for- 
mosum. Its flowers are very near those 
of our plant in size and shape, but are 
mostly pure white, with sometimes a 
tinge of pink along the centre of the 
petals. The habit of the plant is mid- 
way between that of the parents, and the 
foliage intermediate in size and quite 
smooth. R. victorianum is the result of 


crossing R. Dalhousie and the closely 


Aybrids. 


* With coloured plate from a drawing by H. G. Moon at Kew. 
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allied R. Mutta//i,and differs little from 
Dathousig save in its slightly larger 
leaves. Since the introduction of R. 
Datlhousie several other kinds with the 
same peculiar habits of growth have been 
brought into cultivation, amongst them 
R. ciliicalyx, R. Edgeworthii, R. for- 
mosum, R. Lindleyi, R. Nuttall, and 
R. veitchianum, all of which grow under 
similar conditions and require the same 
culture. 

Cu.ture.—The conditions best suit- 
ed to indoor Rhododendronsarea large 
airy structure, allowing free ventilation 
during summer, and with a row or two 
of pipes round the house to keep out the 
worst of the frosts. In most parts of the 
country fire-heat is necessary during 
midwinter, but only enough to keep 
out sharpfrost. Many kindsindeed will 
stand ro or more degrees of cold with- 
out harm, but others, and especially the 
group to which our plant belongs, are 
ruined with more than 5 to 7 degrees. 
Fire-heat therefore becomes necessary 
when thethermometer shows something 
less than 5 degrees of frost inside the 
house. Where they can be planted out 
under glass, many of the stronger kinds 
reachalarge size. Thebordershould be 
about 24 feet deep, and at least a foot of 
this should be of good rough drainage, 
and the rest madeup of a mixture of two 
parts fibrous peat to one of sand. This 
isnotalways necessary, for in some parts 
of the country many kinds will do well 
with the natural soil, but for kinds such 
as R. Dalhousie,nothing but peat should 
be used. All Rhododendrons are sur- 
face-rooting, and evenin large plants the 
roots seldom reach more than 1 foot or 


15 inches in depth. For this reason, 
when planting, never cover the surface 
of the ball with more than half an inch of 
newsoil. A freeaccess of air to the roots 
isa first essential to success with Rhodo- 
dendrons. Thesummer temperature of 
the house should be kept as low as pos- 
sible, for the leaves of many kinds are 
apt to become scalded if the house gets 
too warm. For this reason roller blinds 
should be fitted outside and let down 
in hot weather and drawn up as soon as 
the sun has left that part of the house. 
Copious waterings, overhead and at the 
root, are needed during the spring and 
summer, with less during the autumn 
and winter months, or on any sign of 
ill-health. Ifin pots, the plants may be 
removed after finishing growth, to a 
shady place out of doors, to harden dur- 
ing the summer and autumn. An un- 
glazed house with roller blinds is useful 
for this purpose,and may be fitted up so 
as to be useful for many other purposes. 


CHAS. P. RAFFILL. 
Kew. 


WHISPERING Pines.—In a grove of Scotch 
Firs there is music on almost every day of the 
year. Through the open spaces between their 
ruddy pillars deep organ tones reverberate in 
the tempest and wild notes are struck at each 
fresh onslaught of the gale. Thereare whisper- 
ings from lonely northern forests, trodden only 
by the light footfall of the deer, shrill echoes 
of the eagle’s scream and the plover’s melan- 
choly wailing, answering each other in the 
dense solitudes of the blue-green crowns far 
overhead, whenever the threatenings of storm 
are borne upon the wings of the wind. And 
in calm and sunny weather the songs of birds 
and murmurs of insect life and all the peace- 
ful sounds of Nature, make richer harmonies 
when heard among the Pines. Harmonies 
that pass into the warp and woof of remem- 
brance and last as long as life itself. 
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THE GREATER TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 23. 
THE LARCH (Larix europea). 

Tur best tree that ever came to us from 
oversea, for its timber ; worthy to rank 
beside our Ash and Oak, and among 
the best trees for beauty. In plantations, 
often ill-made and quickly cut down, 
one seldom sees this extraordinary 
beauty ; but if we cross the Alps and 
get into some natural Larch forest, with 
the huge patriarchs barkless and prone 
among the young trees, or see the trees 
ina picturesque group Beode some rapid 


Tyrolese river, or on the rocks over a | 


mountain torrent ; or as at Dunkeld, 
where some of the first trees planted if 
our islands still stand; then we get 
some idea of its beauty. A native of 


the cold and lovely mountains of central | 


Europe, it is suited for all parts of our 


islands, and for many kinds of soil. The | 
Larch is the great tree of the dry, cold. 


regions of the northern hemisphere, 


and cold, and is happiest upon the 
wind-swept slopes of the mountain- 
side. The centre of its distribution 


| appears to be in Siberia, from whence 


it has made its way east and west into 
Europe and America, undergoing slight 
modifications of habit and form with 
changes of soil and climate. 

In Europe the Larch is seen at its 
best in the centralalpine region, though 
scattered more or less throughout the 


entire chain and its most precious orna- 


ment and possession. It represents at 


once the building material and fuel of 


the mountaineer, for the few other trees 


which share with it the upper slopes 


are rarer and of slow growth. For 
regions such as this the wood of the 
Larch is the most valued of all the Fir 
tribe, being hard, of rich red colour, 


full of resin, and so lasting as to have 


earned the name ‘‘ Oak of the moun- 
tains.” The oldest of the Swiss chalets, 


_datingin some cases from the fourteenth 


where it is found spreading ACTOSS | 
framework is as sound to-day as ever. 


Europe, Asia, and America. True it 
bears various names according as its 
home is in Sikkim, Japan, Siberia, 
Switzerland, or the Rocky Mountains, 
but whether called Larix Griffithit, 
japonica and Jleptolepis, sibirica and 
dahurica, europea or americana, occi- 
dentalis and Lyalfi—as the American 


species are now known—its form differs | 


so little that all may be treated under 
the generic name of Larch. Such dis- 
tinctions as exist between these kinds 
hardly touch the general appearance of 
the tree. Avoiding the rich soils of the 
plain and the shelter of the lowlands, 
the Larch seeks regions that are high, 


century, are built of Larch, and their 


It is much used for building 
chalets, farm-buildings, and 
all work requiring lightness and great 
strength ; in Russia it is used in pre- 
ference to Oak in the dockyards, be- 
coming hard as stone in contact with 
salt water, though its rigidity unfits it 
for masts or spars. It is also much used 
for the making of ladders, and its lighter 
wood for vine-trellises, for which it is 
in great demand in the south of Europe, 
and for hop-poles and other outdoor 
work in the north, because of its resis- 
tance toweather. Thoughit burns well 
it is not so good for fuel as other moun- 


Timber. 
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tain trees. From the near presence of 
vast Larch woods, the honey of Cha- 
mounix is supposed to derive its peculiar 
flavour. 

Dr. Christ’s account of 
it in its own country Is 
so graphic, that we quote the following 


from his book—* Flore de la Suisse.” 

“Tts fine and needle-like leaves, which fall at 
the approach of winter, enable it to support 
the extremes of heat and cold better than any 
other mountain tree. Its rough and deeply 
scored bark recalls that of the Oak, but is of 
brighter, ruddier tone, showing reddish-crim- 
son when broken. Lemon-hued Everma adorn 
it with a dainty, moss-like covering, more 
brilliant than the lichen growth of other trees. 
While young, the mountain Larchisvery erect, 
and it is only with advancing age that some of 
its branches assume that densely spreading and 
curved form which impart to it more of char- 
acter and beauty. In good conditions of soil it 
often reachesa great size, for Larches of 80 feet 
in height and 6 feet in diameter, are by no 
means rare. The report issued by the Swiss 
Federal Council on mountain forests mentions 
one tree in the Vaudois Alps which measured 8 
feet in diameter at 9 feet from the ground, and 
yet was only 250 years old. It is one of our 
most precious timber trees, the wood being of 
a deep brown in the older trees, and stoutly 
resisting the effects of air and water. Sendtner 
remarks that its texture is as tough and com- 
pact as the root-wood of Pine trees, but this 
is not from the same excessive amount of 
resin, but is caused by a thickening of the 
cellular tissues until they are completely filled 
and pressed together. In the Valais are chalets 
built of this wood hundreds of years ago, and 
which, though stained a deep black by age 
and sunlight, are as sound as when newly put 
up. The rustling of the wind in the Larch 
forests is soft and musical, and the young 
foliage of tender green imparts to them a 
peculiar grace and charm in early summer. 
In districts of the Haut Valais—as at Kipper- 
wald—where the Larch mingles with the 
Birch, the effect is delicate, luminous, almost 
ethereal. 


In its own land. 
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“The contrast between the forest-clad 
heights of an alpine landscape, as seen in 
summer and in winter, is very striking. In 
summer, the tree in its foliage of finest 
green, in effect is not very different from 
the Fir; but in winter, and even in spring, 
when the snow no longer covers the face of 
the earth, it gives such a touch of sadness 
and desolation to the landscape that one can 
hardly understand the change. The valley, 
so verdant in summer, now appears bare and 
forestless, because the branches of the Larch 
are so slender, and their colour so pale, that 
the trees are scarcely to be distinguished from 
the brown soil of the forest. In woods of 
summer-leafing trees one is prepared for this 
change, but unconsciously one is apt to 
endow the foliage of the Conifere with con- 
tinuous life, and thus the eye is surprised at its 
loss. But the debt is amply repaid with the 
awakening year, when the forest bursts into 
exquisite beauty through changing phases 
such as are unknown among the pine woods. 
The finely drooping branches are dotted with 
a thousand ruby-coloured Cones even before 
the bursting of the leaf, and these again are 
mingled with Catkins of fairest yellow.” 


The outline of the Larch is graceful 
and picturesque. In its youth erect and 
tapering, with age it often becomes 
quaintlyirregular, the more so if perched 
upon rocky ledges, or standing in the 
track of an ancient moraine and ex- 
posed to wind. Its trunk and limbs 
are then twisted into shapes the most 
fantastic, now standing stiffly defiant 
as though in mute rebellion against its 
hard destiny, now drooping in quaint 
disorder after long battling with the 
elements. Nothingis more picturesque 
than one of these storm-beaten veterans, 
worsted in the long struggle for exist- 
ence, with many of its branches gone 
yet standing its ground, shaking its 
shattered limbs in the face of the blast 


_and still decking itself in green to wel- 
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come the returning summer. Many 
such storm-scarred trees are to be seen 
in the higher Alps—the valleys of Aoste, 
of Valais, and the Grisons, and espe- 
cially upon the southern slope of the 
Pennine Alps—old trees with their 
branches torn to shreds and their tops 
splintered, yet sound and vigorous at 
heart, disdaining to give up the struggle 
so long as summer gives time to restore 
the winter’s losses. Seenin bright moon- 
light, thrown into relief against a clear 
sky or the snowy glaciers, there is some- 
thing which charms us in these patri- 
archal trees,a lesson of quenchless hope 
with its long-sustained endeavour, of a 
spirit that never knows when it 1s 
beaten. In the depths of the Valais 
are many fine old trees standing alone 
in the summer pasture-land and giving 
shelter year after year to bands of shep- 
herds with their flocks. Upon the Alps 
of Civiez, in the deep Vallon de Nen- 
daz, and above Iserable, such veterans 
may be seen, familiar to many genera- 
tions of the hardy mountaineers, who 
every summer make their cheese and 
their butter in the noontide shade of 
their vast limbs, and sleep in the bran-_ 
ches or upon the ground under the 
same protecting canopy. Trees 100 
feet high are not uncommon. The 
famous Larch of Blitzingen in the Haut 
Valais, though partly shattered by light- 
ning upon several occasions, still ex- 
ceeds go feet in height, with a girth 
of 26 feet just above the ground : its 
age has been estimated at 500 years. 
Nor is this age at all exceptional, for 
there are many older trees than this, { 
instanced by the vast trunk cut in the 


Valais and shown at Geneva in 1896, 
during the Swiss National Exhibition, 
its age being over goo years. The 
march of the centuries was traced upon 
this solid disk by little flags stuck in 
the woody layers corresponding with 
contemporary great events, from the 
year 1291, which saw the dawn of the 
Swiss Federation, to 1315 with its 
battle of Morgarten, and so on through 


the national history to the present time. i 


This historical tree is still preserved in 
the Swiss Federal Museum. 

The Larch covers a vast area 
among the Alps, touching 
here and there the Chestnuts of the 
Mediterranean region where they creep 
upwards from the plains, as alongside 
the railway between St Maurice and 
Martigny (Valais), where the sylva of 
the north joins hands with that of the 
south. Further west, and south, it be- 
comes rare and dies away in the Jura, 
the Vosges, and the Basses Alpes. Its 
limit of altitude is about 7000 feet, or 
a little more upon the southern slopes 


Area. 


of the Alps. Though often supposed 


to be impatient of chalk this is not the 
case, provided the situation be openand 


_well-drained. The finest Larch forests 


are seen in the Valais, the Grisons, and 
the Tyrol, but commonly mingled with 
other trees upon the lower slopes and 
with the Swiss Pine above, forming 
woods of beautiful contrast from the 
great difference in aspect and character 
of these two great trees of Switzerland. 
It is less often found alone. 

The largestforests of pure 
Larch occurin the moun- 
tains of Haut Valaisin the valleys of Saas 


Largest forests. 
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and St Nicolas, upon the Simplon, and in 
the Binnenthal. These valleys are for 
the most part closed by narrow and 
damp gorges which are thickly grown 
with Pine woods ; but on mounting 
to where their sides open out to the 
air and sunlight, the upper slopes are 
clothed with forests of pure Larch. 
Scattered in decreasing numbers in the 
Alps Vaudoises, the tree reaches its 
western limit in Dauphiny, where it 
is scarce and of poor quality. Around 
Berne also it becomes scanty, and dis- 
appears completely from central Swit- 
zerland, in the cantons of Glaris and 


Unterwald. The drier slopes of the. 


Carpathians suit it well but, fearing 
the heat of the Mediterranean region, 
it is absent through the whole of south- 
ern Europe from Caucasus to the 
Pyrenees, though by a strange error, 
Nyman reports it as growing in the 
Pyrenees and in parts of Catalonia. 
From the Carpathians, eastward it dis- 
appears completely in the plains of 
Russia, only to reappear on the far 
side of the Ural Mountains in the form 
stbirica, which differs from that of Eu- 
rope only in its more upright and taper- 
ing trunk, and the more rounded and 
convex scales of its cones. Northward 
it reaches its arctic limit in Bogenida— 
latitude 7 1°—-where, as a stunted shrub 
it creeps nearer the pole than any other 
tree. 

A long winter’s rest of four or five 
months is best for the Larch, and it 
must have space and light, hence very 
close planting is not good, and we 
should plant it more and more in mixed 
woods rather than in solid masses. In 


forests, the Larch is always wide apart, 
and the soil covered with a rich sward, 


which is regularly pastured or mown. 


The tree gives seed so freely 
in its native region, and is 
increased to such an extent in all the 
finest nurseries of Europe worthy of 
the name, that there is not often need 
to propagate it in a home nursery, 
unless it be upon the largest estates and 
on soil fitted for seed-raising, which 
many soils are not. One of the evils of 
the home nursery that we usually see, 
is that everything in it is kept till too 
old for the best planting; whereas, the 
smaller the Larch is when planted, the 
better the result; little plants are natur- 
ally cheaper than large ones, though 
the large ones are not worth having as 
a gift. As regards the space allowed 
to each tree, I think 4 feet both ways 
is the best, whether the trees are planted 
for their own sake or as nurses to other 
trees. As nurses they might even be 
planted a little closer, but, generally, 
4 feet is the right distance apart. The 
Larch fruits early, but the seed is often 
sterile until middleage when it becomes 
regularly fertile. The cones open some- 
times in the autumn but more often not 
until the following spring, remaining on 
the trees for years after shedding their 
seed. These empty cones are readily 
known by their dark colour, the new 
cones being red and grey. The seed is 
mostly shed in March. As sold by the 
trade it contains only 35 to 45 per cent. 
of fertile seed, while the proportion is 
often less. The way to test it is to put 
the seed in water, when the fertile seeds 


sink. This large proportion of bad seed 


Increase. 
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is due to the thick outer husk, which 
makes good and bad so nearly equal in 
weight as to hinder separation by me- 
chanical means. Another reason is the 
smallness of the cones. When fresh, 
from 60,000 to 100,000 seeds go the 
pound, according to quality. It ger- 
minates in three or four weeks and will 
keep good for as many years, two to 
three years being needed to raise useful 
plants. Where Larch is sown in quan- 


tity it is usual to steep the seed in water | 


for a fortnight or so before sowing in 


the spring; this softens the hard outer 


husk, and hastens germination. 

Larcu Diszase.—The Larch, like all 
the trees of Europe, has a great many 
diseases, but the one that affects us most 
is that knownas “Canker,” and the work 
of a fungus (Dasycypha calycina) which 
has the power not only of living on the 
outside but also of making its way into 
the heart of the tree. The first sign of 
this disease is an unhealthy look about 
the needles, and their early fall. Spots 
soon follow upon the twigs and bran- 
ches, and the pretty cup-like spores of 
the fungus (called Pezzzxa) appear upon 
resinous wounds or swellings, spreading 
thedisorder as theyripen. The remedy 
is difficult not to say impossible,toapply 
inany thorough way. Not unlikely our 
mild open winters, whichare so different 
from the arctic winters in which the 
Larch usually lives, have something to 
do with it, and also, owing to the great 
popularity of the tree, the fashion in 
which it has been planted in masses, very 
often absurdly close. We have seen it 
planted 18 inches apart, and so weak 
that the wind blew the trees over. If 


the disease occurs in such conditions it 
spreadsrapidly. Theremedyisto group 
the Larch more in open and airy places, 
and the higher and more exposed the 
better. If used in our moist valleys it 
is better to go in for mixed planting 
instead of massing, although here and 
there one must mass. 


REFERENCES.—Evelyn, Silva, p. 309 ; Loudon, Abor- 
etum, vol. 4, p. 2350; Selby, British Forest Trees, p. 483 ; 
Veitch’s Manual, p. 125 ; Cobbett, Woodlands, par. 311; 
Gordon, Pinetum, p. 168; Webster, Hardy Coniferous 
Trees, p. 65; Mouillefert, Essences Forestieres, p. 350 ; 
Cannon, Semer et Planter, pp. 56 and 159; Mathieu, 
Flore Forestiere, p. 555 ; Boppe and Jolyet, Les Forets, 
p- 90: Forbes, English Estate Forestry, p. 87 ; Michie, 
The Larch, culture and management ; and many notes in 
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JACOBINIA (JUSTICIA). 
Tuese soft-wooded hothouse plants 
have suffered much through changes, for 
all have been known under other names, 
and several have quite an appalling list of 
synonyms. The group has been partly 
torn from Justicia, a large tropical genus 
now little grown in gardens, and widely 
scattered over the warmer parts of the 
world in India, Africa,and South Amer- 
ica. A few other plants long known as 
Libonia,Sericographis,and Sericobonia, 
are also included with them. As now 
understood Jacobinia includes some 30 
to 40 species of hothouse plants from 
Mexico and the warmer parts of South 
America, with tubular flowers of scarlet, 
orange, yellow, or pink. While in most 
cases crowded together in dense heads, 
in some the flowersarearrangedas sparse 
clusters which are more useful for cut- 
ting. Though forming shrubs or even 
lowtrees of 10 or more feet in their own 
country, their gaunt straight stems are 
against the use of old plantsin the green- 


house and it is usual to discard them 
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after the second or third season, while 


some growers prefer to start afresh each 
spring. 

In the main of simple culture, their 
needs are rich soil, a moist and genial 
atmosphere while in growth, and rather 
less heat while hardening and when in 
flower. Their value lies in the fact that 
they bloom for the most part during 
winter, when their bright heads of flower 
are useful in lighting up the greenhouse 
or for rooms, lasting for several weeks 
in beauty. For this work plants in small 
potsare the best, and these may be raised 
each spring from young tops rooted in 
heat and grown on freelytill their flower- 
ing pots are well filled with roots, when 
they are kept going by liquid manure. 
These young plants may be stopped 
once, or even twice if started early and 
intended to flower late, but being very 
long jointed, noamount of pinching will 
make them bushy and it is best to aim at 
a few stout shoots and large heads, than 
to risk loss of flower through weakened 
growths. Old plants may be cut back 
afterarest, and do very well in larger pots 
for a second season, but after this they 
becomenaked. Ifneglected,even young 
plants soon take anugly look by the loss 
of their leaves, which, while handsome 
in health, are sensitive to drought, sud- 
den changes of temperature, andin some 
cases to fog and gaslight. Red spider, 
to which they are subject, has the same 
effect and must be keptaway by vigorous 
growth in a moist atmosphere, with 
abundance of water at the root while 
active. Small plants of Facobinia Poh- 
liana are cleverly grown for the French 
market by getting large plants to form 


their cone-like flower-heads early, and 
then, while still undeveloped, these tops 
are rooted as cuttings and open their 
flowers at once, in little pots which find 
a ready sale for house decoration. 

Most of the Jacobinias are old plants, 
but one kind is new, having come to 
France only a few years ago, and useful 
in the open during summer and under 
glass in autumn. Coming from Uru- 
guay, Facobinia suberecta is less tender 
than most, withatrailing habitand small 
white leaves rather like those of the sil- 
very Gnaphalium, and fitted for the same 
uses. In addition to its pretty foliage 1 it 
bears bright heads of orange- crimson 
flowers distinct and beautiful in the au- 
tumn, but coming rather late these are 
not always seen at their best in the open 
but will finish blooming in the green- 
house. This newkind does not seem to 
have yet found its way into English gar- 
dens, but is offered by French houses, 
and is a pretty plant. 


“facobinia aurea.—An erect shrub of 4 to 6 
feet, with large rounded leaves upon long stalks, 
and tubular flowers of bright yellow in large 
crowded heads, borne at the tips of the shoots. 
Does best in an intermediate house, flowering 
from July to lateautumn, but is now rarely met 
with. Honduras. Syn. Cyrtantheracatalpefolia. 

“Ff. chrysostephana.—Till within the last two 
or three years this plant had also well-nigh dis- 
appeared from gardens,spite of its beautyduring 
the winter months. It is an erect shrub with 
angular shoots and dark green leaves, shaded 
with reddish-purple beneath and threaded by 
red veins. Its bright orange-yellow flowers, of 
a lighter shade within the curved tube, are 
carried in dense flat heads and last in beauty for 
many weeks. It is easily raised from cuttings, 
and grown in an intermediate house. Mexico. 
Syn. Cyrtanthera chrysostephana. 

“f. coccinea—A handsome kind, seen re- 
cently at the meetings of the Royal Horticul- 
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tural Society, sent by Messrs. Veitch, and also 
well flowered in the conservatory at Kew. In 
its own country it reaches 8 to rofeet high and 
is then very conspicuous with its flowers of 
deep scarlet in large tapering heads, the hooded 
tubes set in a cone-like cluster of bright green 
hairybracts. Theleavesare broadlyoval,smooth 
and shining, of thinner textureand uponslight- 
er stems than in others of the group. Easily 
raised from cuttings, it is one of the finest of 
winter-flowering plants, blooming and lasting 
well in a comparatively cool house. Cayenne. 
Syns. Fusticia coccinea, and Pachystachys coc- 
cinea. 

“Ff. Ghiesbreghtiana.—A_ beautiful green- 
house shrub long known as Sericographis, 
which will stand rather cooler treatment than 
others of the group, though some heat is neces- 
sary while making growth. Its winter flowers 
of bright scarlet in a half-drooping feathery 
raceme of 6 to 8 inches, are useful for cutting 
or last a long while upon the plant. It may be 
had in bloom from October to December, or 
from Christmas to February, and well grown 
plants from 1 to 3 feet high are useful in the 
winter months, with their showy flowers over- 
topping the foliage of deep, glossy green. 
Young plants in small pots flower freely, potted 
in rich soil and fed with manure on coming 
intoflower. Stopping should be done early and 
the plants grown on in full light and a moist 
atmosphere, with a partial rest to ripen and 
develop flower from the end of July. Late 
potting, or shade, means failure. Young cut- 
tings may be potted 5 or 6 together, and older 
plants grown singly. Sudden changes of tem- 
perature, or drought, should be avoided, as 
tending to cause the flowers to fall. Old plants 
may be kept for several seasons, for conservatory 
decoration. Mexico. Syns. Sericographis, or 
Aphelandra Ghiesbreghtiana. 

F. liboniana.—A straggling Brazilian shrub 
of 5 to 6 feet, with bold smooth leaves of deep 
green, nearly or quite 12 inches long and about 
half this in width, shaded with purple under- 
neath, the same colour suffusing the stems, leaf- 
stalks,andveins. The flowersarein large crown- 
like heads of soft red, with the curved florets set 
inpurple-tinted bracts. It isa handsome plant, 
beautiful when loaded with flowers in autumn 
or early spring. Where room can be spared, 


it succeeds very well planted out in a warm 
house or winter garden. 

“f. Lindent—A handsome Mexican shrub 
with angular greenish-brown stems, swollen at 
the joints, and long oval leaves of smooth tex- 
ture, glossy above and shaded violet beneath, 
threaded with conspicuous reddish-brown 
veins. Tubular flowers of 2 inches long, of 
deep orange-yellow colour, coming in showy 
heads during autumn. 

Ff. magnifica.—A good old plant and one of 
the best known; useful for its long display and 
for the ease with which it flowers at different 
seasons from summer to mid-winter. At Rio- 
de-Janeiro, whence it was brought in 1827, 
it makes a shrub 10 feet high with stout angu- 
lar branchesand noble leaves of downy texture, 
a foot long. The flowers are rosy- purple, 
gathered in a dense spike of tubular florets set 
in a cone-like head of purplish bracts. The 
florets are cut into two lobes, the upper lip 
arching, and the lower recurved. This kind 
will stand rougher treatment and a cooler tem- 
perature than most, but is worthy of care for 
its usefulness in rooms and the conservatory, 
the flowers coming in long succession though 
individually short-lived. In warm southern 
gardens it is sometimes stood out for awhile in 
summer, but unless well-sheltered the leaves 
suffer, with loss of effect. It is best under glass, 
where a long season of beauty may be secured 
by growing young plants, and old ones cut back, 
in houses of varying temperature. Old plants 
need a rest before cutting back and should then 
be started vigorously in heat, and repotted into 
rather small pots when growth has well begun; 
fed with soot-water and liquid manure, these 
will bloom freely in a winter temperature of 


50to6odegrees. A variety issometimes offered - 


as “Fusticia carnea, with flowers of a paler shade. 
Much grown forty years ago, this kind has 
now largely given place to the dwarfer forms 
of “fusticia Pohliana. 

“. Mohintli—A beautiful old plant, but 
rare in gardens and of poor appearance unless 
well grown. Of vigorous growth, it makes a 
spreading bush of ro feet in the warmer parts 
of Mexico, specially abundant in the valley 
of Orizaba and around Cordova, where its 
many heads of orange-scarlet flowers are beauti- 
ful from January to May. Its stems are round, 
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slightly swollen at the joints, with narrow oval | manure and soot-water are used to stimulate 
leaves of thick texture and hard glossy surface, | free growth in small pots. Cuttings may be 
drawn out to a blunt point. It is only sub- | made in spring, or for larger plants may be 
evergreen, and if neglected becomes drawn and | taken in summer and repotted early in the year. 
naked. To avoid this it should be 
freely pinched and well fed and is 
thenahandsomegreenhouse shrub, ie 
flowering profusely in spring and "SSS . 
earlysummer. The flowers appear eT  & 
upon the side-shoots and in the a , ui ly © 
leaf-axils, the long orange-red es: if . wy ib | 
tubes swollen in the centre and by \ 4 7 
deeply two-lobed, the upper lobe a 
erect and narrow, the lower curled 
in a spiral and notched. Easily 
raised from cuttings of the soft 
side shoots. Syns. Dicliptera scor- 
pioides, Drejera Willdenowiana, Ser- 
icographis Mohintlt. 

Ff. paucifiora.—An old green- 
house plant better known as Lr 
bonia floribunda, now less grown 
than formerly. It is a pretty little 
shrub of 1 to 3 feet, neat in habit, 
and leafy as a dwarf Box. The yel- 
low and red flowers are very wel- 
come in autumn and winter, open- 
ing from October to January or 
even later according to treatment, 
and long enduring. It requires 
careful handling, the leaves being 
sensitive to drought, changes of 
temperature, fog, and gaslight, 
and the plants never quite recover 
their loss. Some growers plant 
out the newly-rooted cuttings 
in prepared beds under frames, 
where air or warmth can be given 
at will, and the lights removed 
for awhile during August and 
part of September, when the 
plants are potted and flowered in 


eer ey ie | 


summer, allowing air and less 

water towards autumn, for the 
ripening which alone induces a good show of | Well grown old plants are handsome for con- 
flower. This plan has its advantages but the | servatory decoration. In the south of Europe 
pots should be plunged to the rim, constant | this is a favourite shrub, often a yard or more 
moisture being needed while in growth, and | high, always neat, and beautiful when in flower. 
syringing to avoid red spider. Weak liquid Brazil. 
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“f. Penrhosiensis—This plant is a cross be- 
tween paucifora and Ghiesbreghtiana and shows 
a blending of their good qualities. It is more 
reliable and earlier in flower than pauciflora, 
and free from its tendency to loss of leaf. Its 
habit is more drooping, with larger leaves and 
deeper red flowers, appearing from October 
and lasting long in a greenhouse temperature. 
Its flowers are larger, more abundant, and use- 
ful for cutting, the sprays showing well in 
artificial light. As it needs a long season of 
growth, the cuttings are best made in summer 
and repotted in early spring for flowering the 
following autumn. Perhaps still best known 
by its old name, Libonia Penrhosiensis. 

A second hybrid between ¥. Ghiesbreghtiana 
and ‘f. paucifiora, but raised in another garden 
and quite different from Libonia Penrhosiensis, is 
known as x Sericobonia ignea. It isa pretty little 
greenhouse shrub of 2 to 3 feet, with slender, 
erect stems, swollen and reddish at the joints, 
and long leaves of deep glossy green. The 
clusters of brilliant orange-red flowers spring 
from the leaf-axils, opening in November and 
December, and lasting several weeks in full 
beauty. Being freely produced, their colour 
is good for rooms in the dull season, and the 
long light stems are pretty for cutting. It has 
never been a common plant, but is well worth 
growing. 

Ff. Pohliana.—A very handsome plant, some- 
times classed as a variety of ‘Fusticia magnifica, 
but distinct in its more robust and leafy habit 
and in the intense colour of its flowers. Its 
beauty may be gathered from our engraving, 
showing the fine flower-spike carried upon 
angular stems of 2 to 3 feet, with handsome 
leaves of 6 inches, often prettily tinged with 
purple. It flowers freely in autumn and winter 
and is one of the most useful and easily grown 
of the group. A variety known as ve/utina 
carriessoft downy leaves and flowers of a pretty 
pale rose ; while ve/wtima nana is a dwarf form 
with all the merits of its parent, and much 
grown in small pots for decoration. 

F. sericea.—A distinct and beautiful plant 
from Peru, covered with silky white hairs and 
bearing spikes of hairy red flowers. Introduced 
early in the last century, it is perhaps not now 
in cultivation. 

F. suberecta.—A new species lately raised in 


France from seed brought from Uruguay by 
M. André. It is a greenhouse perennial herb, 
with trailing stems rising to flower, and covered 
with a white silky coating of fine appearance. 
The leaves are rounded, thick, upon very short 
stalks, and covered with the same pale hairs. 
The flower-stems rise abruptly, bearing narrow 
tubular flowers of pale orange-red, nearly closed 
at the mouth by dark anthers, and gathered into 
clusters of 12 to 15 blooms. These showy 
flowers are in fine contrast with the spreading 
carpet of pale stems and foliage, and the plant 
is sufficiently hardy for use in the open during 
summer in the same way as for Gnaphalium 
/anatum, which it somewhat resembles. Asthe 
flowers appear somewhat late,it isa gain to grow 
it in pots, for removal to the greenhouse on 


the approach of bad weather. 


THE KENTUCKY YELLOW- 
WOOD. 


WE have received several letters as to exist- 
ing trees of this kind, and they prove that the 
fine old trees to be seen here and there, some- 
times quite as large as in Kentucky, are fast 
dying out. Of the group at Highclere Castle 
only one now remains, and that tree fast going. 
The fine tree at Syon House is still the largest 
in England, with a height of 75 feet, a trunk 
measurement of 64 feet, and a spread of 60 feet. 
But it is also in decay, and become so hollow 
in the centre as to need support. At Kew, only 
one of the trees existing twenty years ago is 
now alive, standing by itself, near the Director’s 
office. It is in fair health, and though only 
about 30 feet high has a girth of more than 
5 feet and a spread of 40 feet. The tree with 
the largest stem is at Surrenden Park in Kent, 
where a tree 50 feet high measures 84 feet 
round the trunk ; of late years it has suffered 
much from storms, one of which carried away 
its head, though it is still beautiful in autumn 
and flowered a little this year. Of a tree at 
Knap Hill Nursery Mr. Waterer sends an 
interesting note. This old tree is 40 feet high 
and about the same in spread of limb, while 
the trunk measures 8 feet at 3 feet from the 
ground. Mr. Waterer adds that it is always 
fine in the autumn, and especially so this year. 
It has flowered at intervals, but only in irre- 
gular patchesand upon the weaker side-shoots. 


The more vigorous and healthy branches near 
the top do not flower, and strange to say, the 
easterly side of the tree flowers more freely 
than any other. This all tends to prove that 
the Cladrastis is not a long-lived tree, and 
lest we should lose the effect of its fine autumn 
colour, planters should make a note of it 
wherever the conditions of soil and shelter 
permit, and seek to renew these dying veterans. 


CEDARS OF LEBANON 
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Pinus ExceLsA AND THE WeEyMouTH PINE. 
—This Pine is, in my opinion, one of the 
finest Conifers we have, for wherever I plant 
it—including even Scotland and Ireland—it 
never fails in any exposure, bleak or sheltered, 
and in all soils. I find it grows quickest on 
light, sandy soils, and if the site is exposed the 
timber is best. In sheltered places it rushes 
up quickly, but the wood is soft from the 


PART OF A GROUP OF CEDARS OF LEBANON, AT WHITTON. Lugraved for “ Flora, from a Photo. 


CEDARS OF LEBANON AT 
WHITTON. 


To demonstrate the value of grouping 
trees of the nobler sorts like the Cedar 
of Lebanon, we have the pleasure to 
show this month a view of grouped 
Cedars of which the effect is very good, 
although an even closer planting might 
have given taller stems. The impres- 
sion obtained from grouping such trees 
is far more effective than the usual way 
of isolated specimens. Our account of 
the Cedar of Lebanon appeared in the 
issue for October last, upon p. 291. 


large size of the annual rings. Its delicate 
bluish tone and spreading growth make it 
very effective when grouped, either with a 
number of its kind or with other Pines. I 
rank it as one of the best kinds among the 
Pines, as I do Abies fastocarpa among the 
Spruces. I have long struck the Weymouth 
Pine, its relative, out of my lists, as being a 
dangerous tree to plant anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of Beeches, as it is the one 
tree that breeds the insect which attacks the 
Beech, causing what is known as the “ Beech- 
blight.” In numberless instances I have been 
asked to advise upon this Beech disease, and 
have invariably found the Weymouth Pine to 
be the contaminating source. I have just had 
an instance of this at Bear Wood, where the 
fine Beeches were being killed, this being due 
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to half a dozen infected Wee Though 
this Pine is nearly related to Pinus exce/sa [have 
never seena Pius excelsaattacked by the insect. 
Pinus excelsa has no disease in this country, or 
at least I have never detected any. W. G. 


MARICA.* 

Tuis group of the Iris family comprises 
eleven or twelve beautiful plants, rarely 
seen, save in a few choice collections. 
Thosein cultivationare handsome plants 
with Iris-like foliage of graceful effect 
under glass, growing and flowering free- 
ly. The flowers are exquisitely beauti- 
ful, poised like butterflies upon long 
ielike stems, delicate in textureasany 
Orchid, and though each bloom only 
lasts for a few hours, they come in suc- 
cession for two or three weeks during 
the summer. The plants are found 
mainly in eastern tropical America, from 
Mexico to South Brazil. One kind— 
Marica Sabini—is African, coming 
fromtheisland of St. Thomas, and bear- 
ing pale blue or mauve flowers, fully 3 
inches across. Marica brachypus is a 
native of Trinidad, whilst Marica grac- 
ilis comes from the cooler parts of 
Mexico and Central America. 

Cutrure.—Withoneexception, they 


are evergreen stove perennials, not dry-_ 


off like many hothouse plants, 
fuoh a partial rest should follow the 
flowering season. Thedark glossy leaves 
require moisture at all times, and an 
increased supply during the proiae 
period, when doses of weak liquid man- 
ure may be given. The plants thrive in 
good loam, with some fibrous peat, and 
plenty of sharp washed sand. There 
should also be ample drainage to carry 
off the surplus water in the spring 


aoa ae the flower-stalks are 
developing and much moisture is re- 
quired. The best time to repot is early 
spring, the care needed, being, to with- 
hold water fora few days afterwards until 
new roots form. Otherwise the stems 
are apt to decay just at the ground line, 
with loss of flower and sometimes of 
the plant itself. Once past this stage, 

water may be given freely. Increase is 
simple with any old plant of Marica 
gracilis, for after flowering, the tips of 
the flower-stalks can be layered into 
small pots, where they root and form 
sturdy little plants. Otherkinds should 
be divided and potted off in small pots ; 
put into brisk bottom-heat and shaded 
from sun for a few days, new roots 
quickly form, and the young plants 
should be grown on into large tufts, 
for small plants are of little value for 
effect while large tufts will give beauty 
for several weeks. The plant of our 
plate is a pretty one, when seen at its 
best in the variety ee but like 
most of the group it is to-day rare in 
gardens. The following kinds have been 
in cultivation :— 

Marca brachypus.—A beautiful plant, like 
that of our plate in form of flower, but yellow 
in colour and with foliage not quite so stout. 
The flowers are in small stemless clusters, with 
limp and ovate spathe-valves as against the 
lanceolate and firm spathe-valves in some other 
kinds, and the segments bright yellow striped 
with red and brown towards the base. West 
Indies. Syn. Cypella brachypus. 

M. caerulea.—This is perhaps the best 
known of the group, having been in cultiva- 
tion for many years. It differs principally 
from the plant figured in the colour of its 


flowers, which are bright blue in some forms 
and of a distinct lilac shade in others. It has 


* With coloured plate from a drawing by H. G. Moon in The Nurseries, St Albans. 
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been several times figured and described under 
this and other names, such as Cype//a caerulea 
and Cypura cerulea. 

M. gracilis.— A plant of more slender habit 
than other kinds and so much hardier from 
its more northerly range as to succeed in a 
greenhouse temperature, where I have grown 
it with Moreas, Iris fimbriata, and Aristea, 
with perfect success. The flowers are on leaf- 
like flower-stalks which lengthen to produce 
offsets. ‘They are from 14 to 2 inches wide, 
the outer segments being white with cross- 
bars of brown and yellow at the base, the 
inner segments reflexed, and blue, like a very 
small flower of Marica Northiana. Syn. Cypella 
gracilis. 


M. humilis —A Brazilian species probably | 
long lost to cultivation though flowered by > 


Loddiges in 1825. It comes very near M. 
lutea, differing from it mainly in its forked 
flower-stem and the blue-tipped inner seg- 
ments. 

M. Jongifolia.—Another yellow- flowered 
species from Rio de Janeiro, which has also 
disappeared from gardens. It must have been 
an attractive plant, as the flowers were golden 
yellow, 2 inches across, with the inner seg- 
ments banded with brown. It was grown in 
the Berlin Botanic Gardens about 1828, and, 
like many other kinds of Marica wasoriginally 
placed in the genus Cyfe//a. 

M. lutea—A dwarf and early-flowering 
plant, with narrow erect leaves little more 
than 6 inches high, and blooming in April. 
Its flowers are yellow and like those of MW. 
humilis but of somewhat brighter tone, with 
five reddish bars upon the outer segments in 
place of four, and the ends of the inner seg- 
ments white with green bars instead of plain 
purple or blue. 

M. Northiana.—One of the finest of the 
group, with flat sword-shaped leaves 1 to 2 
feet in length and 2 inches wide. The flower- 
stalk is yet longer and flattened in the same 
way, with fragrant flowers borne near the end, 
and 3 to 4 inches across when fully expanded. 
The beautiful blend of colours seen in the 
flowers is faithfully rendered in the plate, the 
variety sp/endens being distinguished from its 
parent only in its intensity of colour. It is not 
a new plant, having been known for more 


than a century past, though so scarce as to 
have almost disappeared. Syns. Iris Northiana, 
Ferraria elegans, and Morea Northiana. 

M. occidentalis.—A plant more recently dis- 
covered than others of the group, and coming 
from a region in Peru more to the west of 
the continent. Its leaves grow in a fan-shaped 
cluster of about a foot, with erect and winged 
flower-stems exceeding theleaves. The flowers 
appear during July in clusters of three, with 
outer segments white and spreading, the inner 
mottled with brown and tipped with violet. 

- Stanmore. JOHN W. ODELL. 
NATURAL ALPINE GARDENS. 
A MOVEMENT, which should have some 
influence on this branch of flower 
gardening, has lately taken placeabroad, 
in the formation of alpine gardens in 
their natural homes, at the elevations 
and among the rocks where they are 
happiest. We have seen some of these 
gardens, and while in sympathy with 
the movement, we regret that instead of 
taking Nature as it is, and massing the 
mountain plants upon the ground as 
they ought to be, they are formed more 
upon our garden ideas of “‘rockeries.” 
Surely the right way is to accept the 
rocks as they are, and plant the ground 
in natural ways. Not only in Switzer- 
land and other parts of Europe might 
this be done, but thereare many districts 
in northern England, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, in which work of the 
same kind might be undertaken. Even 
the south in some districts has natural 
rock cropping out where fine planting 
might be done in private places too. As 
to what has been already accomplished 
in various parts of Europe, we have the 
following from M. Correvon :— 

The Jardin de la Linnza at Bour 
St. Pierre, Valais, is the oldest alpine 
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garden in Switzerland. It was founded 
in 1889, in response to a generous gift 
by Prof. Romanes of Oxford, followed 
by grants from the English and Swiss 
Alpine Clubs, from Prince de Join- 
ville, and the Swiss Government. The 
Government continues its support, aid- 
ed by Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, the 
Geneva lodge of the Swiss Alpine Club, 
and othercontributions. Situated upon 
a rocky summit overlooking the village 


of Bourg St. Pierre, its flanks are 


clothed with thick Larch woods, while 
four broad tracks and three narrower 


ones render every part easy of access | 
and lead gently to the summit. Water | 


is laid on from the cascade of Valmay, 
at twenty minutes’ walk from the village, 


and upon a little platform overlooking | 
the garden and commanding fine views 

the loss involved, it has in great measure 
botanical laboratory has been built for 


of the surrounding country, a little 


the convenience of visitors; this is 
already furnished with a good micro- 
scope and lenses, and a few books upon 


alpine plants. A number of rocky beds 


have been thrown up in differentaspects | 
for collections gathered from every _ 
quarter of the globe, including the | 


mountains of Jura, the Carpathians, the 


Pyrenees, Caucasus, and the Hima-. 


layas ; and other groups are arranged 
by families. There is also a small 
arboretum, with fine specimens of the 
Swiss Pine (P. cembra), and upon the 
open summit a series of plant-borders 
exposed to wind and sun, where the 
plants grow to perfection, such little 
gems as Eritrichium nanum spreading 
in full luxuriance. Owing to its being 
dificult of access, and to the lack of 


accommodation in the village, the 
visitors’ book shows only 250 to 300 
visits in the season ; but these are amply 
repaid for their trouble by the beauty 
of the spot and the interest of the col- 
lection, which, as an alpine garden, has 


proved a complete success. 


A second botanical garden was found- 


ed in 1890 at a height of nearly 4,000 
feet, at Pont de Nant in the Alps of 


Bex, Canton de Vaud; here Dr. Witz- 
ceck has a laboratory in connection 


with the Faculté des Sciences of Lau- 


sanne. Between 1892 and 1899 Prof. 
Lachmann of Grenoble opened three 
alpine gardens in the Alps of Dauphine, 


| all of them in relation to the University 


of Grenoble. One of these, at Cham- 
prousse (5,600 feet), is in a spot so 


dificult of approach that, in spite of 


been abandoned. That of Lautaret, 
though at a height of 6,000 feet, is so 
easily reached from Grenoble that the 
students are able to make free use of 


it during the summer. The third is at 


Villard-d’Arene (5,800 feet), and is 
mainly experimental, and for the first 
care of exotics unable at the outset to 
stand the rigours of Lautaret. 

In 1895 the north-eastern section 
of the French Alpine Club established 
quarters in the Vosges, 3,500 feet above 
the sea, an example followed more re- 
cently by the University of Nancy in 
a similar garden in the Haute-Vosges. 
The work of Prof. Flahault of Mont- 
pellier deserves the highest praise, in 
the establishment upon Mont Aigoual 
in the Cevennes, of several stations up 
to 4,700 feet, where valuable experi- 
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ments are in progress relating to the 
growth of mountain Pines and their 
renewal in denuded areas, and to aid 
the peasantry by introducing better 
kinds of grain, fruit, and garden pro- 
duce than those now grown in the 
mountains. Ina large bog-garden, col- 
lections of marsh and water plants are 
already established, with many alpine 
plants, native and introduced, now 
quite at home upon the rocky slopes. 
This garden cannot fail to be of great 
service, not only to the students of 
Montpellier, but toall interested in such 
matters. 

Roused to action by this increasing 
interest, in July rg00 the German and 
Austrian Alpine Clubs met at Stras- 
bourg to discuss the culture and pro- 
tection of mountain plants; and as a 
result, a society was formed which has 
already opened alpine gardens in con- 
nection with the universities of Munich 
and Vienna. ‘These are at Schachan 
(5,400 feet) in the Bavarian Alps, which 
reported 2,000 visitors in 1903 ; and 
upon Gschustzthal in the Brenner Alps 
(Tyrol), twostationsat 3,600and nearly 
7,000 feet respectively. A third gar- 
den is at Raxalpa (5,3 50 feet) in Styria, 
and the fourth at Neurent in Bavaria 
(3,600 feet) ; these are too new to call 
for more than passing reference, but are 
of interest as showing how this move- 
ment has gained ground. 

Italy has had its share of alpine gar- 
dens, but many have been abandoned, 
and the only one in full activity is that 
opened in memory of the botanist 
Rostan, in the valley of Piedmont, at a 


height of about 4,000 feet, and near. 


Mount Viso in the Cottienne Alps. 
This garden, known as the Rostania, 
was opened in 1900 in a charming and 
fertile spot, and is mainly devoted to 
the alpine plants of Italy and Piedmont. 
Another garden has lately been opened 
by Dr. F. Cavara, professor of botany 
at the University of Catania, in the 
Valle del Bove upon Mount Etna, and 
should it prosper, this should meet the 
wants of southern Italy. 
Inconclusion, I refer at greater length 
to the garden of Rambertia upon the 
Rochers de Naye, visited by the con- 
gress held for the furtherance of natural 
alpine gardening during the summer of 
last year. The garden is of large ex- 
tent (14 or 15 acres), and placed astride 
a spur of the mountain at a height of 
more than 6,000 feet, witha superb out- 
look over a wonderful stretch of snowy 
alpine peaks. About thirty “ rockeries” 
of various sizes are scattered along a 
path which from the summit winds for 
some 500 feet down, into the valley of 
Plan d’Arene. While extremely pictur- 
esque, the garden has one serious draw- 
back inits lack of water, which—failing 
that gathered from the melting snow— 
has to be brought to the mountain top 
by rail, and then carried for a consider- 
able distance. The northern slope 
suffers little from this scarcity, but in 
its southern aspect, which is best suited 
to the bulk of the plants, they arealmost 
constantly exposed to drought. The 
Rambertia is the most elevated of all 
the alpine gardens of Europe, and within 
it are grown such plants of the upper 
mountain regions as have any chance 
of enduring so rude a climate with its 
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long winter; they already represent 
every quarter and almost every moun- 
tain region of the globe. Some kinds 
thrive wonderfully well, such as the 
Mountain Poppies (Papaver nudicaule 
and a/pinum) which have spread every- 
where, giving birth to endless natural 
hybrids of the daintiest forms and col- 
ours. These, especially in varieties of 
P. alpinum, have even broken the 
bounds of the garden, and may be found 
in all directions—on the railway banks 
and cuttings, in crevices of the rock, 
and the beaten tracks leading to the 
summit, and even upon the tiled roof 


of the hotel itself. Alpine Sea Holly 


(Eryngium alpinum) grows in spread- 
ing masses of great beauty, here and 
there, in different spotsand aspects, with 
a rich succession of colour. Here and 
there, also, the Edelweiss lies in a thick 
white carpet, or is scattered in broad 
flakes, whilst Evvtrichium nanum and 
many Androsaces of the high peaks are 
at home. Evena few exotic plants have 
made themselves happy in this alpine 
fastness, such things as Vola cornuta, 


Campanula pulla, Dianthus neglectus, 


and Geranium cinereum. Such isarapid | 
review of the more important of the | 


alpine botanical gardens of Europe. 
The visit of the congress to the gar- 


den at Rambertia was closed by a con- | 


ference of delegates in furtherance of the 


aims of the congress, and the passing of 


the following resolutions :—(1) That | 


friendly relations be maintained with 
other alpine gardens, including, where 
possible, the exchange of seed lists , 
and (2) that a formal report of the pro- 
ceedings be published with a view to 


the holding of future gatherings, and 
as tending to popularise the cultiva- 
tion of alpine plants under natural con- 
ditions. HENRY CORREVON. 


SONGS OF THE WOODS AND FLOWERS: Tue 
SaGe AND THE THREE Younc Men. 


Un octogénaire plantott. 
Passe encor de bitir ; mais planter a cet dge. 
Disotent trois jouvenceaux, enfants du voisinage 

Assurément tl radotott. 

Car, au nom des dieux, je vous prie, 
Quel fruit de ce labeur pouvez-vous recueillir ? 
Autant quwun patriarche il vous faudrott vieillir. 

A quot bon charger votre vie 
Des soins @un avenir qui nest pas fait pour vous ? 
Ne songez désormais gu’a vos erreurs passées. 
Quittez le long espoir et les vastes pensées ; 

Tout cela ne convient gua nous. 

Ll ne convient pas a vous-méimes, 
Repartit le vietllard. Tout établissement 
Vient tard et dure peu. La main des Pargues blémes 
De vos jours et des miens se joue également. 
Nos termes sont pareils par leur courte durée. 
Qui de nous des clartés de la votite azurée 
Dott jouir le dernier? Est-il aucun moment 
Qui vous puisse assurer Mun second seulement 2 
Mes arriere-neveux me devront cet ombrage : 

f1é bien! défendez-vous au sage 
De se donner des soins pour le plaisir @autrut ? 
Cela méme est un fruit que je gotite aujour@ hue : 
Jen puis jouir demain, et quelques jours encore; 

Je puis enfin compter Paurore 

Plus @une fois sur vos tombeaux. 
Le vieillard eut raison: Pun des trois jouvenceaux 
Se noya des le port, allant a ?Amérique ; 
Lautre, afin de monter aux grandes dignités, 
Dans les emplois de Mars servant la républigue, 
Par un coup imprévu vit ses jours emportés ; 

Le troisiiéme tomba @un arbre 

ue lui-méme tl voulut enter : 

Et pleurés du vieillard, tl grava sur leur marbre 

Ce gue je viens de raconter. 


CopBETT’s TRANSLATION :—A man of four-score was 


planting trees. ‘‘To build might pass; but, to plant at 
such an age,” exclaimed three young men of the neigh- 


| bourhood. “Surely,” said they, “‘ you are doting; for, in 
| God’s name, what reward can you receive for this, unless 


you were to live as long as one of the Patriarchs? What 
good can there be in loading your life with cares about a 
time which you are never destined to see? Pray devote 
the rest of your days to thoughts of your past errors ; 
give up distant and grand expectations; these become 
only young men, such as we.” “They become not even 
you,” answered the old man. ‘“ All we do comes late, and 
is quickly gone. The pale hand of fate sports equally with 
your days and mine. The shortness of our lives puts us 
all on a level. Who can say which of us shall last behold 
the light of heaven? Can any moment of your lives secure 


| you even a second moment? My great grand-children 


will owe shady groves to me: and, do not blame me for 
providing delights for others! Why, the thought of this 
is, of itself, a reward which I already enjoy; I may enjoy 
it to-morrow, and for some days after that ; nay, I may 


_ more than once even see the sun rise on your graves.” 
| The old man was right; one of the three, ambitious to 


see the New World, was drowned in the port; another, 
pursuing fame in the service of Mars, was suddenly stopped 
by an unexpected shot ; the third fell from a tree, on 
which he himself was putting a graff: and the old man, 
lamenting their sad end, engraved on their tomb the 
story here related. 
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THE BEST FRUITS ONLY. 
Jupeinc by the lists published, few 
people pay any attention to the flavour 
of our hardy fruits, although there is a 
vast difference in value between good 
andbad. Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry, 
of Rochester, N.Y., have kindly sent us 
some Apples, the “pick of the basket” 
in that country, mostly beautiful in 
colour and excellent in flavour. The 
best perhaps is Yorathan, rather a small 
red Apple, the favourite with the head 
of the firm, and difficult to surpass in 
crispness and peach-like delicacy of 
flavour. It lasts from November to 
March, and is one of the best varieties 
for the table or market. Hubbardston 
Nonsuch is a fine-flavoured, tree-grow- 
ing, and good-bearing Apple. Esopus 
Spitzenburg is a deep red Apple with 
a fine, crisp, delicious flesh, and one 
of the best Apples in the Rochester 
district. Lastly, Morthern Spy, which 
comes to our markets occasionally as 
an Apple of high quality, with the 
added virtue of being an excellent 
keeper and a heavy cropper. Whether 
or not we can grow such Apples in our 
country, the lesson for us is to keep 
only to our own best fruits, because 


Apples of this high quality are sure to 
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be grown more and more, and brought 
to our markets. Thus, quality will rule 
the trade, and to anticipate this, we 
should grow only Apples of the first 
quality and in kinds that will take the 
orchard tree shape, as well as smaller 
forms. However well the small trees 
on dwarf stocks may do for certain 
times and places, a well-grown orchard 
tree, freely thinned and well chosen, is 
the thing to depend upon. 

The best English Apple is 
the Blenheim, in spite of all 
‘Celectiom mesults, because it 1s atime 
orchard tree and a good eating fruit, 
as well as one of the best of cooking 
Apples without sugar. The Rvdstone 
Pippin is, I think, better than Cox’s, 
but the trees must be kept free from 
bug and canker, which can now be 
done by a winter dressing of Bordeaux 
mixture. Itisso often grown in espalier 
and other distorted forms, that it rarely 
gets a good chance. There never was 
an Apple that had so much advertise- 
ment as Cox’s Pippin,and yet, in spite of 
the enormous numbers of trees planted, 
one can hardly ever buy a bushel of it 
in the market. It comes in such small 
quantity and often of poor quality, 


although it does well in certain soils. 
E 
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The Sturmer Pippin is a first-rate late | 
Apple of fine quality. The Sussex Forge 
isan excellent Apple, pretty in colour, 
and good in flavour for autumn use. 
Kentish Fillbasket is one of the best of | 
all regular bearers, and of good flavour. 
Warner's King is a fine Apple and a 
fine tree. D?Arcy Spice is perhaps the | 
most delicate in flavour of all cooking | 
Apples, finding its own sugar ; but it. 
is difficult to get clean trees of it. It 
is however such a good Apple that it | 
ought to be tried on various stocks, on 
the Crab as well as the Paradise, and 
also, if possible, on its own roots and 
on that strong French stock, the Voir 
de Vitry. French Crab has fine qualities - 
for cooking and is a long keeper, but. 
ismuch neglected in our gardens though | 
far better than some of the conventional 
Applesof the lists. The colonial grow- 
ers, noticing its fine quality, are sending | 
it to our markets. Bramley’s Seedling 
is a good bearer and a fine Apple. 
Wellington we must have for its fine. 
acid quality. Hawrhornden, Yorkshire 
Greening, and Reinette Grise,are worth 
a place where they can be grown. The 
west-country Apple, Zom Putt, is a 
good and handsome fruit. The Keswick 
Codling should be grown for its early | 
quality. Price Albert isacapital Apple 
for gardens, but does not make a fine” 
standard. Among the more tender. 
Apples which have no claims as orchard 
trees, there are some of good flavour | 
which may be grown in gardens, ¢.¢., 
Calville Blanc,so much used by French | 
cooks and a very expensive Apple on | 
the markets ; this I find to be easily 
grown against walls, in the southern 
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part of the country. I have had good 
crops of it from trees only two years 
planted. It is well to get trained trees 
at first, in order to save time. Other 


Apples of fine quality are the Me/on, 


-and the Mother, two well-flavoured 


kinds which need choice garden treat- 
ment. 

Withthe Pearsa careful choice 
of kinds is even more import- 
antthanwith Apples. Thosewhoknow 
and avoid ill-flavoured varieties can 


always find Apples of the finest quality 


Pears. 


“in our markets, imported from other 


countries ; but with Pears this is not 
the case. There is also the danger of 
growing kinds that will not develop 
their true character in our climate, such 


as Doyennéd’ Hiverand Duchessed’ An- 


_gouléme, as well as the Pears wrongly 


classed as good in every catalogue, even 
of the best houses. The best Pears 
for Britain, all kinds of high quality, 


are the following :—C/app’s Favourite, 


Lourse Bonne, DoyennéduComice, Marie 
Louise, Nouveau Poiteau, foséphine de 
Matines, Beurré Superfin, Thompson, 
Urbaniste, Beurre Hardy, Winter 


_Nelis, Olivier de Serres, Passe-Cras- 


sane, and Soldat laboureur. Excepting 
Doyenné du Comice we should trust all 


these as orchard trees,and even Doyenné 


du Comice we have seen do well as an 
orchard tree in the south. Nearly all 


can grow in our country as standards 


on the Pear stock, and the Pear that 


will not stand this test is not much 


good for us. Because in large areas of 
dry and chalky soils the Quince is often 
a failure, and some kinds will not grow 
well on the Quince in any soil. There- 
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fore let us grow such kinds as offer us 
the chance of growing that beautiful 
thing—a standard Pear tree. Well 
chosen, well grown, and well looked 
after and thinned, any one of these 1s 
worth a dozen of the doubtful or in- 
ferior kinds that are grown, and even 
figure in the prize 
dishes at shows. 
The following 
Pears I have sel- 
dom found goodin 
quality, and some 
of them fail alto- 
gether :— Beurré 
d’Amanlis, Beurré 
Bosc, BeurréClair- 
geau, Beurré Diel, 
Pewmce Manice. 
Chaumontel,Con- 
seiller de la Cour, 
Durondeau, Ferti- 
lity, Général Tot- 
leben, Knight’s 
Monarch, Pitmas- 
ton Duchess, Sou- 
venir du Congres, 
Vicar of Wink- 
field, Belle . des 
Abrés, Bellissime 
d’Hiver, Gratiol1, 
Hacon’s Incom- 
parable, and Pas- 
se-Colmar. Not 
only would it be 
well not to plant any of these, but it 
would be a distinct gain to root them 
up where they are already growing, and 
lant a greater number of the kinds 
that are of high quality and attain their 
true character in our country. W. 
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THE GREATER TREES OF THE 

' NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 24. 

THE YEW (Taxus baccata). 

IT nave been reading the poets in a col- 

lection of many verses about the Yew ; 
andasorry story they make of it to any- 
body who does not know the tree apart 


wi | 

Apcprccemons | 
x: } 
E 


OLD YEW IN YEWDALE, CONISTON. 


from the graveyard. ‘‘Sombre,” “‘fu- 
nereal,” and all the dismal epithets they 
can find, are tacked on to it one after 
another, by writers like so many sheep, 
following throughagap. Quite wrongly 
they judge of it only by one of its uses, 
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and take no note of its natural beauty 


upon our hills. A poet is supposed to | 
| —to which so many trees are averse— 


recognise beauty wherever it be found, 


yet their eyes seem shut to the charm | 


of the Yew; it is none the less our 
finest native evergreen tree, and, like 
fresh air and spring water, among the 


good things that are neglected. We see. 


people making hedges of it,and stufing | 
it away in shrubberies, and all the while | 
taking immense pains to grow Cali-_ 


fornian Pines that will never do any 
good in our country. We never see 
them taking the trouble to grow the 


Yew as it should be grown. The warm. 


green of its foliage during winter in some - 
soils is a distinct charm, and there is | 
_ Africa, growing on the cool mountain 


the fine colour of the stem of an old 
Yew tree. Often planted in hedges, 
and allowed to take the tree form, it 
is too crowded to show this. The toss 
and sway of the branchesin a high wind, 
is one of the most beautiful effects we 
know among evergreen trees. 
cannot see these things where the trees 
are distorted by crowding and clipping, 
or where it is mutilated at the roots as 
in graveyards, though it is remarkable 


what fine character the tree shows even. 


under these trials. Gardeners and plant- 
ers are not kind to the Yew, and to see 
it in its finest state we must go to the 


will be noted that one of the good points 
of the tree is its thriving on chalk-hills 


so helping us to add evergreen trees of 
high value to the dreary and barren 


' downs and wastes that cover so large 
/an area in the southern counties. 


The area of the Yew covers 
the greater part of Europe, 
from Portugal and Spain to the Cau- 
casus, and from Scotland to the Medi- 
terranean. In western Europe it prefers 
the mountainous regions, rising to 487 
feet in the Pyrenees, and though some- 
times met within the plains, steep places 
and cool hills seem to suit it best. I 
have seen it among the Cedars in North 


Area. 


tops, far above the scorching plains and 
barren hills of Algeria. Itis also found 


in other warm countries, such as India, 
where the ground rises high enough for 


But we | 


it to find cool conditions. In the cool 
climate of our green island, it 1s as happy 
on the plains as upon the hills, though 
left to itself it always shows a prefer- 
ence for rising ground. 

Recent evidence seems to show that 
the Yew is fast disappearing 1n Europe, 


from regions in which it wasonce com- 


mon. Prof. Conventz of Dantzig who 


| has made a special study of it, shows 


hills of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, its 


most picturesque home being in that 


grand “cup” of the Sussex Downs, near _ 


Chichester. In such free conditions we 
see the Cedar-like beauty of the tree 
and also its fine stem colour. Every 
tree-lover should see the Yew at its 
best, and then the dismal wail of the 
poets would count no more. And it 


that it formerly abounded in Scandi- 
navia and the north of Germany, but 
of recent years has disappeared so fast 
before the spread of civilisation as to 
have practically ceased to exist in large 
tracts of country, and is threatened with 
extinction as a wild tree. He adds 
“Increasing cultivation of the soil has 
completely changed and in a great 
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measure ruined the natural aspect of | 
countries by destroying the forest. 
growth of previous ages.” 


None the | 


less, I doubt the conclusion he draws | 
as to its being a disappearing tree, at | 
least in our country, though it rarely 


grows as a forest tree. In the cool 
mountain forests of India it attains a 
height of roo feet, no doubt owing in 
part toits tallforest companions. Stewart 
and Brandisin their forest Flora of India 
describe it as abundant in parts of the 
Himalayan region, from the Indus to 
Bhotan, but never reaching into the 
inner, arid zone. By the mountain- 
eers it is held in great veneration as 
‘““God’s Tree,” and its wood is burnt 
as incense and the houses are decked 
with its branchesat all religious festivals. 
According to Ledebour it is found in 
many parts of northern Russia, extend- 
ing south into the mountains of the 
Caucasus, and Dr Henry tells me that 
it is common in the forests of China. 
Though the quality of 
its wood is excellent, 
the Yew gets such poor treatment in 
plantations that planters must wish it 
to be better grown. It is however such 
a danger to stock that it should be put 
well inside a wood. Even there it is not 
safe if cattle can get at it, and thousands 
of cattle in England have been killed by 
eatingits branches. Ifthereisany choice 
of ground, it should be planted in rather 
a free soil, although it will grow almost 
anywhere, and it shouldat first beassoci- 
ated rather closely with Larch or some 
other young tree which suits the soil, 
so as to get the tree form as soon as 


may be. Weshould plantit close enough | 


As a Forest Tree. 
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to grow tall, and yet not get starved. 
The Larches or other trees should be 
cut away in good time and the tree 
allowed room to grow without destroy- 
ing the leaf canopy. It has the charm 
of growing upon poor chalky soils where 
few evergreens will live, and also on the 
cool and moist sides of hills. At first 
I should plant it as close as any young 
forest tree, and alternated with another 
kind so that the little Yews might be 
8 feet apart. As they grew older, 20 
feet apart would not be too much, and 
if the trees grew large they might be 
givenstill moreroom. The Yew is such 
a beautiful and welcome covert for 
pheasants that it is worth planting for 
that reason alone. When we get the 
trees with tall stems there is much less 
danger to cattle, as it is the low bush 
that is most dangerous. 

The Yew yields one of the 
most compact and tenacious 
of woods, hard, elastic, close in grain, 
and so durable when well seasoned as 
tooutlastiron. Itis of rich colour when 
fully matured, ranging from orange-red 
to deep brown, and often finely streaked 
and marbled where the trunk divides, 
while the yellow-white sap wood, 
worked up, is almost as hard as the 
darker layers. The Yew is among the 
best native woods for cabinet work, and 
little inferior to the best foreign timber, 
taking and keeping a high polish for 
many years, and hardly to be told from 
ebony when stained black. The difh- 
culty is to get it in sufficient quantity 
and size, and its use is therefore mainly 
confined to the making of smallarticles, 


and thin layers forinlaying. Itsresistance 
Ba? 
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to weather fits it for use as piles, posts, 
and pumps, whilein France the toughest | 
axle trees are made from sections of the | 
trunk. Even the lighter branches can 
be used as hoops and stakes, and from 
the young shoots are woven baskets 
which far outlast those of Willow. The 
wood is long in seasoning, but is so 
dense that it loses only one part in 
forty-eight of its bulk. Throughout 
the Middle Ages this wood was much 
valued for the making of bows which 
were the pride of the English archers 
of the period, but with the decline of 
archery came neglect of trees which, 
until then, had been jealously tended. 
It would take more than 
the whole of Fiora anp 
Synva to give an idea of the literature 

devoted to existing trees in Britainand 

in Normandy. There is much about 

them in Loudon’s Arboretum, and the 
late Dr John Lowe, M.D., a learned 
and enthusiastic tree-lover fore up the 
leisure of his retirement to the study 
of the Yew ; the result may be found 
in his book on the Yew Trees of 
Great Britain and Ireland,which will 
long remain a storehouse of information 
as to this tree. Many old Yews have 
only an antiquarian interest, but those 
who care for beauty should make a 
point of seeing old trees that show their 
stems, and these we can rarely find in | 
gentlemen’s places. Where trees are 
isolated, people have such a fear of 
cutting offthe lower boughs, even when 
half dead, that the stems even of fine 
trees are not well seen. It is a great 
mistake, for these lower boughs are 
often decaying and it benefits the tree 


Old Yew Trees. 
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_to take them away, apart from the gain 


of showing the colour of the stems. 
Yews measuring 30 feet in girth and 
upwards are to be found at Hamspead 
Marshall, Berks, 47 feet; Tisbury, 
Dorset, 303 feet; South Hayling, 
Hants, 38 feet; Ankerwyke, Middle- 
sex, 35 feet ; Hambledon, Surrey, 39 


ee Buxted Surrey, 39 feet; Ufcombe, 
and at Kyre Bae 
Baweck 


Kent at foe : 
Worcester, 


Many of these, 


AD 
1 
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and others, may be safely said to be up- 

wards of one thousand years old. 
The Yewasa Lheonefault of our Native 
Poison. = Cedar (as it well deserves 
to be called) is that it is charged with 
a poisonous sap which no deadly asp or 
chemical dose can surpass in virulence. 
Valuable animals are lost every year 
through eating the leaves, though the 
lesson is hard to impress upon stock- 
owners, and even when the danger is 
known the cattle sometimes escape into 
woods where Yews are scattered. The 
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matter has given rise to much discussion 
as to the season or the special conditions 
under which the tree becomes so deadly, 
but from first to last there is ample 
evidence to show that the Yew is the 


most fatal poison of all the plants in | 
our land. Some years ago I planted a 


large group of Yew on a bank and 
fenced it in with iron, but one night a 
grocer’s horse that came in wasattached 
to the iron fence, and, being a tall 
animal was able to crop the shoots. It 
was dead within fifteen minutes of get- 
ting back to its stable, about a mile 
away. A friend in Lincolnshire had 
some Yew trees in the middle of a 


large wood, into which a number of | 


young stock broke one night ;—forty 
of them were found sick inthe morning, 
and many of them died. Mr Scott of 
Burwash also mentions a case near 
Robertsbridge, in Sussex. A number 


of valuable horses, brought to the fair, | 


were turned out to spend Sunday ina 
field belonging to the owner of the inn. 


This field was bounded on one side by | 


the shrubbery sheltering a garden, and 
the Yew trees overhung the fence. 


These conditions had prevailed for | 


years; stock had always been pastured 
in the field, and there had been many 
fresh animals sent into it from time to 
time,and yet within memory no case of 
poisoning had occurred. The time came, 
however, when the presence of theYew 


led to disaster, for after the horses had | 


been in the field a few hours, the place 

resembled a bloodless battlefield, being 

strewn with dead and dying horses. 
The now common way of scattering 


Yew hedges round country houses is 
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| most dangerous. When thus recklessly 
| exposed it is impossible to guard against 
accident. We,who seek the forest tree, 
ee the least likely to be troubled in 
this way, but no one can be too careful. 
In selecting Yew plants 
where timberis the object in 
view, Selby says that ‘attention should 
be given to the habit of the young trees, 
and those should be preferred which 
show a strong and upright tendency, 
with broad healthy leaves ; for out of 
a bed of seedlings there are always 
some which, instead of advancing up- 
wards, or throwing their main growth 
into the leading stem, expend their 
strength upon the side branches. The 
Yew is best propagated from seeds, and, 
as the berries are produced in great 
abundance, there is seldom any difh- 
culty in obtaining a good supply, if 
only the trees are protected from birds 
_ofthe Thrush tribe while the fruits ripen. 
After gathering, they may be either 
sown at once in their pulp, or be kept 
in sand during the winter in order to 
rot off the enveloping matter, and sown 
in spring ; in each of these cases the 
plant makes its appearance the second 
year, whereas if the pulp is allowed to 
dry round the nuts, and these are kept 
in that state till the following spring, 
none of them will vegetate till the third 
year. After remaining in the seed bed 
a couple of years they should be planted 
in rows, and undergo the usual routine 
of the nursery till they are 2 feet high. 
The Yew may also be raised from 
cuttings, which strike pretty readily 
when slipped with a heel and run into 
soil chiefly consisting of sand, and 
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shaded fromthe sun; but these cuttings” 
are so apt to grow one-sided and mis-_ 
shapen, that when possible seedling | 
trees should be used in preference. i 
Why, certainly they should, and it is” 

far from a pleasant thought to a lover | 
of the forest tree, that the Yew should | 
ever be increased fon a cutting, except | 
in the case of the mere garden forms 
which can only be multiplied in that 

way, or by grafting. It is to be feared 

that the stubby many-stemmed Yews 
that one sees, are cutting plants, and 
all who care for the Yew as a tree 
should go to nurseries where there is 
no doubt about seed of the wild tree 
being used to raise the stock. Even 
with that guarantee it would be well 
to pick among the seedlings those 
with the boldest leading shoots. 

Like some other trees of 
widedistribution,the Yew 
has been the mother of many varieties, | 
but not one of these is worth planting 
from a forest point of view. If one 
looks at a natural grove of wild Yews, 
one may often see ‘ sports” on the 
branches, and the Irish Yew has de- 
veloped from one of these. I am led 
to think that very few varieties of trees | 
are ever as good as the wild tree, being 

mostly short-lived, and unsatisfactory | 
in other ways. No garden varieties of | 
the common Yew should ever be plant- 


ed in woodland. 
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'IRIS PARADOXA AND ITS HY- 
-BRIDS: WITH A COLOURED 
PLATE OF IRIS “ PARSAMB.” * 
Tue coloured plate offers a good por- 
trait of this scarce hybrid Iris, raised by 
Sir Michael Foster from I. paradoxa 
and I. sambucina, and but one of man 
such crosses made by him, one of the 
best known being Iris “‘ Parvar” x 
between I. paradoxa and I. variegata 
—a fine dark flower and easily grown. 
He has also obtained hybrids of para- 
doxawith I. Lorteti, I. berica, I. lupina, 
and I. Meda, and has even combined 
in one plant the three species paradoxa, 
Korolkowi, and pallida. Messrs Dam- 
mann of Naples have also used I. para- 
doxa with I. Swertiz, in producing 
“ Alkmene” x, a plant well figured in 
the Gardeners Chronicle of June 22, 
Igol. 

Iris paradoxa is a remarkable species 
of the Oxcocyclus group (containing 
some of the finest of all Irises), and if 
not in itself of the first beauty it is not 


without charm, and of great interest in 
its marked characteristics. It has strap- 


shaped falls with a small, round blade, 


_and the hairs of the cushion or “‘ beard” 


set as thickly as velvet pile. This feat- 
ure 1S present in a greater or less degree 


in all its hybrids, and is well seen in 


Tris “Parsamé,” the plant of our col- 
oured plate. Iris paradoxa is a native 


of Persia, Georgia, and the Caucasus. 


Iris sambucina, the pollen parent of our 
plant, belongs to the germanica group 
and owes its name to the strong Elder 
scent of its flowers. It is closely allied 


to I. sgualens, which has a fainter smell 


* From a drawing by H. G. Moon in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 
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of Elder, with lilac-purple falls anddul] | forth singly or in little stemless clusters all 


: : | along the sh Gee | 
| g the shoots, and are large, fragrant, and 
yellow standards tinged with purple, | beautiful in contrast with the dark green bark. 


whereas oe sambucina the falls are claret | There is sometimes a second crop of flowers 
purple, with lighter shading upon the in autumn, especially when the early flowers 
yellow standards. Both come from Gen- | fail to set fruit. The little oranges are from 
tral Europe, extending eastward to the 1 °° @ inches Sate ua igecd bain ein 

‘ | Tipening to bright yellow, and a very thick 
Caucasus. I7is paradoxa being one of | 


f rind, what little pulp there is being tough, 
the easiest to-manage of the Oncocyclus bitter, and often full of pips. Though rarely 


section, and: J. sambucina giving no | plentiful enough for effect in this country, 
froubleatallcenci offspring T.“Par-. there is now and then a season in which they 
> b aes 


Ae : | set freely, sheltered plants in the south and 
samb, 1S probably less difficult to STOW | south-west being the best in this way. In the 


than any pure Oncocyclus. As its leaves | south,and even in the warmer parts of Central 
tend to oTOW in winter, it should have | Europe, it is nearly evergreen and fruits freely, 
Abiclecrcd place at the foot of a south | °?¢ small bush often yielding upwards of a 
wall, where protection can be given in 
severe weather, and where, after flower-_ 
ing, it may be shielded by a glass-light | 
from excessive wet. It has done well | 
with me under these conditions, thriving 

in well-drained, loamy soil, not wanting 


in lime. R. IRWIN LYNCH. 
Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


THE HARDY ORANGE (“gle 
sepiaria). 
Harpy over a large part of Britain, and 
utterly unlike any other shrub, it is strange 
that this little Orange should be so seldom 
planted. True, the sight of its fruits is only 
enjoyed now and again, when a mild spring © 
allows the early flowers to set, but its fragrant 
white flowers never fail to open early in May, 
and its dark spiny stems are full of interest and 
make it a real gain. It is of compact habit, 
prickly as a hedgehog from the large branch- Fein Ge eCuR Om ea ORANGE: 
ing spines upon its stems, varied only by a few — 
leaves divided in threes and carriedupon short, hundred fruits. Though far from palatable 
winged stems. They are never enough to give when raw, the Japanese serve them as a sweet- 
a leafy appearance, and are thickest on young meat after boiling in sugar, and cooked in the 
shoots of the year which have not flowered, same way by certain French enthusiasts, the 
unfolding a few days after the lowers and only green fruits are pronounced excellent, with a 
reaching full size in June. In seasons of free peculiar blend of the flavours of Orange and 
bloom the leaves are always more scanty than Juniper. The plant is easily raised from cut- 
at other times, and though they fall in the | tings of half-ripened wood, pressed firmly into 
autumn after turning a clear yellow colour, pots of sandy soil and kept close in a frame 
their loss is hardly noticed. The flowers burst | until rooted ; or from the pips, which the ripe 
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fruits yield in abundance. For seed the fruits 
should be artificially fertilised and allowed to 
hang until fully ripe (usually in November), 
and the seeds then sown at once in pots or 
pans, and the seedlings planted out on becom- 


ing strong. They will grow even when sown | 


in the open during early spring, but most people 
will prefer grown plants such as may be found 
in high-class nurseries. They do well in any 
good warm ground, especially if somewhat dry, 
asonasunny slope or at the foot of a sheltering 
wall, with good drainage and an open subsoil. 

At first this little shrub was grown under 


glass, until found growing wild by Siebold in| 


the mountain woods of Japan, and planted for 


fences by the peasantry. In the warmer parts | 


of the United States it is now also much used 
for hedges, standing any amount of cutting 
without getting hollow, strong enough to turn 
any intruder, and proof against rabbits through 
its bitter bark. For such temperate climates 
as are unsuited to the Holly, there is perhaps 
hardly a better plant for this work. Its value 
is being further tested by the Agricultural 
Department of the United States, as a stock 
for other forms of Citrus, and with the hope of 
raising hardy fruits of food value by crossing 
with the Orange and Mandarine. A first step 
has already been gained ina hybrid fruit called 
the Cvtrange, of the size of a Mandarine, very 
juicy, with few pips, and a delicate scented 
skin ; its favour however is too lemon-like to 
be pleasant, but Dr Webber of the American 


Society of Horticultural Science regards it as | 


a great step towards the hardy edible Orange, 


which, from the progress already made, he 
hopes to see perfected within the next fifteen | 


years. Asa stock for climates liable to “ cold 
snaps” its influence ismarked, tending to sturdy 
and early-fruiting trees of hardier character, 
because starting late in spring and going to 
rest in good time in the autumn. In the 
United States its use as a stock has hitherto 
been mainly confined to the smaller Japanese 


Oranges :—Satsuma, an early fruiting Man-_ 
darine, and the Kumguat. In New Zealand it | 
is also much used for grafting Oranges and | 
especially Lemons, of which it increases the | list of names, that now used at Kew being 
yield and is said to prevent the disease known | ZEgle sepiaria. 1tishowever much better known 


as ‘collar rot.” Several distinct forms of the 
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minor importance have found their way to 
Europe—wmucrocarpa, with smaller cherry-like 
fruits, and punctata, in which the leaves are 
covered with glandular dots. 

One of the finest of these plantsisin Veitch’s 
collection at Coombe Wood, where a veteran 
of thirty years, fully exposed, but on a slope 
facing south, has grown into a dense pyramid 
8 feet high and g feet in diameter, of great 
beauty when in flower and never injured by 
frost. In 1go1 it fruited freely, with an abun- 
dance of good seed, as did also a fine bush at 
“The Acacias,” Worthing, which, though 
much younger (having been planted barely 
15 years) and of late constantly clipped, is now 
g feet high and as much across. Of this plant 
Major-General Lucie-Smith writes, that it is 
branched to the ground ; is a sheet of white 
flowers in May, from the lowest to the top- 
most twig; and has never needed any care. 
Another plant, seemingly the finest of all, is 
growing in the garden of Bitton Vicarage near 
Bristol, and has reached a height of 10 feet, 
flowering freely and fruiting well from time 


| to time, though only a few small and sterile 


fruits were produced last summer. Canon 
Ellacombe sends us a beautiful drawing show- 
ing how finely it fruits in some years, with a 
cluster of four or five oranges nearly 2 inches 
across, upon one small branch. Other fine 
plants exist at Charmouth, in Dorset, and at 
Wimbledon, but lest these may be considered 
unduly favoured localities, we may instance a 
large plant growing in the Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge, where the winter cold is often 
severe. Of this, Mr Lynch kindly sends the 
following note :—‘ Thislittle tree was planted 
15 years ago in a well-sheltered corner, and is 
now 9g feet high and g} wide, flowering freely 
and fruiting more or less as the years are 
favourable or the reverse. ‘The value of shelter 
is shown by the fact that when in an exposed 
border, though proving perfectly hardy, this 
plant made little progress, and not until in its 
present warm corner did it start into free 
growth.” 

Like so many other plants, this has a long 


as Citrus trifolia, trifoliata, or triptera, from its 


‘Egle are said to exist in Japan, and two of | leaf divided in threes. 
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THE HARDY WATER - LILIES 
(Mymphea). 
In the recent story of our open air gar- 
dens there have been no gains so goodas 
those which have transformed our waters 
into veritable gardens of beautiful, hardy 
plants. Water flowers have a special 
charm, expressed even fromancient days 
in the worship of the Lotus-flower, and 
now that the brilliant Water-Liles of 


fully accept his ee without troubling 
as to the secret of their origin. 

Being of the easiest culture, there are 
few gardens where these hardy Water- 
Lilies may not be enjoyed, either on a 
large scale as shown in our engraving, 
or more modestly in small gardens. 
Wherever there exists a trickle of water, 
we may arrange a water-garden, and in 
the many places where sheets of water 


EFFECT OF WATER-LILIES IN OPEN WATER, GRAVETYE MANOR, 1904. 


the tropics have their counterpart in 
our cold climate, we may look forward 
to the time when all ornamental waters 
will be adorned with these star-like 
Lilies. Of their origin it is not our in- 
tention to treat, indeed, though many 
shrewd guesses have been put forward 
as to the parentage of this or that 
group of hybrids, while their raiser—M. 
Latour-Marliac of ‘Temple-sur-Lot— 
keepssilent,all that onecan doisto grate- 


already exist, nothing is easier than to 
establish colonies of these flowers, of 
charming effect from Juneto September. 
The water is best when rather shallow, 
opento the sun, renewed by onlyasmall 
inflow, and if possible sheltered from 
rough winds by the lie of the land or 
byabelt of shrubs. Water-Lilies do best 
in still water, which gets well warmed 
in summer and not exposed to sudden 


chill by a cold inrush. Where this risk 
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exists, it is better if pee to arrange” 
eoties channel, or a series of pools 
emptying one ee the other, the lowest 
pools being kept for the choicer kinds. 


The water should be cleared of coarse 


weeds (best done by draining it off) | 
and in most cases the natural mud is 
the best soil in which to plant, provided | 
it is about a foot deep. In artificial 


pools a layer of soil may be prepared by | 


mixing loam witha little sand and some 


of the rich deposit of grit, leaves, and 
mud so often left behind by water when | 


in ood. This is the natural food of the 
Water-Lily, and manure only excites 


rank leaf-growth and _ predisposes to | 
Little mounds may be made 


disease. 
by laying a few sods together, but if 
the depth of water makes this difficult 
the plants may be simply lowered into 
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| The. a eee may be varied ae 
alternating groups of floating kinds with 


_ those whose flowers rise above the water, 


place—planted firmly in baskets—and_ 


the mud pressed around them. May 
or early June is the best time for plant- 


ing, and (for established plants) the 


flower season begins 1 in June, reaches | 


itis height 1 in August, and in good years 
lasts into Ouse: 
three or four years, some kinds get too 
thickand these may be raisedand divided 
late in April; others we have had in 
the same place for ten years with no 
loss of health or bloom. 

A crowded water-garden is often a 
matter of necessity, but where space 1s 
at command the plants are best in bold 
groups and far enough apart to keep 
the kinds distinct, while allowing effec- 
tive contrast in colour. The depth of 
water may vary from a foot to as much 
as 5 feet, but only the strongest kinds 
will thrive in water as deep as this. 


tee growing for | 


such as Mympheas Gladstoniana, the 
forms of tuberosa rosea and Richard- 
sont, odorata sulphurea—which is very 
bold, odorata exquisita, Seignourets, 
Andreana, Laydekeri lilacea, and alba 
candidissima —also for bold effects. 
The flowers vary also as to opening 
and closing, and while on bright days 
they mostly fold away about four in 
the afternoon, in cloudy weather they 
sometimes keep open even into the 
early moonlight of a summer’s night. 
But it is perhaps after a sharp shower, 
when leaves and flower-cupsare thickly 
set with diamond drops, that the water- 
garden is at its best. The leaves of 
such strong kinds as Chromatella need 
thinning, and if the fading flowers and 
damaged leaves can be removed from 
day to day (by the help of a flower-cut- 
ter and long-handled rake), the Hower 


season will be longer. As soonas they 


open, the flowers may be arranged very 


prettily in shallow bowls, lasting fresh 
for several days and fragrant. If care 
is taken to bend back the sepals when 
the flowers are cut, the petals are re- 
lieved from the pressure which causes 
them to close, and so remain open until 
they wither. 

Though some of the finer 
hybrids make few side 
crowns and thus increase slowly, others 
may be freely divided, the offsets being 
cut away with a bit Gh the old stem 
attached, and grown ina tub until well 
rooted. Some kinds—mostly of the 
odorataand tuberosasections—are easily 


Increase. 


increased from seed, but many eee are 


sterile, in others seed is slow in germin-_ 
ating, and the seedlings are so liable to 
degenerate that this way of increase is 
not much followed. The flowers sink | 


upon the third day, and, ripening under 
water, open half-way when mature to 
allow the seeds to escape. They are at 
first held together by a mass of jelly- 
like matter and float for several hours, 
and during this time may be skimmed 
from the surface and sown at once in 
pans of mud. Care must be 
taken not to disturb the soil 
when adding water, and if 
placed in a warm and sunny 
corner the seedlings are not 
long in starting. 

Though free from 
many enemies of 
the garden, the Nymphzas 
have foes of their own which 
must be held in check. 
Weeds must be kept under, 
such things as the Water 
Starwort and Floating Pond 
Weed giving trouble, the last 
pest with its brittle roots be- 
ing especially difficult to get 
out. A thick coat of floating 
weeds, not only chokes the 
Lilies, but may keep the wa- 
ter too cold. 


Pests. 


leaves and stems, and water snails so_ 
load them with eggs as to cause curling | 
and distortion, but as a rule the plants | 
outgrow these troubles with the warmer 
days, and have more to fear from rats 
and water-fowl when in full bloom. In 
small ponds these may be kept under, 


In early summer the 


grubs of the caddis- fly gnaw the young | 
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but in eee: sheets of water they often 
do harm, gnawing the buds before they 
open and even carrying them off to 
build their nests. Green-fly also ap- 
pears upon the leaves and flowers above 
water, and grubs of various kinds attack 
them, but spraying with aweak solution 
of quassia will generally clear the emer- 
gent leaves and flowers, while a few 
drops of a mixture of three parts of colza 
to one of parathn, will spread over the 


water and check the foe underneath. 


DISH OF CUT WATER-LILIES. 


If a water-garden is impos- 
sible, many of these charm- 
ing plants may still be grown in tanks 
or tubs, choosing kinds of the Layde- 
derisection, and the forms of Vymphea 
tetragona. If in tubs, these should be 
as wideas possible and Ane 2ieet deep, 
allowing for soil and 12 to 15 inches 
of water, and are best sunkin the ground 


In Tubs. 
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to preserve aneven temperature. If pos- 


sible a trickle of water should pass from | 
alba) is two or three weeks behind the 
earlier hybrids, showingagain in length 


one to another, but if drawn water must 


be used for refilling, it should first stand 


in the sun to get warm. Sunk thus in | 


a grass plot, a pretty collection may be 
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enjoyed, and frost kept out in winter by | 


a covering of boards, overlaid with straw | 


and mats whenever necessary. Tanks 


may be built to suit any conditions, the | 
great point being to avoid overcrowding 
_Aelvola, and a fine new cross known as 


| Brakeleyi rosea, all of which keep on 


asmallspace. The yellow kinds are too 
strong for this way of growing, save 
tetragona helvola—a little gem with pale 


ellow flowersandalong season. Plants _ 


of the Laydekeri groupareall ofmedium | 


_season—whether early, full, or late— 


growth, free in flower, and richin colour 


which deepens from day to day ; these 


kinds, with a few of the odoraza section 


such as odorata alba, alba minor, rosea, 


and /ucida, and the beautiful caro/ini- 
ana,with all the forms of JV. tetragona, 
are the best for tub-culture. 

The kinds vary as to 
earliness and length 
of season. Among the earliest are Lay- 
dekeri rosea and Lilacea, and carolini- 
ana perfecta, all of which sometimes 
show flower by the end of May. Lay- 
dekeri rosea not only begins early, but 
keeps in flower all summer and as late 
as any in autumn, and the newer kind, 
NV. colossea, so well shown in our en- 


Times of Flower. 


and quite one of the best for effect | 
through a long season. The Swedish | 
Water-Lily (JV. a/éa rosea) isalsoamong | 
‘is a little the larger. 


the first, but is not free in flower and 
dies away early. E//s1ana,aurora,and 
Andreana,areall early when well estab- 


lished, and closely followed by gloriosa, 


lucida, fulva,and the forms of VV. Mar- 
fiacea. ‘The old white Water-Lily (JV. 


of season whichis yet more pronounced 
in the autumn. It is the end of June 
before the forms of JV. odorata are much 
seen, and odorata sulphurea often waits 
for July, but when once started, this 
class flowers well into the autumn with 


such kinds. as Laydekeri rosea, pygmaa 


into October in a fine season. 

The colours not only vary 
As to Kinds. , 
somewhat according to 
butalsoas to its dull or sunny character, 
while kinds such as aurora and Lay- 
dekeri vary from day to day, and upon 
others like Marliacea albida the nature 
of the soil has a marked effect. In this 
way such kinds as the Marlace group 


_grow paler from the first day, while all 


the Laydekeri group deepen with age. 
The best dark Lilies are perhaps /yoe- 
beli, sanguinea, and the lovely William 
Falconer, though fulgens, purpurata, 
and atropurpurea are all good, and, 
though free in bloom spread so slowly 
that they may remain untouched for 
several years. The American variety, 


Fames Brydon, mustalso be classed with 
graving, is almost as good in this way the best new sorts. Shades of orange 


deepening tobrick-redareseenin /u/va, 
aurora, Robinsont, and Andreana, the 
two last coming very near; Azdreana 
Among pink 
flowers caroliniana per fecta is truly near 
perfection ; William Doogue, odorata 


_exquisita, colossea, and Brakeleyi rosea 
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arealsovery fine. Short-stemmed plants 
like odorata suavissima, 0. exguisita,and 


0. rubra, are best in the shallow water | 


that suits Laydekeri Lilacea and rosea ; 


cool water. Forfragrance, all the forms 


of caroliniana are good and especially | 
perfecta, other very fragrant flowers be-_ 


ing Arc-en-ciel, Froebeli, and Brake- 


leyi rosea among the newer kinds, with 


Martiacea albida and rosea, and the | 


forms of odorata. The flowers of odor- 


ata sulphurea are distinct from all in| 


thei edounorvanilla tiem cactus-shape; lvhite Hower with a darecentre 4 


and their delicate colour. 


Nymphea alba.—The British White Water- | 


Lily, found in many parts of our country and 
throughout Europe to Siberia. The flowers, 


of 4 to 6 inches across, float upon the water | 
far apart. The flowers come so freely that a 


amid rounded leaves of bright green, very 
variable as to size, and reddish while young. 


N. alba var. candidissima.—A large-flowered | 


form sometimes called the Hampton Court 
Lily. Its white flowers are broader in petal, 
coming early and continued late, and thrust 
well above the water. Its growth is strong, 
needing ample space. Leaves of yellow-green 


while young, the leaf-lobes much curved and | 
overlapping. At certain times and in certain | 
| bright crimson colour, but larger in flower and 


N. alba var. delicata.—W ith flowers flushed | 


soils, the sepals are flushed with rose-colour. 


with pale rose. 

N. alba maxima.—W ith large flowers. 

N. alba minor —A small-flowered variety 
with blooms of great purity, and prettily in- 
curved. 

N. alba var. plenissima.—A form with large, 
nearly double flowers, produced through a long 
season. 

N. alba var. rubra.—A scarce plant, best 
known as the Swedish Water-Lily, and classed 
as a form of a/6a, though distinct in its smaller 


leaves of different shape, slightly rolledinwards | 


at the edges, olive-green above and dull red- 
dish below. The flowers are smaller, fuller, 


and more refined, with broader and blunter 
petals. It blooms early but soon goes to rest. 
With so short a season it spreads slowly, is 
averse to removal, and also to hot weather. 


|The flowers vary from pale pink to a deep 
whereas all the forms of WV. tuderosa | 
are best by themselves,and in deep water. - 


The Swedish Water-Lily does best in 


magenta, deepening towards the centre of the 
flower and from day to day. Seeds freely, but 
the seedlings mostly revert, only the tiny slow- 
growing plants coming true. Syns. N. a/ba 
rosea, N. Caspary, and N. spherocarpa. 

N. alba-rubra var. Froebeli—An improved 
form of the Swedish Water-Lily raised at 
Zurich, and of deeper colour and stronger 


_growth. Of good size and fragrant, its flowers 


are of deep crimson with orange stamens, com- 
ing freely to the end of September. It is one 
of the finest dark kinds, thriving in exposed 
open water, and is effective in the distance. 
N. alba var. urceolata—A much incurved 


N. Andreana.—Bears cup-shaped flowers of 
brick-red colour shaded with orange, and held 
well above the water. The leaves are blotched 


_ with chestnut-brown, their lobes overlapping, 


and with such long stalks that they float out 


score or more are sometimes open together on 
one strong plant. 

N. Arc-en-cie/—A distinct plant with blend- 
ing shades of pale salmon streaked with rose, 
and crimson-spotted sepals. The leaves are 


_ variegated in white, rose, and shades of green 


and bronze. 
N. Arethusa.—A plant of strong growth and 
very free, coming near Laydekeri fulgens in its 


more robust. 
N. atropurpurea.— One of the new kindsand 


_thedarkest ofall, with very large flowersof deep 


port-wine colour, with pale yellow stamens and 
petals incurved at the tips. Of good growth, 
free, with dark leaves shaded with red on their 
under surface. 

N. Aurora.—So named from its changing 
tints, which vary from a pale rosy-yellow on 
opening, to orange or reddish tones on the 
third day, different plants showing much vari- 
ation in depth of colour. 

N. Brakeleyi rosea —A. new cross, with the 
foliage of N. tuberosa and the form of odorata 
rosea in its large flowers of clear carmine. It 
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is strong and very free, fragrant, and blooms 
far into the autumn. 

N. candida.—A plant coming from Styria, 
and so near a/ba as to be often called the Bo- 
hemian form of it. The flowers are small and 
very white, witha reddish-brown centre. Seeds 
very large. Syns. Ns. semiaperta, or biradiata. 

N. Carrisbrooki.—A new kind raised in Cali- 
fornia, and described as bearing flowers of 
bright flesh pink, and very fragrant. 

N. chrysantha.—A new and handsome kind 


possibly this has something to do with its ten- 
derness. Under glass it is pretty and distinct, 
but it starts late in the open, and only blooms 
well in warm seasons. 

N. fulva.—Bears medium-sized star-shaped 
flowers, curiously incurved at the tips of the 
petals, and sweetly scented. Its colour is rose 
upon yellow, with yellow stamens, the red 
growing deeper towards the centre and bright- 
ening with age. Leaves spotted with brown 


_ above, and suffused with red beneath. 


of medium growth, and deep yellow flowers | 


red stamens ; 
bronze. 

N. colossea.—V ery large in leaf and flower, 
blooming with the earliest and lasting well into 
the autumn. Leaves of fine form, rich green 
above and brown beneath. Fragrant flowers 
of pale pink or flesh colour, the outer segments 
of pale olive-green, and pale-yellow stamens. 
Thrives in open water in deep pond mud, and 


leaves edged and marbled with 


is quite happy even when much exposed. Our | 


fine engraving is from a plant grown under 
these Soudrnane for several seasons past, at 
Gravetye Manor, Sussex. 

N. Ellisiana.—One of the best, and so rich 
in colour as to be conspicuous at a distance. 
Large broad-petalled fowers of reddish-crim- 
son with orange-redstamens. A plant ofrobust 
growth and free in flower. 


N. flava.—This hardly ranks among hardy | 


Water-Lilies, for though it will pass a mild 
winter uninjured, and may even survive for 
several years in the warmest parts of Britain, 
a severe frost is often fatal, especially after one 
or two cold seasons. Though found in the 


southern states of North America, it is pro- | 


bably only a form of the Mexican Water- 
Lily, and was long lost sight of, until redis- 
covered in the warm lagoons of Florida. 
growth is weaker and more slender, and the 
flowers fewer and paler than in the Mexican 

lant. Its flowers are rather small, clear pale 
yellow, standing wellabove the water on slender 
stalks, and open from early morning till late 
afternoon, sinking at the end of the second day. 
Instead of a thick rhizome this has a mass of 
fibrous roots, and spreads as freely asany Straw- 
berry by means of long runners which root as 
they go: the roots are never quite at rest, and 


Its | 


N. Gladstoniana.—An American seedling 


assing to orange-red, with a cluster of bright | with white flowers of great size, sometimes 8 
p § § g g > 


inches across. ‘They are free from all trace of 


_ colour and stand well above the water on stout 


stems, the whole plant being of free and open 
habit. One of the first to bloom in spring, and 
the last flowers are only cut down by autumn 
frosts. 

N. gloriosa.—Bears massive flowers 7 inches 
across, rich dark red with orange-coloured 
stamens, and fragrant. Being slow to spread 
and difficult of increase, it should be left for 
several years undisturbed, and while of stron 
growth, it sometimes dies off suddenly. The 


_ flowers are very full, and floating, the lower 


petals often prettily tipped with rosy-white 


during the heat of summer, becoming deeper 


This 


and more uniform towards the autumn. 


| is the only kind always bearing five sepals. 


N.gracillima alba.— A pure white kind raised 
by M. Marliac, with flowers of 6 to 7 inches 
across, very full of petals, and fragrant. 

N. graziella—A new French seedling of 
peculiar orange-red colour streaked with green, 


_ flowering without a break till quite the end of 


the season. 

N. Fames Brydon—A new American seed- 
ling with full flowers of 4 to 6 inches wide, of 
deep rose-crimson shading to magenta when 
mature ; petals finely rounded and curving in- 
wards, with a paler, silvery sheen beneath, and 
stamens of bright orange. Anexcellent and dis- 
tinct kind, quite hardy. 

N. “fames Gurney —Also from America, 
with fair-sized flowers of deep rose, coming 
near N. El/istana. 

N. Laydekeri fulgens.—A flower of fine co- 
lourand beautifully cupped, the rounded petals 
of crimson-purple showing paler within and 
enclosing a cluster of vivid red stamens. Like 
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Engraved for “ flora” from a Plant in Open Water at Gravetye, for several Years. 
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all of this group, it is a good plant for tubs 
and small tanks. 

N. Laydekeri lilacea.—V ery free in its small 
flowers of soft rosy-lilac tipped with clear pink, 


sunlight, and scented likeatea-rose. The plant 


does best in shallow water, and is one of the 
earliest to show flower. Syn. N. Lilacina. 
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and narrower towards the centre. The outer 


_ petals are also often flushed with pink at the 
base, and the stamens show traces of the same 
_colour when the plant is in heavy soil. In 
their colour deepening to rosy-crimson on the | 
third day. They are held well above the water, | 
shining with an almost silvery lustre in bright - 


N. Laydekeri purpurata.—A telling flower, 
larger than others in this group and very | 


shapely with its long-pointed petals. They are 
early, free, and fragrant, of a conspicuous shade 
of wine-red with orange-red stamens. 

N. Laydekeri rosea.—One of the most useful 
of hardy Water-Lilies, with fragrant, pale-pink 


flowers, opening about 11 A.M. and passing | 


through several shades to deep-rose as they 
fade away. It does best in shallow water and 
gives so few offsets that several plants should 
be grouped to secure the full effect of the 
changing flowers. 


the one fault of the parent—its difficult in- 


crease—is met by a free yield of offsets from | 


the fleshy rhizome. These bloom when small, 
surrounding the parent with a succession of 
flowers, and providing increase. From this 
point of view it is a valuable gain. 

N. luctana.—Like odorata caroliniana in all 
save the deeper and uniform rose-pink of its 
medium-sized flowers. 

N. lucida.—Comes near to ZL. rosea but of 
far stronger growth, with massive flowers open- 
ing starwise and rosy-vermilion in colour, 


paling towards the edges and the tips of the | 


petals and deepening towards the cluster of 
orange stamens. The leaves, borne upon very 


long stems, are bold and finely blotched with | 


chestnut-red aboveand reddish streaks beneath. 
Does well in fairly deep water. 
N. Martiacea albida.—A superb plant, thriv- 


times thinned to avoid overcrowding ; its 
massive white flowers of 8 or more inches 


across, are pushed well above the water, and | 
lastinto October. They are of glistening purity, | 


fragrant, and very full of petals guarding the 
cluster of golden anthers. ‘The guard petals are 
long and broad, but inside they grow shorter 


large groupsits general effect isalmost dazzling. 

N. Mar!. carnea.—A noble hardy plant, in 
colour a soft flesh-pink, deepening towards the 
base of the petalsand paling gradually to white. 
It grows well in shallow or deep water, flower- 
ing late, and showing its vanilla-scented flowers 
well above the dark leaves. 

N. Marl. chromatella.—The first yellow kind 


sent out, a free and fine plant, but apt to get 


_ crowded, and when this happens it does not 
| flower so well. 


Being vigorous it is a good 
plant for deep open water, where its large 
flowers of canary-yellow show finely against 
the dark brown leaves, and remain open for a 
long while each day. 

N. Marl. fammea.—A handsome though in- 
aptly named flower of medium size, being a 
deep wine-red rather than flame-colour, with 


_red stamens and petals flaked with white to- 
N. Laydekert rosea prolifera.—tIn this form | 


wards the tips. Leaves streaked with reddish- 
brown. 

N. Marl. ignea.—One of the brightest in 
its uniform carmine-red, deepening slightly 
towards the crown of vivid orange-red stamens; 
sepals pale olive-green edged with rose beneath, 
and palerabove. Though not large, the flowers 
are good in colour, composed of eighteen 
cupped and shapely petals. 

N. Marl. rosea.—Another stout grower, 
thriving in deep water to which its long slender 
stems are suited. Flowers rose colour, chang- 
ing to flesh-pink, broader in petal and fuller than 
in M. carnea, with the colour deepening to- 
wards the tips. Young leaves purplish-red, 
changing to deep green. 

N. Marl. rubro-punctata.—F lowers of great 
size borne freely and through a long season. 


Petals rosy-purple, tipped and flaked with 


_ pink ; stamens orange-red. 
ing in deep water, where it should be some- | 


N. nitida.—A very hardy little plant from 
Siberia, variable as to size of leaf and flower, 
its minor form, with very small starry flowers, 
coming near WN. fetragona. 

N. odorata.—The white American Pond- 
Lily, common in the eastern States and with 


_all the beauty of our own, and fragrant. It 


varies much in size and colour, and (being of 
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moderate growth) is well suited to tanks. ‘The 
leaf may be anything from 5 to 10 inches 
across, nearly round, and purplish when young, 
changing to pure green and reddish beneath. 
Flowers of 3 to 5 inches, composed of narrow 
pointed petals, long in the bud, which, from 
the red edges of the sepals, seems to give pro- 


mise of a pink flower. 


N. odorata carolintana.—Originated in an_ 


American garden as a natural cross between 
odorata and tuberosa. The leaves are green 


above and red beneath, and though nearly a | 


foot across when fully grown, the plant is only 
of moderate growth and not too vigorous for 
a tank. Though easily divided, the plant is 
best left alone for several years, gaining in size 


of flower, which become 6 or more inches | 
across, composed of very narrow pale pink | 


petals, deepening in colour towards the centre. 
The flowers vary through several shades of 
colour, according to soil and climate, the fol- 
lowing varieties being fairly constant : nrvea, 
with very double pure white flowers, narrow 
petals and rich yellow stamens ; perfecta, with 
semi-double flowers of the same narrow petals, 


stamens, and fragrant. 


but more rounded at the tip and deep flesh or | 


salmon in colour ; and sa/monea, a strong form 
with flowers of decided salmon-pink. Caro- 
/intana and its forms are all strongly fragrant. 
Syn. N. tuberosa var. superba. 

N. odorata delicata.— Asmall neat form, with 
rosy-tinted flowers. 

N. odorata exquisita—Finely-shaped rosy- 
carmine flowers of medium size, with narrow, 
pointed petals and golden stamens ; 


the water. Leaves green above and intense red 
below. A Frenchseedling of moderate growth. 


they are | 
the darkest of this group, and stand well out of | 
strong growth, formin 


N. odorata gigantea.—The larger, southern | 


form of odorata, found from North Carolina 
to Florida, and known as the Rice-field Water- 
Lily. Itis of great vigour, delighting in deep 
water and flowering early in the season, but 
notin the autumn. The leaves are very large, 
sometimes measuring as much as 16 inches 
across, and dark green tinged with purple to- 
wards the edges eich are often partly rolled | 
inwards. 
—are pure white with green sepals, slightly | 
incurved, and nearly scentless. 

N. one maxima.—A wild form, 


| 
| 
| 


The flowers—4 to 7 inches across | 


also | 


oe 


known as oe differing widely from the 
parent in its larger cup-shaped flowers, with 
spreading petals very broad at the base, and 
free from any trace of colour. Found only in 
New Jersey. 

N. odorata mmor.—A pretty little plant of 
slow growth, and one of the best for tanks and 
shallow water. ‘The starry white flowers are 
2 to 3 inches across, with purplish sepals and 
sweetly scented, though forms occur that are 
almost without scent, and others with flowers 
more or less incurved. ‘The leaves are small, 
bright green above, and deep red beneath. A 
native of the shallow bogs of New Jersey. 
Syn. N. pumila. 

N. odorata rosacea—A good form coming 
near exquisita but more vigorous, with bright 
rosy flowers about 4 inches across, paling to 
salmon-yellow towards the crown of golden 
stamens ; petals narrow and pointed. 

N. odorata rosea.—The Cape Cod Water- 
Lily—a plant of moderate vigour, with petals 
of a uniform bright rose colour with yellow 
It begins early, and 
seeds so freely that (unless the dead flowers 
are kept cut) its season is short. The flowers 
also lose colour quickly when fully expanded, 


and will sometimes burn in hot sunlight. 
_ Leaves rather small, deep red on both sides 


while young, becoming dark green. South- 
east Massachusetts. 


N. odorata sulphurea.—A beautiful plant, 


distinct from all other kinds in the cactus- 


shape of its flowers, and resembling the Yel- 
low Mexican Water-Lily (N. mexicana) or its 
American form (N. fava). It is a plant of 
g many crowns and a 
profusion of clear yellow vanilla-scented flow- 
ers, from July into the autumn. Though not 
much above medium size, they are conspicu- 
ous, rising well out of the water, and the long 
pointed budsopen early in the day. Theleaves 
rest on the water unless crowded, and are 
evenly rounded, and finely blotched and mar- 
bled. It is slow in starting to flower, hardly 
beginning until July. 

N. 0. sulphurea grandiflora.—A fine form of 
sulphurea, with the same starry cactus-shaped 
flowers, but much larger, fuller, and of paler 
yellow. Though its parent is one of the latest, 
this kind is the first in bloom and bears the 
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largest flower of the odorata group, opening 
out very flat, with narrow, crowded petals of | 
elegant Pace 
established, and makes many crowns, with bold 
foliage of paler green, less mottled above, but 
covered beneath with reddish blotches. 

N. Robinsoni.— A star-like flower of distinct 
and complex shades, best described as reddish- 
purple deepening towards the centre, which 
shows traces of an orange ground, paling again 
towards the tips of the petals as a white or 
creamy-yellow suffusion. The flowers are of 
medium size, with pointed and sharply taper- 
ing petals, and they last longer than almost any 
other kind when open. Leaf dark green, 


blotched with chestnut above andon the stems, 
and reddish below. 


NN. sanguinea.—The deepest in colour of the | 
smaller Water-Lilies, with flowers which deep- | 


en from clear carmine to deep ruby crimson, 
with dark orange-red stamens. 

N. Seignoureti—One of the older hybrids and 
coming near other kinds suchas Lucida (which 
is better worth growing), its colour being 


g 
dingy and indistinct. The flowers are dull 


It is free in flower when well | 


yellow washed with rose, and are held several | 


inches above the water. A compact grower, 
with small but dense leaves, finely spotted. 


France, with deep rose-pink flowers of 6 inches, 


bably a form of NV. odorata, of good compact 
growth. 

N. tetragona.—Thesmallest of Water-Lilies, 
with little flowers 14 to 24 inches across and 
pure white with yellow stamens, opening for 
three or four days from noon till about 5 5 P.M. 
The leaf is as large as the palm of ae hand 
and shaped almost like a horse-shoe, with the 
lobes wide apart ; coloured dark green above 
and reddish below. This kind and its forms 
thrive well in tanks, forming no offsets and 
spreading slowly, though free to flower from 
May to the end of September. It is grown 
from seed. N. Asia and parts of N. America. 

N. tetragona var. Helvola.—A seedling with 
pale yellow flowers 2 inches across, open during 
the afternoon and slightly raised above the 
water. ‘The leaf is oval and yet smaller than 
in the parent, and freely blotched with brown. 
It thrives in shallow water with a long season 


of flower, while a dozen or more blooms may 
often be counted at once upon a strong plant. 
In hot sunlight they sometimes come flushed 
with rose. 

N. tetragona var. himalayensis—A_ small- 


| flowered Italian seedling, with floating blooms 


of about an inch, coming from May to Octo- 
ber. It seeds freely, and the seedlings bloom 
well in their second year. 

N. tuberosa—The vigorous Water-Lily of 
the western and north-western United States, 
thriving in deep water, lifting its flowers high 
out of the water, and spreading rapidly by long 
tuberous offsets. Itshouldtherefore be planted 


_ by itself in deep water, but only flowers freely 


under a warm sky or in hot summers. Its 
season coincides with that of our native Water- 
Lily, the flowers opening from early morning 
to early afternoon, and lasting three or four 


_ days. They are creamy white, without a trace 


of colour in the sepals or petals, which are 
longer and broader than in any other wild kind, 
and scentless. They vary from 43 to nearly 
g inches across, and bear larger seeds than any 
other kind. Leaves large, 8 to 12 inches across, 
and rising from the water when crowded or 
near the surface. This wild plant is so vigor- 


ous that it is best not planted in the same pond 
N. suavissima.— A new seedling raised in | 


with the finer hybrids. Syns. N. d/anda, and 


| N. reniformis. 
very full of narrow petals, and fragrant. Pro- | 


N. tuberosa var. maxima.—A form found in 
Lake Hopatkong, New Jersey, growing indeep 
water, and supposed to be a wild cross between 
tuberosa and odorata. It is of smaller growth 
and blooms later than the parent, with cup- 
shaped pure-white flowers, prettily shaded with 
green upon the outer petals. The flower-stalks 
bear long hairs and a few faint brown streaks. 
Syn. N. odorata maxima. 

N. tuberosavar. Richardsont.—An American 
seedling with double pure-white flowers stand- 
ing well out of the water; they are of finely 
rounded petals, curving inwards, the outer row 
and the sepals slightly drooping. Its subdued 
growth and distinct globe-shaped flowers make 
it one of the most distinct of white Water- 
Lilies. Syn. N. tuberosa plena. 

N. tuberosa var. rosea.—A new variety and 
a supposed natural cross with the rosy Cape 
Cod Water-Lily. It is nearly as vigorous as 
its parent, with large pink flowers rising above 
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the water, and opening widely to show the | 
crown of bright red stamens. A good plant | 
for deep water. | 

N. vomerensis.—A supposed cross between | 
N. tetragona andasmall Italian form of N. a/ba. 
Its floating flowers are intermediate in size, 
snow-white, fragrant, and borne freely through 
a long season. It grows well in pots and in 
small fountain-basins, coming fairly true from 
seed. 

N. William Doogue-—An American seedling 
with large flowers of soft pink, very broad 
in petal, much cupped, and evenly coloured | 
throughout. Acharmingplantand quite hardy. | 

N. William Falconer.—An American gain, 
and a flower of striking colour, considered by | 
some as the best dark Water-Lily. The blooms 
are large (6 or 7 inches) and deep crimson, | 


shaded with purple, and bright yellow in the | 
centre. The young leaves are bright red, 
changing to deep green, with veins of red- | 


dish purple. Be 4 
DAVIDSONIA PRURIENS. 


AREcENT issue of the Belgian Revue de 1’ Horti- 
culture gives a coloured plate of this rare hot- 
house plant. Though not quite new, it has 
shared the fate of many good stove plants and > 
is now almost unknown even in books of refer- | 
ence, and, upon its reappearance,was welcomed 
by many as a new plant of great beauty. It is | 
of erect growth, putting forth finely-arched | 
leaves of about 2 feet composed of five or six | 
pairs of leaflets, threaded with red veins, and 
drooping slightly on either side, and a large 
terminal leaflet of 6 to g inches, accentuating | 
the drooping habit. The charm of the plant | 
lies in the deep crimson colour of its young > 
leaves, several of which are in beauty at the 
same time so long as the plant continues in 
growth, which, with good management, covers | 
a long season. The stems and leaf-stalks are 
covered with short stiff hairs which, while 
adding to the effect of the plant, create an un- 
pleasant itching if handled unwarily by per- 
sons of sensitive skin. The Davidsonia needs 
only warmthand moisture, and is readily grown | 
from cuttings of the stem, rooted in sand, under 
a handlight in bottom heat. So graceful and | 
elegant a plant, which is also easily grown | 
and always in beauty, is worthy of note where 
constant colour is in demand. 
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THE SHRUB GARDEN. 
Tueadvent of M. Maurice de Vilmorin’s 
catalogue of shrubs (Fruticetum V11- 
morinianum) sets us thinking of one of 


‘the most important subjects that con- 


cern lovers of the outdoor garden, and 


_thatistheshrub-garden. Ifjudging sole- 


ly by catalogues, one would hardly say 
that these were neglected, but as a fact 
they are. How often, even in places 
where the garden is made much of, do 
we not see a great expenditure on things 
of quite a temporary interest, plants 
blooming for one season only and not 


always good for that time, while no real 
_care or thoughtis given to shrubs, other 


than the commonest? Witness the ex- 
penditure upon half-hardy plants in the 
London parks,where little or no thought 
is given to shrubs; and itis so with many 
other places. Beauty is entirely with the 
shrubs, and endurance also; a group of 


hardy shrubs may be lovely for a genera- 


tion and without care, and this can be 


said of few other plants in cultivation. 


Not a few beautiful hardy shrubs will 


thrive too without the rich and laborious 
cultivation usual in gardens for many 
things ofless value. Thereis often much 


talk of pruning in our gardens, and many 
learned essays are written about it; but 
it is a very simple matter, in proof of 
which Ihave a colony of shrubs ona hot 
bank facing south, and in soil that bakes 
in hot weather ; for the sake of keeping 
the bank freefromsun-bake,these shrubs 
have not been pruned for many years 


_and now form a dense mass, with their 


dead leaves of past summers covering 

the ground underneath. Although not 

pruned, they flower beautifully every 
F2 
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year, thus showing how little care 1s re- 
quired by shrubsas compared with other 
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things, though in some cases pruning | 


must not be neglected. Our ways of 
arranging shrubs must be changed, be- 
fore we haveany realadvanceinthe culti- 


vation of these beautiful plants, for the | 
general mixture of different shrubs tends | 


to the destruction of the choicer kinds, 
sothatto make progress we must group, 
and not bury them in our shrubberies. 


Turning again to M. de Vilmorin’s | 


well printed and interesting list, we ma 

perhaps glance over the families of which 
the least good useis made in British gar- 
dens, beginning with the Clematis—the 
most graceful of all climbing shrubs, 
though so little is generally made of the 
wilder kinds, notwithstanding that these 
are as pretty as the large-flowered kinds, 
good as these are. As not having yet 
come under the regime of grafting, these 
wild kindsare much less likely to perish. 
But even few gardens are adorned with 


the large-flowered Clematises, as they | 


might be if a more simple and natural 
mode of increase were employed. Even 


such beautiful wild kinds as campani- | 
flora of Southern Europe, with flowers | 


likea climbing Hairbell, are very seldom 
seen. The Magnolias are so showy that 


they are more planted, although the 


hardier kindsare notseen nearlyenough. 
Passing overanumber ofrareand beauti- 
ful shrubs suchas Berberidopsis,we come 
to another great family, the Barberries, 
of which good use might be made much 
more often, though not without regard 
totheir habits. The evergreen kinds may 
do best in the warmer and moister dis- 
tricts, but the summer-leafing kinds are 


hardy inall parts. Some good kinds of 
Barberries are not yet introduced, and 
several of them are figured in M. de Vil- 
morin’s list. The Rock and Sun-roses 


are effective in all free and sandy soils ; 


_here we want to get the less known spe- 


cies,and aboveall,to place them in sunny 
positions, grouped, and apart from other 


shrubs. The Azara isa still uncommon 


group which may give good effects, even 
away from walls, adding distinct variety 
to our evergreens. Stuartia is a lovely 


| genus which thrives in our climate and 


has never been made half enough of, 
though quite hardy. When grouped, 
Skimmias are among the most cheery 
and effective things that one can see in 
winter, hardy, good in habit, and bril- 
liantin fruit, though here again we never 
get their true beauty, unless we plant 
groups. The Hollies, overall the north- 
ern and cool parts of England, and in- 
deed everywhere, are among the most 
important of evergreens. Some of the 
exotic kinds are well worth growing, 
such as the American Holly; but if we 
only had the forms of our own wild 
Holly, as one may see them in that 
most interesting nursery at Shefheld, we 
should still be rich. Euonymus are, in 
their hardier forms, very interesting and 
beautiful, and some of the best kinds 
are not yet in nurseries. Ceanothus— 
American shrubs of much beauty—are 
charming in their blue forms (particu- 
larly some of the hybrids) and are best 
in rather sunny places and free soils. 
The Vines are uncommonly rich of 
late, as we know from the collection of 
Messrs Veitch and others, and between 
the older varieties of the European or 
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Asiatic group, and the wild American 


any effective use, ite last named being a 


and Chinese kinds, there is certainly 


no scarcity of handsome and brilliant- 
leaved climbers. The Brooms, 
neglected in nurseries, are beautifuland, 
though short-lived, singularly brilliant 


and fine in colour. Numbers of Brooms 


often | 


are not yet grown in gardens. Thesame | 


may be said of the more graceful Indigo- 
feras, whichare very pretty shrubs, some 
of them not yet increased in our nur- 
series. The Prunus, from China and 
North America, give us pretty bushes, 
apart from those already in cultivation 
in theform of Double Cherries. Several 
new kindsare figured in the fruticetum. 
Spireas are more grown, but evidently 
thereare other beautiful things to come, 
anda promising oneis figured hereasSob- 
raria asurgens; the name used here for 
the kinds of this Lindleyana group. Of 
recent years the wild Roses have had 
more attention paid to them, and the 
more distinct kinds well deserve it. 
Several new orrareformsarefigured here, 
whilst an immense list of wild kinds is 
given. The Hawthorns have acquired a 
new interest from the number of kinds 
found of late years in North America, 
and though some may not be distinct as 
garden shrubs, still they are very pro- 
misingasawholeandnurserymenshould 
select the bestand raise them from seed, 
for grafting has lost many of the Haw- 
thornsintroducedtoourcountry. Coto- 
neasters, or ‘‘Rocksprays,” have been 
with us a long time but enough has not 
by any means been made of these fine 
shrubs, and here some new and interest- 
ingformsare figured. Amelanchiersand 


small kind li us which is effective if 
well-placed. Deutzias have been made 
more interesting of late, both the intro- 
duced kindsand the garden hybrids, and 
the same may be said of the Philadel- 
phus, both groups figuring in this list, 
with Cornus,which generally cutsa poor 
figurein our gardens, spite of late intro- 
ductions. But perhaps of ail neglected 
shrubs noneareso much soasthe Honey- 
suckles, of which we see only one or two 
kinds in gardens. Ina very large genus 
like this, there are plants of little garden 
interest, but there are also many of the 
highest beauty which suit our cold cli- 
mate and our tastes, and some of our 
botanic gardens could hardly do better 
than get togetheracollectionofthe more 
distinct kinds of Honeysuckle. Ever- 
green shrubs have been much better 
grown in England than elsewhere, 
though here too there is immense room 
for introductions and for more effective 
usage. Among the more beautiful shrubs 
lately introduced are some forms of Bud- 
dleia, which are really fineadditionsand 
apparently hardy and vigorous. There 
are lengthy lists of two plants—Smilax 
and Ephedra—both very distinct and in 
the case of Smilax very fine in habit, yet 
hardly ever seen in gardens. 

In making this rich collection of 
shrubs and giving us such an instructive 
list of them, M. de Vilmorin has done 
us all a precious service. Such collec- 
tionsare indeed rich mines todraw upon. 
To get them together takes so much 
space and care, that it is impossible to 


group the kinds so as to get their finest 
Aronias are very seldom seen with us in| 


effects. It isfor us—gardeners pureand 
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simple (an older race even than botan- 
ists) —to do our work next, which is to 
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| Meconopsis integrifolia charms at once 


select the new and beautiful from such | 


collections, adapting them to our soils, 


our wants, and our tastes, and above all | 


to get from them natural and picturesque 
effects; and in this way we have much 
to do. 

MECONOPSIS : 


FOLIA.* 

‘Tuts is a new plant as to whose garden 
value it is not possible yet to say any- 
thing definite. 
its seeding power. My plants were raised 
from seed collected by the Koslov Ex- 
peditionin Central Asia. Messrs Veitch 


owe theirs to Mr Wilson’s collections | 


WITH A PLATE 
OF MECONOPSIS INTEGRI-| 


all who see it. But—is it going to bea 
permanency? Can we produce in Eu- 


rope the conditions of Central Asia? 


The fact is that, with one notable 
exception, there is a fatal strain of in- 
security about the Meconopsids. We 
give them our devotion as we give it to 
the Oncocyclus Irises, with a feeling of 
reasonable certainty that we are going 


to lose them. The very delicacy of 


their beauty seems to conveya warning. 


_M. integrifolia refuses to seed. M. 


The doubtful factor is. 


in the China-Thibet borderland. My 


plants, even with artificial pollination, 
have so far failed to produce good seed; 
and from Messrs Veitch’s recent adver- 
tisements of ‘seed gathered in China 


no importance while Chinese seed can 
be had; but a collector in China is an 
expensive affair, and, in default of Chin- 
ese seed we may find ourselves hope- 
lessly in love with a plant which dies 
after flowering, and cannot be propa- 


gated. Forthe plantitselfI have nothing - 


but praise. Not the least of its merits 
is that it is best in the open air, the 


colour coming poorer and paler nee | 


glass. Hardy in constitution ; caring 
nothing for frost; alpine in ce and 
habit ; 


foliage as for its magnificent flowers ; 


almost as desirable for its silky | 


Waltichi gives usat its best that particu- 
lar shade of blue, which is to some of 


us the most desirable of all colours. 


But it is liable to deteriorate into washy 
puces quite passing endurance. MM. xe- 
patensis true (probably not now in culti- 
vation), is worth growing for its foliage 


alone, but the flowers approximate to 


M. 


Geranium pheum at its worst. 


» | aculeata is surpassed in beauty by no 
it seems possible that they have had no | 
better luck in their drier and more | 
southern position. his is of course of | 


flowering plant. The groundwork of 
its colour is the blue of De/phinium 
Belladonna, the surface dusting is milk, 


and the central boss of stamens the 


colour of old gold. But in the third 


generation you will hardly get good 
seed. The perennial MZ. grandis, here 


at Neston at any rate, under the damp 


Cheshire skies, refuses to disclose its 
beauty out of doors. If the wonderful 
iridescence of its petals is to be fully 
displayed, it must be flowered under 
glass. M. paniculata, as perfect in yel- 
low as aculeata and Wallichi are in 
blue, is perhaps the most reliable of the 
Himalayan kinds, and the first flowers 


_ to open generally give a little good seed. 


* Drawn by Miss M. Wroe from a plant in Messrs A. Bee & Co.’s nursery at Neston. 
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the few who have been privileged to 


see it on the wet rocks of Sikkim, reckon — 
it quite unsurpassed among flowering | 


plants, and that up to date no one— 
unless by good fortune exception be 
made for Dr Balfour at Edinburgh— 
has succeeded in getting it past the 


seedling stage. Even the Californian. 
_ofkinds,ofwhichall save twoare from the 


M. heterophylla shares the family frailty. 


Of annual duration, it grows rapidly | 
into a top-heavy little bush, and any | 


wind stronger than a zephyr has little 


difhculty in snapping it off at the collar. | 


It is tooearly yet to say anything of value 
as to M. racemosus and M. puniceus, 


save that the first named has begun to. 


seed satisfactorily. 

Thereremains the Welsh Poppy, our 
native lV. cambrica. Here at last all 
frailty disappears. A strong and vigor- 
ous perennial, regardless of wind and 
weather, M. cambrica is a true poor 
man’s plant. But in addition to these 


merits it yields a long succession of | 
flowers which are not surpassed in deli- 


cate beauty by any member of the family. 


It was the writer’s good fortune to come, | 


last July, upon a large colony of the 
Welsh Poppy in a remote alpine soli- 


tude, where its effect was as indescrib- | 


able as Nature’s careless effects gener- 


ally are. But it gave a valuable hint as | 
to the way in which this fine wildling 
might be used in the damp, rocky | 


ground which is its chosen habitat. 


Here is a chance for an amateur with 
the necessary time to spare. Let him 


| give us a race of Welsh Poppies cover- 


ing all the pure and splendid colours 
which the Poppy so loves to wear. The 
results might be even more valuable 
than those now being got from Papaver 
orientale. ARTHUR K. BULLEY. 

Fuller knowledge of the plants 
of Central Asia has increased 
the Meconopsis group to nearly a score 


Species. 


high mountains of that region, the ex- 
ceptions being M. cambérica in Europe 
and M. heterophylla in America. Few 
plants are better worth a place in the 
flower-gardenand most of the kinds are 
hardy in our climate, but so far they are 
not among the most easily grown, the 
stagnant moisture of our winters rather 
than their cold, beingagainst them. And 
yet they are all water-loving plants, seen 
at their best in moist summers, and soon 
crippled in times of drought. To pre- 
serve them from excessive damp in win- 
ter, many growers placea layer of broken 
sandstone round those that keep their 
leaves, and slanting panes of glassarealso 
used to ward off heavy rain. Atthesame 
time one of their most charming effects 
is that of the gleaming raindrops stand- 
ing on the hairy leaves after a shower. 
They do best in well-drained parts of 
the rock-garden, in deep, gritty soil, 
and sheltered from hot sun, especially 
in the south of England. A mixture of 
peat and loam suits the taller kinds well, 


and they may be grouped in such soil 
Lately the plant has shown signs of | 
breaking, and has produced offspring | 


with orange and with double flowers. | 


along with the Himalayan Primulas, or 
other plants such as the large-flowered 
Mimulus, which help to keep the sur- 


face cool and moist. As with all the 


Poppy tribe, it is important to sow the 
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seeds as early as possible, for even good | 
seed soon loses its vitality. Sowings | 


should be made every year in pans, | 


growing the young plants on without a 
check, exposing them gradually as they 
gain strength, and getting as much 
growth as possible into the first summer. 
Potted into four-inch pots, in a mixture 
of peat and loam, they can be planted 
out 18 inches apart in spring, without 
feeling the change. When older, they 
move with large balls of earth, held by 


the fibrous roots, and may then be 


grouped where they are to flower; the. 


strongest plants bloom in their second | ang OU PrOLoDe ts Bea Somt ne ee besa 


summer, and those less forward remain 
as a reserve, but long waiting in pots 
is against success. According to vigour 
and season the plants vary in height, 


M. bella.—From the high mountains of 


Sikkim, whereit grows under conditions which 


seem to make success difficult in Britain. Its 
noble solitary flowers of blue or bluish-purple, 
are borne in a high region of cloud and mist, 


_which is yet free from rain, to which the plant 
| 


| SCems averse. 


It finds its foothold in crevices 


nearly destitute of soil, thinly surfaced with 


rocky fragments and damp moss, and beneath 
this covering its roots spread far, throwing low 
tufts of much-cut foliage. Whether a true 
perennial, or only biennial, is still uncertain. 

M. cambrica.—Welsh Poppy. A native 
plant, and one of the best for stony banks, old 
quarries, or bareshady places. The only trouble 
is to keep it from smothering more delicate 
neighbours in gardens ; to keep it in check 


best cut off as they form, for it will spread 
anywhere, even upon gravel walks and tiled 
courtyards. For old walls it is quite at home 
with Wallflowers, and the Yellow Corydalis, 


| giving a long succession of flowers from May 


and the effect of different kinds is very 


different, suchas paniculata, nepalensis, 


and Wallichi forming tall pyramids of 


flower, while kinds like simplicifolia, 


horridula, and punicea, 
bloom to each stem. 


give only one | 
The flowers of | 


most kinds are too fleeting for cutting, 
but those of cambrica and heterophylla 
are useful in this way. The following | 


species are NOW recognised but are not 
all in cultivation. 


Meconopsis aculeata.—One of the most stately | 


and beautiful of plants, forming a pyramid of 


branching stems, with leaves of pale green deep- | 


ly cut into irregular lobes, and covered all over 


with soft tawny-coloured bristles. It is a bien- | 


nial, hardy in our winters, though less beauti- 


ful through the loss of its leaves, which die | 


away toa bare crown. 
stout stems 23 to 4 feet high, bearing many 
flowers 2 to 3 inches across, of a lovely deep 
blue shaded with violet, the petals glistening 
like shot silk, and contrasting charmingly with 
the yellow stamens. 
elevations of 11,000 to 15,000 feet. 


It flowers in June upon | 


| dry soils of California. 


Western Himalayas, at | 
| a variable plant, but mostly reaches 12 to 18 


to August. Its cheerful yellow flowersare borne 
upon long stems and continuously through the 
summer. Left to spread in moist places where 
its free growth can do no harm, there are few 
prettier pictures than a colony of the Welsh 
Poppy, seeds of which may be sown in the 
open during April. Of recent years a strain 
of double flowers has arisen, giving shades of 
yellow, orange, and red. 

M. chelidonufolia.—A little plant of dwarf 
habit and deeply cut foliage, from the Thibetan 
frontier of China. Not, as yet, in cultivation. 

M. grandis.—A scarceand newly introduced 
kind from the mountains of Sikkim, and one 
of the few true perennials in the genus. This 
is fortunate, for though it has flowered under 
glass with Mr Bulley for two years in suc- 
cession, it has yielded no seed. It is a plant 
of tall habit, with uncut leaves and solitary 
purple flowers of beautiful glossy texture. 

M. heterophyla.—The only kind found in 
America, where it grows over a wide area but 
isnowhere abundant, thriving best inthe light, 
It is an annual, and 
succeeds in this country both as a pot- plant 
under glass, or in the border during summer, 
where it flowers and ripens seed freely. It ie 
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inchesin height, with pale green leaves, deeply | welcome, especially when the long hairs are 


cut, and hairy. The flowers, upon long slender 
stems, are red, copper-coloured, or orange, with 
a deep maroon blotch in the centre, and a scent 


of Lily of the Valley. They are more lasting | 


than in other kinds, and useful for cutting, 
coming in June from seed sown in heat early 
in the year or in the open a little later. Syn. 
M. crassifolia. 

M. horridula.—A little plant found ata great 
height in the Himalayas, growing as almost 
stemless tufts of lanceolate leaves,covered dense- 
ly with prickles ; the short unbranched stems 


bearsolitary bluish-purple flowersaboutaninch 
and a half wide. 


M. integrifola.—A new kind flowered in| 


this country for the first time this year, its 
large pale yellow flowers (shown in our plate) 


being much admired. The plant grows at a | 


height of 11,000 feet to 15,500 feet in the 
mountains of Thibet and $S.W. China, where 
myriads of plants are to be seen bearing flowers 
which sometimes measure 10 inchesacross. In 


the size and number of their flowers, however, | 


the plants vary,some being only 3 inches wide, 
while from 3 to as many as 15 perfect blooms 
may be open at once. Nor is there any regu- 
larity in the size and number of petals, for 
though mostly 5 in number, there are often 
more. The plant isa biennial, hardy, and with 


oval uncut leaves of pale green, about a foot | 


long when fully grown, and more or lesscovered 
with soft, silky hairs. Thestemsvary in height, 
but the plants flowered in this country were 
from 12 to 18 inches high, flowering until the 
first keen frosts. Like all the Meconopsids, 
integrifolia is a moisture loving plant, thriving 
in peat or leafy soil in a half shady place. 
M. nepalensis —At onetime the best-known 
of these Indian Poppyworts, this kind is now 
less often seen, spite of its hardiness and fine 
leaves, which are themselves enough to make 
it worth growing. These come in tufts a foot 
or more across and containing as many as 50 
to 80 leaves of pale yellow-green colour and 
soft woolly texture, from the long yellowish 
hairs with which they are thickly covered. 
The lower leaves lie on the ground as a dense 
rosette, with the younger ones erect or nearly 
so,and as they remain in a good state through- 
out the winter, a group in the rock-garden is 


set with silvery drops after rain. The flowers 
come in June of the second year, upon thinly 
branched stems of 2 to 5 feet. ‘The flowers 
open in succession beginning from the top of 
the spike, and are of pale sulphur yellow, 2 
| to 3 inches across, and of thin texture ; our 
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sun seems too weak to develop the bright co- 
lour of which travellerstellusinitsown country. 
Though the plants die after flowering, seeds 
generally ripen from the early flowers, and 


| should be sown at once in a moist, shaded 


border of light loam or peat, even small seed- 
lings being quite hardy inmost winters ; when 
happily placed, the plant will sometimes sow 
itself. Planted in deep sandy peat, and a moist 
and well-drained spot in partial shade, the 
young plants grow freely. Nepaul. There is 
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a fine form bearing large bell-shaped flowers 
of ivory-white, but this is rare. 
M. paniculata.—A beautiful Himalayan 


plant with much-cut foliage and panicles of | 
bright yellow flowers, which come true from — 


the seed ripened sparingly in fine seasons. 
M. principis.—A plant first found by Franchet 


in Thibet ; it comes near M. punicea but is not | 
so large a plant, and its smaller crimson flowers | 


are held erect instead of nodding. 

M. punicea.—A fine kind newly introduced 
through Messrs Veitch’s collector in China, 
and flowered in their nursery during September 
of last year. It comes near mmtegrifolia, and is 
found growing with it at a great height in 


the mountains of Thibet. Theleavesareentire, | 
tapering at both ends, and covered with long | 


coarse hairs of a shining yellow colour. The 
massive flowers are borne singly upon slender 
stems of 14 to 2 feet, reaching at their best 6 
inches wide, and composed of large drooping 
petals of carmine-red or reddish-purple. Even 
the wild flowers show a tendency to become 
double, which will doubtless increase under 


cultivation. The plants growin moist meadows | 


among grass and low shrubs, which shield from 
direct sunlight. 
M. quintuplinervia.—A perennial kind from 


Manchuria and N. W. China, of dwarf growth | 
as a rosette of long-stemmed uncut leaves, | 
covered with reddish hairs and traversed by five » 


prominent veins, to which the plant owes its 
name. The nodding flowerscome during sum- 
mer upon hairy stems of 6 to 12 inches, and are 


cup-shaped, 14 inches wide, and pale violet or | 


purple witha large cluster of golden stamens. 
M. racemosa.—A rare plant but lately intro- 
duced to this country. Its flowers range in 


colour from pale lilac to deep purple, and have | 


given good seed in the past autumn. China. 

M. simplicifolia—A plant beautiful in leaf 
and flower. The leaves are 4 to 6 inches long, 
lance-shaped, quite entire or slightly cut, and 
thickly covered with short, brown hairs. The 


flowers come in early June upon unbranched | 
stems of 14 to 3 feet, bearing at the summit 


one large half-drooping flower, 3 inches across, 
of deep rich blue petals, shaded towards the 
edges with rosy-purple, and guarding a crown 
of golden stamens. Though few in number, 
these flowers are more lasting than in other 
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_kinds. The plant is a hardy biennial, dying 
to the ground in winter, and doing best in 
moist, gritty soil and partial shade. 

M. Waltichi.—The best of the group, beauti- 
ful at all seasons, and hardy, though the plants 
sometimes perish in times of heavy snow from 
the damp soaking into the crushedleaves. The 
leaf-tufts are fully as handsome as in nepa/lensis, 
larger, and deeply cut, forming rosettes of grey- 
_ green, 2 to 3 feet across, and covered with soft 

orange or reddish-brown hairs. Theleafy stems 
appear during the summer and are 3 to 7 feet 
high, rising in a stately pyramid covered with 
buds, which begin to open from the top, down- 
wards. The flowers are 3 inches across and 
bright pale blue in the best forms, with a 
central cluster of yellow stamens and the petals 
_ prettily drooping. Though the individual 
flowers are short-lived they are renewed so 
_ freely each day as to last more than a month 
in beauty, bearing buds upon side-shoots all 
| down thestem for fully two-thirds of its length. 
| The plants die after flowering, and though early 
| flowers yield seed, a large proportion of the 
seedlings often turn out as shades of dingy 
purple and brown, and these forms, known 
as purpurea and fusco-purpurea, are disappoint- 
ing. Even in imported seed these bad colours 
are present, but their proportion is larger in 
home saved seeds. Theseed may be sown when 
ripe in a cool shaded frame, or in March in 
a little heat, and the strongest plants will 
flower about Augustof the second year; though 
many do not bloom until the third or fourth 
season, their foliage is so handsome that this 
is no loss. ‘They do best in well-drained peaty 
soil, sheltered from wind, and shaded from hot 
'sun. In the open they are apt to flag and lose 
colour on warm days, whereas the half-light 
_ even of twilight, shows the delicate flowers to 
fine effect. At Kew and other places this kind 
_is well grown in the light shade of Bamboos, 
and if not too near the hungry roots, this is a 
good place. Mountains of Sikkim, at elevations 
of 12,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Though twoor three other speciesare known 
to botanists, they arenotincultivation. Among 
these is M. superba, a noble plant from the 
Chinese frontier ; and M. robusta of the central 

Himalayas, a plant of 4 to 6 feet high, covered 
_ with very long soft hairs. 
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THE LIQUIDAMBAR. 

Tue Liquidambar is a tree of large size, 
where it finds congenial soil and a mild 
climate. In the woods of some of our 
Southern States, and especially in low, 
moist ground near the coast, it attains 
its maximum height of 150 feet, and 
when well grown is an imposing object, 
distinct and beautiful in every part. 

Liquidambar belongs to the Witch- 
Hazel family, which includes our com- 
mon Witch-Hazel,and our native shrub, 
Fothergilla carolina. It is a pleasant 
tree to live with, attractive at all seasons. 
When the young leaves unfold in the 
spring they perfume the air, and under 
our warm sun the tree distils a fragrant 
gum which druggists call copal-balsam, 
and use as a substitute for storax. The 


trees unite in praise of the Liquidambar. 
It used to be (and perhaps stillis) a good 
deal planted in England. Downing, 
who wrote about it many years ago, 
was, I think, instrumental in bringing 
it to the notice of English planters. He 
says: “We hardly knowa more beauti- 
ful tree than the Liquidambar in every 


stage of its growth, and during every 


season of the year. 


Its outline is not 
only picturesque or graceful, but simply 


beautiful. . . . It is a highly-pleasing, 


-round-headed, or tapering tree, which 


leaves of the Liquidambar or Sweet | 


Gum, as it is often called, are simple, 
garter than long, deeply cleft, 3 to 9 
inches wide, roc above, Atel downy 
in the axils of the veins beneath. These 
somewhat star-shaped leaves are a deep 
dark green, and glossy, with a freshness 


which they retain throughout the heat | 
of summer if the tree is planted in moist — 


ground, or where the roots have access 
to running water. If planted on dry 
ground the tree does not thrive, though 
it may cling to life. We have one here 
planted ten years ago on a dry hillside 
and in poor soil, which frequently dies 
to the ground, but retains root vitality 
and tries again every spring,as if hoping 
for better things. Another young tree 
planted at the same time in a hollow 
where the soilisrich and moist, 1s grow- 
ing well and nowabout 12 feetin height. 


unites and harmonises well with others, 


but its chief beauty lies in the foliage. 
During the whole of the summer it pre- 
serves, unsoiled, that dark, glossy fresh- 
ness which 1s so delightful to the eye; 
while the regularly palmate form of the 


leaves distinguishes it at once from the 


common trees of a plantation. But in 
autumn it assumes its gayest livery, and 


‘is decked in colours almost too bright 


and vivid for foliage, forming one of 
the most brilliant objects 1 in American 
scenery at that season. The prevailing 


tint of the foliage is thenadeep, purplish 


red, unlike any symptom of decay, and 
All of our American writers on native | quite as rich a colour as that commonly 
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seen in the darker blossoms of a Dutch | 


parterre. This is sometimes varied by 
a deeper or lighter shade, with some- 
times an orange tint. 
the neighbourhood of our fine Maples, 
Ashes, and other trees remarkable for 


When planted in | 


height, erect, and of rather slender 
growth. It grows rapidly 1 in good soil, 
with branches short in comparison with 


its height, making a pyramidal head. 


-Itsrangeis from Connecticut to Florida, 


their autumnal colour, the effect in a> 


warm, dry autumn is almost magical.” 
It does not always turn a deep, purplish 
red; indeed, have usually found it parti- 
coloured, the deep red mingled with 
tones of bronze, green, and orange. It 
varies much also in different seasons, 


unusually dry season. 
bark forms corky ridges on the trunks 


and west to Texas, attaining its greatest 


sizein the Mississippi Valley. Although 


a beautiful tree, itis not well known to 
- American planters, and perhaps (Senile 
in cultivation here than in England. 
The flowers of the Sweet Gum appear 
in small heads, and are greenish-yellow 
and inconspicuous, the sexes being apart 
for sometimes the foliage shrivels and | 
assumes dull shades of brown and yel- 
low; this was its character last fall—an | 


The light grey 


of small trees, and on the branches of | 


larger ones, and by this rugged appear- 
ance the tree may easily be distinguished 
in winter. It should be planted when 
small, and givena sheltered place in deep 
and moist soil. It ought to do well in 
the climate of the south of England, for 


but uponthe same tree. In moist, warm 
soils it should be freely planted for its 
beauty, and especially for its fine autumn 
colour. DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 
Shepherdstown, Jefferson County, 
West Virginia. 

Our American correspondent does 
well to notice this handsome and 
neglected tree, seen too rarely in our 


valley gardens and richly beautiful last 


it will not attain full size and beauty 
moving the Liquidambaris already past, 


under uncongenial skies. Inour North- 


ern States, though it livesit will not yield 
its fragrance, nor its resin as under the 


warm southern sky. 

The wood of the Sweet gum is hard, 
and reddish, but I do not know of its 
being put to any useful purpose, though 
it will preserve woollens from the attacks 
of moths. 
insects, owing, perhaps, to the strongly 
aromatic property of the leaves. Mr. 
Robert Ridgway speaks of a Sweet Gum 
on the banks of the White River in 
Tennessee, as being 160 feet high; as 
usually seen, however, it is of medium 


season initsautumn colour. Weappend 
a few notes for the sake of intending 
planters, though the best season for 


being guite early in October, even before 
the leaves have dropped. Anold planter 
of wide experience finds this the best 


time of all, and far before spring-plant- 
ing; only young trees can be moved 
with success, and these should be cut 
back if the roots are much injured. The 


The tree is not injured by | 


tree is hardy in England and the south- 
west of Scotland, but its young shoots 


are often touched by frost from the 


Tweed northwards. 
wood, 


Being of brittle 
shelter should be found from 


rough winds, with as much sunlight 


as possible if fine colour is desired in 
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autumn ; even with all the sun possible, 
in a wet season the leaves turn only a 
dull purple, a shady place having the 
same effect. In our climate the finest 
colour is often seen upon the small 
trees growing in lighter soils than those 
necessary to its finest development, and 


in this matter it has to be something | 
of a compromise between rapid and _ 
luxuriant growth and fine colour, the | 
large trees found in damp places rarely _ 


giving the vivid tones of crimson and 


orange seen in stunted trees upon drier | 
ground. The leaves hang longer than | 
im Most eases or fich colour, ama. as | 


with the Sumachs, quite little trees give 
bright effect. Of dense shade and vivid 


green, its beauty in the deep alluvial 


soils of our river valleys can hardly be 
over-praised. Its star-like leaves, often _ 
7 or 8 inches across, are almost Maple- | 


like in the early stages though the tree 


is easily recognised by its erect-branch- _ 
ing habit and the queer fin-like ridges | 
of grey corky bark—often an inch thick | 
The leaves, | 
slightly fragrant at all times, give off 


—upon the branches. 


a pleasant herb-like smell when crushed, 


and the bruised bark yields a clear. 


yellow juice hardening as a fragrant 
amber-like gum to which the tree owes 
itsnames. Innotes upon this tree given 


byan old book upon the natural history | 


of Carolina this gum is said to have been 
chewed by the Indians forits good effect 
upon the teeth ; hence the common 
name of Sweet Gum. ‘The large old 
trees were frequently stripped of their 
bark—used to roof the native huts— 
and the wounded trees yielded quan- 
tities of juice. Though of fine texture 


and handsome for wainscots, the timber 
is only good after long seasoning. The 
Liquidambar is not easily increased ex- 
cept by layers or suckers from the root ; 
neither of these being good ways. Im- 
ported seed is often a year or more in 
germinating but the best plants are 
raised in that way. Only one other 
species of Liquidambar is in cultiva- 
tion and that not often seen outside 
collections. It is the Oriental Liquid- 
-ambar (L. sméerébe), a little tree of slow 


hed head of 
rounded outline, more bush-like but 
_similarin other respects to the American 
kind. Seldom more than 20 feet high, 
it might often be mistaken for a form 
| of the Field Maple when standing alone 

upon a lawn. Its leaves are rather more 
deeply cut and without hairs in the axils 
of the leaf veins; the tree also is found 
hardier than styraciflua on the main- 
land of Europe. It comes from the 
shores of the Levant, extending thence 
into the mountains, and its hardened 
gumwasformerly esteemed in medicine. 
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EupatoriumM Micranruum.—This Mexican | 


shrub, under its better-known name of E. 
Weinmannianum, is fairly common in thesouth- 
west, and very valuable for its late flowers. I 


see it stated in the article on Eupatoriums (p. | 


26), that, “‘it is sometimes grown very prettily 


as a wall shrub in the open air in the south- | 
west of England,” but ail the specimens I know | 


are grown in bush form in the open borders, 
with no wall near them. They form rounded 
shrubs, one of the finest I am acquainted with 
being 8 feet in height and as much through. 


In September Esca//onia floribunda, or monte-— 


vidensis, produces its white pyramids of flower, 
which are haunted by countless butterflies. In 
the following month, when its blossoms have 


faded, Evpatorium micranthum begins, and by | 


the close of the month is covered from its 
topmost spray to the ground with its flat, white, 
fragrant flower-heads, to which the remaining 
butterflies flock. It holds its flowers through 
the greater part of November, and in Decem- 
ber a fair sprinkling is still to be seen. Now, 
in January, grey, fluffy seed-vessels, which are 


not unattractive, take the place of flowers.— | 


S. W. FIrzHERBERT. 
Tue Wircu Hazes (Hamamelis).——'This 
comes to us as a fine bold branch covered with 


spangles of gold, from Messrs Cripps of the | 


Nurseries, Tunbridge Wells,—a curiously in- | 
teresting winter-flowering bush. Coming so | 


well at this time of the year in the southern 
country, the Witch Hazels are not only good 


for out-door gardens but also for the house. | 
Cutting bold branches for the house saves the | 
flowers from the vicissitudes of the open air. | 


There are several hardy kinds :—The Tree | 


Witch Hazel (H. arborea), often considered 
the best ; the Japan Witch Hazel (H. sapon- 


ica) and its variety zuccariniana, of dwarfer 


habit and less bright in colour ; and the new | 


Hairy Witch Hazel (A. mo//is), well shown 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and very distinct with its paler bark, 
stouter and more rigid stems which are but 
little branched, and flowers in which the petals 
are so much broader and less curled as to gain 
in beauty, even in the small plantsshown. The 
old Hamamelis virginica blooms in the autumn 
when its small yellow flowers are in a great 


measure hidden and ineffective. 


SHorTIA Unirtora.—To the Editor of Fora: 
Sir, In reference to the brief mention of Shortia 
unifiorain the notesaccompanying the coloured 
plate of S. ga/acifolia on page g of your January 
issue, | must dissent from the author’s remarks 
that S. wziffora is “so near the American kind 
as hardly to be distinguishable from it,” and 
that its flowers “‘are a little smaller” than those 
of S. galacifolia. On the contrary, the mature 
plants are quite distinct, and the flowers of 
the Japanese form are the larger of the two. 
As an example of this I find the blooms in 
your illustration do not exceed an inch, whereas 
most of the 27 flowers on one of my plants of 
S. uniffora last season measured 1 inches in 
diameter. I refrain at present from going into 
further details, as a photo of this plant (taken 
in 1902) and my recent notes thereon, will be 


| found in Vol. XXIX. of the fournal of the 


R.H.S., but during the last three years it has 
much increased in size and vigour, and I am 
glad to say is promising well for this spring’s 
blooming.—Yours faithfully, W. T. Hrp- 
MARSH, “Alnbank,” Alnwick. [We hopeshort- 
ly to publish a drawing of this fine plant of 
Shortia uniflora, with notes upon it by our 
correspondent. | 


SONGS OF THE WOODS AND 
FLOWERS: A Down GARDEN. 


There lies a little garden 
High on the Sussex downs, 
Far from the haunts of fashion, 
Far from the noise of towns. 


The sea-birds soar above it, 
The rabbit stays to peep, 

And slowly round it saunter 
The shepherd and his sheep. 


No tree shuts out the sunshine, 
No fence withholds the wind ; 
Soft turf affords the shelter 
The chosen flowers find. 


Safe in their grassy corners, 
Rejoicing with the sun, 
Narcissus, Tulip, Iris, 
Stand glorious one by one. 


And oft their beauty calls me 
To throw the tools away, 

And share in sunlit silence 
Their unmolested day. 


Epritu C. M. Boopte. 
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QUALITY IN VEGETABLES. 
In view of the importance and value of 
the quantities of vegetables now grown 
in Britain and western Europe, and the 
ceaseless flow of novelties, little care is 
bestowed on what should be the main 
thing—flavour and quality. The desire 
for new things is such that the trade will 
supply them at all costs, and the pity 1s 
that when things vary so much in quality 
as many of these do, we do not insist on 
the best only. This subject is brought 
to our mind by Mr. Scarlett, an Edin- 
burgh grower, who sends us some kinds 
of Potato which he claims are of good 
flavour, and on trial we find to be really 
free from the bitter taste so often found 
in Potatoes, the raisers, generally speak- 
ing, looking first to other qualities. Ob- 
servers of such things must have noticed 
howill-flavoured and bitter many Pota- 
toes are, this being a reversion to their 
wild mother, one of a poisonous family. 
Withsuchan origin thereisall the greater 
need to get as far away as we can from 
these objectionable qualities, and with 
our immense choice of kinds it ought 
not to be difficult to do so. Potatoes 
come to our markets occasionally from 
the sandy soils of North Germany and 


Belgium which would not have a chance 


on our show benches, but, like a yellow 
kind grown near Bruges by Mr. Sander 
they are of excellent flavour. 

Other vegetables, like the Celery, 
belong to families that are poisonous, 
and itis of importance to get them away 
from that character, which in the case 
of Celery is partly done by blanching, 
but might very well be improved upon 
by further selection. As to the Carrot, 
English cooking is disgraced by coarse 
Carrots whichare only fitfor cattlefood, 
whereas we have the choice of small and 
delicate varieties. Inthe Turnip perhaps 
we seek too much in the direction of 
richly-flavoured kinds, the mostdelicate 
Turnips being the long ones of the Paris 
market, which retain some of their wild 
and pleasant flavour. 

The wild Cabbage 1s a most acrid 
plantand the parent of almost countless 
varieties grown inall civilised countries, 
and here, if anywhere, there is need of 
selection as regards delicate favour. It 
may not be easy to influence the seed 
trade, which, like many others, is bound 
by routine ; but private growers may 
help by rejecting vegetables of bad or 
poor flavour, and especially all novelties 
deficient as to quality. Certain varieties 


of the Cucumber have occasionally a 
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bitter flavour, and as the plant belongs 
to a family some of whichare poisonous, 
it is worth an effort to get rid of varieties 
that have this defect. The true Arti- 
choke is usually grown in this country 
without thought as to variety, though 
thereare distinct varieties of it and some 
ofthe good French onesshould be grown 
true to name. The common Bean is an 


illustration of wrong effort in the raising 


of huge varieties, the flavour of the com- 
mon Field Bean being better than that of 
any other. Among Peas there is a real 
improvement, English varieties being 
excellentin flavour during recent years. 


Among Beetroots the turnip-shape isthe | 


best for flavour, and, in view of the ten- 
dency of this plant to vary, there is room 
for improvement in this direction. 


Getting rid of natural flavours is not | 
always a gain but sometimes the con-_ 


trary, as in the case of the Chicory, | 
which comes to us from Belgium with | 


its wholesomeand natural bitter favour. 
Even the Onion, withits strong flavour, 
may beimproved,and some of the quick- 
ly-grown large kinds of recent years are 
a distinct gain in this way. 


Also, all should work against the | 


spoiling of some vegetables through the 


misguided effortfor size. Although the | 


flavour of vegetables may be less marked 
than that of fruit, itis often their essential 
quality. A change in size, byadding to 
the watery and fibrous tissue of a plant, 
may weaken the flavour, as has beendone 
in the case of the Brussels Sprout, which 
is no longer the same little rosette of 
green, but a coarse Cabbage-sprout. 
For some years there has been in our 
markets a very large French Bean, 


without any of the quality of the small 
kinds, though its huge pod makes it 


popular with the market - gardener, 


whereas the French Bean ought to be 
_a delicate vegetable the value of which 


should depend entirely upon its flavour. 
The cooking of vegetables to form 


| dishes for their own sakes—asisdone in 


France and other continental countries 
—might also be encouraged. If fruits, 
cereals, and roots are worth this care, 
far more should be thefresh green vege- 
tableswhich our moist climate enable to 
thrive longer without artificial watering 
than perhaps any other. Among the 
vegetables which are treated in this wa 

bythe French cook, are Cardoons, Cel- 
ery, Celeriac, the Artichoke (both true, 
and false), Kidney Beans, Indian Corn, 
Marrows and other Gourds, Egg Plant, 
Batavian Endive, etc. The methods of 
steaming and braizing which preserve 
the natural juices of vegetables, instead 


_ofthrowing them into (often) hard water, 


makes this all the more desirable and 
indeed necessary, if we are to enjoy the 


full benefit of the many excellent vege- 


tables now within ourreach. * * # 


Ir is neither wise, nor tender, nor loving, to 
remit to others, however expert, the supreme 
care of one’s garden. You will tend yours with 
your own hands, and discover its needs with 
your own heart ; and if, in doing so, you have 
to withdraw yourselves sometimes, more than 
accords with modern wont, intorural seclusion, 
your social instincts will not thereby bestarved, 
nor your share in the graces and charities of 
life thereby be curtailed. You will find much 
resemblance between flowers and human be- 
ings, for they too grow reserved under cold- 
ness or maltreatment, and respond with almost 
feminine alacrity to every sympathetic en- 


| deavourto apprehend them.— ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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BRASSAVOLA. 
Brassavota was founded by Robert 
Brown in 1813, its name being incom- 
pliment to Dr. Brassavola, a Venetian 
botanist, and the first kind, Brassavola 
cucullata, brought by Rear-Admiral 
Bligh from the West Indies in 1793. 
The group may now be divided into two 
classes, that grouped around Brassavola 
nodosa being the larger. The plants of 
this class vary a good deal, the oldest 
kind, Brassavola cucullata, being dis- 
tinct from any other, while Brassavola 
acaulis has also marked difterences in 
its long, pendulous, fleshy leaves and 
larger flowers, more like the flowers of 
B. glauca of the second class, than any 
of the others. The common features 
of this group consist in shortand woody 
stems, bearing more or less rounded, 
fleshy, and channelled leaves, which are 
generally decurved or drooping, and 
with the flowers borne at their bases 
after the manner of an Epidendrum. 
The flowers have usually nearly equal, 
lanceolate-acuminate sepals and petals, 
for the most part of a greenish-white 
colour ; and a broad white lip. 

The second, or large-flowered sec- 
tion, to which the fringed Brassavola 
Digbyana belongs, contains only that 
species and Brassavola glauca. These 
plants so differ from the first group that 
the late Prof. Reichenbach removed 
them to Lelia, thereby setting up a 
serious botanical blunder which was 
continued by Bentham in the Yourna/ 
of the Linnean Society, 1880, p. 314. 
Apart from their larger flowers and 
more erect Lzlia-like growth, there was 
no reason for this removal from Brassa- 
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_vola, with which they otherwise per- 
fectly agree, even to the elongated beak 
of the ovary. This peculiar feature is 
remarkably developed in Brassavola 
Digbyana, the two-inch-long seed- 
bearing base being drawn out into a 
slender beak, 5 or 6 inches long in 
the mature fruit. In both sections the 
flowers have a strong odour of the 
Tuberose, and the same white and 
greenish-white colour, scarcely another 
tint being found save a tinge of rose 
on the outside of the sepals in some 
kinds, and slight markings of purple at 
the base of the lip in others. 
All the Brassavolas thrive in 
an intermediate house, such 
as that used for Cattleyas and Lezelias. 
They prefer teak-wood baskets, but 
may also be grown in pots or on rafts. 
As a compost, fibrous peat and sphag- 
num moss will be found the best and 
safest. A copious supply of rain-water 
at the roots should be given while the 
plants are in active growth, with a 
much less quantity when the growths 
are matured ; for although evergreen, 
this ripening of the plants is necessary. 
Full sunshine is commonly advised for 
these plants, but, as with other Orchids, 
such as Lelia anceps, which grow in 
sunny places in their own land, it is 
better to secure a good diffused light 
by a little shading during the growing 
season, to be followed by full sunlight as 
the growths are approaching maturity. 
These Orchids are wide- 
ly distributed throughout 
Mexico, Central America, Brazil, and 
the West Indies. Some kinds have also 
a very wide range and much variation 


Culture. 


Distribution. 


Q2 


in habit of growth and size of flower. 


In this way varieties of one kind have | 


frequently been named over again, and 
a confusing list of synonyms set up. 
The many published names can there- 
fore be reduced to a much smaller num- 
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might be further simplified were the. 
material available for complete revision. - 
The following species are known in 


gardens :— 


drooping. Sepals and petals greenish-white. 
Lip largeand cordate, white, with small purple 
markings at the base. A variety known as 


America, with fine flowers. Syn. B. Mathien- 
ana. 


_best known in gardens. 


B. nodosa.—One of the best known kinds 
and a free-growing plant, with rather erect, 
fleshy, channelled leaves, and upright spikes 


_ of flowers, which have yellowish-white sepals 
_and petals, and white lips. Syn. B. venosa. A 


larger form with showy flowers, known as 
grandifiora, is widely distributed in South 


ee : _ America, and is also found in Jamaica. 
ber of distinct kinds, and the group | J 


B. Perrmiu—A_ well-known plant with 
greenish sepals and petals, and a white lip. 
Brazil. 

B. tuberculata.—This is also one of those 
It differs from the 


others in having the sepals of its flowers more 
Brassavola acaulis. — Leaves fleshy and > 


or less spotted with purple. Lip white. Syns. 
B. fragrans, and B. Gibbsiana. Brazil. 
Less important species are B. angustata, B. 


filifolia, B. fagellaris, B. Pumilio, B. retusa, B. 


/ineata, is a strong-growing form from Central | 


B. Ceboletta.—One of the smaller species, | 


allied to B. Perrini. Brazil. 


lip. West Indies. 
B. cucullata. — Habit drooping. Leaves 
fleshy and rounded. Flowers with narrow seg- 


revoluta, B. subulifolia, and B. vomeriformis. 

The raisers of garden hybrids 
have turned their attention 
mostly to B. Digbyana. This 


Hybrids. 


. has been found to cross very freely with 
B. cordata.—A pretty kind with greenish | 
sepals and petals, and a broad, cordate, white | 


ments extending 3 or 4 inches. Sepals and _ 


petals usually greenish-white though some- 


times white, with a white lip expanded at. 


the base, which is fringed and continued into 
a long narrow blade, in front. 
West Indies. Syns. B. cuspidata, and B. odor- 
atissima. 


B. Digbyana.—F lowers the largest of the 


Mexico and | 


Cattleyas and Lelias when used as the pollen 
parent, but although many raisers have tried 
to get good results from it as a seed-bearer, 
and some have claimed success, no such plant 
has ever yet flowered. At p. 265 of Vol. II. 
of FroRA AND SyLva, in an article accompany- 
ing a coloured plate of Brassocattleya x Imper- 
atrice de Russie, is a full list of the showier 
hybrid forms of Brassavola Digbyana but given 
as hybrids of Le/io-Digbyana, and styled Lelio- 
Cattleyas. There remains therefore but to 


change Lelia for Brassavola, and  Lelio- 


genus. Sepals and petals mostly pale greenish-_ 


white, sometimes tinged with purple at the 


back. Lip expanded and deeply fringed, 


creamy-white with a pale greenish disk. 


Flowers fragrant. 


Plant erect, with com- | 


pressed pseudo-bulbs bearing thick, rigid, | 


glaucous leaves, 6 or 8 inches long. 
duras. 


B. glauca.—Similar in habit to B. Digéy- 


Hon- | 


ana, but more dwarf and tufted. Flowers 3. 
to 4 inches across, and fragrant. Sepals and | 


petals greenish ; lip white, cordate, folded 


over the column at the base, and bearing often | 


a small purplish blotch at the mouth of the 
tube. Mexico and Guatemala. 


Cattleya for Brassocattleya, and the list stands 
2ood. 

The following should however be added to 
it :—Brassocattleya x Digbyano-Mossia “ Queen 
Alexandra,” the first pure white form of crosses 
with the large-flowered Cattleyas, and the re- 
sult of crossing the albino C. Mosst@ Wagenert; 
Brassocattleya x Digbyano-Mossie, Westonbirt 
variety, the finest dark rose form; Brassocat- 
tleya x Digbyano-Warneri “Eric Lucas,” also a 
brightly coloured flower ; and Brassocattleya x 
Digbyano-Schrodere alba, ablush-white variety, 
with primrose-yellow disc to the lip. 

In the round-leaved section of the genus 
the first hybrid to appear was a natural cross, 


_ Brassocattleya x Lindleyana (B. tuberculata x 


BRASSAVOLA 


/ 
BRASSAVOLA DicByaNna. Engraved for “ Flora” from a drawing by H, G. Moon. 
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Cattleya intermedia) a plant which, until 
recently, was referred to Cattleya and Lelia. 
It was brought from Brazil in 1857 and has 
recently been nearly reproduced in gardens in 
Brassocattleya x mvalis (B. fragrans, or pos- 
sibly tuberculata x Cattleya intermedia). Both 
plants have the same habit of growth and form 
of flower, but in the natural hybrid the broad 
concave lobe of the lip is white tinged and 
spotted with purple, whereas in n7va/is the 
purple colouring is absent. 

Brassocattleya x striata is a home-raised 
hybrid between Cattleya Mosste and Brassa- 
vola fragrans (2 tuberculata), with showy, ex- 
panded, rose-veined lip. 

Brassocattleya x Belairensis (B. Perrinit x 
Cattleya guttata) is a continental hybrid, with 
prettily formed flowers of rather thick sub- 
stance. 

Brassocatlelia x Mackayi (Lalio-Cattleya x 
elegans x Brassavola Digbyana) is a pretty 
hybrid with blush-pink flowers, the fringed 
lip being rosy-pink colour. 

Brassocatlealia x Lindleyano-elegans is the re- 
sult of crossing Brassocattleya x Lindleyana and 
Lelocattleya x elegans. 

Brassocattleya x Orpheus (B. glauca x 
Trianai alba) is a very pretty white hybrid 
with fragrant flowers, first bloomed in January 
1902. 

Brassocattleya x Sanderi (B. glauca x C. 
Schroder) flowers similar to those of Orpheus. 

JAMES O’BRIEN. 

Harrow-on-the- Hill. 


A WINTER-BLOOMING TREE (Prunus Davidi- 
ana alba)—Mr Waterer sends us beautiful 
sprays of this in mid February, sprays which 
surprise us by their extraordinary beauty, every 
twig being laden with pure-white flowers or 
pearl-like buds. It is seldom that a white 
form is prettier than the usual form of a tree, 
but in this case we may almost claim that it is 
so. Asin nine out of ten winters we may hope 
that the weather will be favourable enough to 
allow this tree to bloom over a large range of 
our country, it will be seen what a very im- 
portant hardy tree it is, and how it lends itself 
to fine effect in the open. Itis also one of those 
things that serve so well for cutting for the 
house before it opens naturally, thus prolong- 
ing its bloom-time. 
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NEWER WILD TULIPS.* 
Upon the opening up of Central Asia 
by the Russians, some thirty years ago, 
quite a large number of new Tulips 
were introduced into our gardens. Of 
these such noble speciesas Tu/ipa Grez- 
ot, Kaufmanniana, Ostrowskyana, and 
others, have now become fairly well 
known, and where these find a suitable 
home they create an effect that no other 
Tulips can approach. There is a pecu- 
liar brilliancy in the flaming orange- 
scarlet of Greigi and Ostrowskyana,and 
what other Tulip possesses the exquisite 
Water-lily shape of the long-pointed 
flower of Kaufmanniana? Ina good 
many gardens Greig’s and Kaufmann’s 
Tulips are now well established. Deep 
planting, so that the sprouts may not 
appear too early, seems to be one of 
the great essentials to their welfare. In 
view of these gains it was a matter of 
deep regret when further supplies were 
cut off by the death of Dr. Regel, who 
had brought these and many other new 
Tulips into cultivation. That there were 
yet other good kinds awaiting us in the 
heart of Asia wasa matter of little doubt, 
and a series of botanical expeditions to 
these far-offregions was thereforeorgan- 
ised by Mr. C. G. van Tubergen of 
Haarlem, expeditions which have been 
continued up tothe present time. These 
have been the means of adding other 
remarkable plants to this brilliant genus, 
among which the following are perhaps 


the most notable. 

Tulipa Wilsoniana—A Tulip of highly 
finished appearance, found by Sintenis in 
1901, when travelling in Turan some distance 
east of Aschabad. The foliage is narrow, re- 
minding one of the peculiar leaves of 7. /inr- 


* With a coloured plate of Zu/ipa Tubergeniana, from a drawing by Miss E. Williamson. 
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folia and T. Batalini. The structure of the 
bulb is also like that of these two species, the 
outer skin being of a hard parchment-like 
texture, while the inner one is clothed with 
thick woolly hairs, which protrude beyond the 
neck of the bulb. This is such a distinct race 
of Tulip that a new group might well be set 
upforit. Itis ridiculous to bring them under 
the Gesnertane heading, or any of the other 
groups existing under Baker’s or Boissier’s 
classification. The flower of T. Wi/soniana is 
of medium size, finely rounded, and of a 
peculiarly brilliant and pure vermilion-red, 
a colour so full and glowing as to be rarely 
equalled even in this genus, where reds of the 
most brilliant description abound. The pollen 
of the stamens is a very bright yellow. This 
Tulip I named in memory of my lamented 
friend the late Mr. G. F. Wilson of Wey- 
bridge. 

T. Micheliana.—Another important species 
found at the same time as 7. Wilsoniana. In 
general appearance it is not unlike T. Grezgi, 
and like it is remarkable in having its foliage 
variegated with brown, but whereas in T. 
Greig: there are a quantity of brown spots 
irregularly spread over the upper surface of 
the leaves, in this there are several unbroken 
stripes of brown running lengthwise down the 
leaf. It grows somewhat taller than Greig’s 
Tulip and the colour of the flowers is much 
deeper, being a dark crimson tinged with 
purple. I have seen dried specimens gathered 
by Sintenis on the sandy steppes some distance 
from Aschabad, that were fully 2 feet high 
with very large leaves, but in our climate the 
plants are not so large. This Tulip is dedi- 
cated to Monsieur Marc Micheli of Geneva, 
one of the most distinguished continental 
growers of new and rare plants, whose loss we 
have also to deplore. 

T. Tubergeniana.—The subject of our colour- 
ed plate was the outcome of an expedition sent 
by Mr. van Tubergen to the high mountains 
of Central Bokhara in the spring of 1got. 
This journey proved especially fruitful in good 
things, for in addition to the lordly T. Tuber- 
geniana and other promising Tulips, such fine 
Irises as bucharica and warleyensis, and useful 
forms of Fritillaria and Corydalis, found their 
way home. T. Tubergeniana, which bears the 


name of Mr. C. G. van Tubergen of Haarlem, 
is truly a giant in size of bulb, foliage, and 
flowers. After three years’ careful cultivation 
the bulbs have now reached full size and are 
very large, with thin outer tunics, and com- 
pletely clothed on the inside with a thick layer 
of long, tawny-coloured, silky hairs. The erect 
flower-stem is stout, very tall, and markedly 
pubescent. The leaves of great size, are in- 
tensely glaucous and thickly set with minute 
white hairs, while the long flower-buds are 
cone- or pyramid-shaped when of full size. 
When fully open the flowers are campanulate 
or cup-shaped, with the segments distinctly 
reflexed about half way; their colour is an 
intense scarlet with an orange tinge, and the 
bases of the segments marked with a bold, 
elliptical black blotch, faintly outlined with 
yellow. The open flower shown in the plate 
does not do justice to its fine cup-shaped form, 
thespecimenssent to England for drawing hav- 
ing suffered on the way. When the flowers 
unfold naturally on the plant they open as a 
perfectly rounded cup, and never present the 
somewhat ragged appearance of the plate. 
Having travelled better, the bud is very life- 
like. 

The three seasons during whichI havegrown 
this Tulip have shown its robust and hardy 
character. Itnever getsmildewed or disfigured 
in bad weather, as 7. Greig too often does, 
and takes so kindly to English gardens that 
bulbs planted in Sir Michael Foster’s hill- 
garden at Shelford, soon after its introduction, 
have growninto fine flowering specimenswhich 
last season spread into a noble clump with 
about a dozen flowers open at the same time. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that T. Tuder- 
geniana is one of the finest Tulips yet intro- 
duced, imposing as regards size and colour, and 
exquisite in the shape of its immense flowers. 

Tulipa ingens. —Thisalso came from the high 
mountains of Central Bokhara in rgor. It is 
of the same type as T. Tubergeniana, with 
flowers of great size and deeper colour, on a 
plant of dwarfer growth. Were it not for 
botanical features that stamp it as a distinct 
species, one might best liken it to T. Evch/erz. 
It does not seem to possess the hardy vigour of 
T. Tubergeniana, but grows well with T. Greig. 

T.praestans.—Dr.Regel describes this flower 
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under the name Tu/ipa suaveolens sylvestris in 
one of the early volumes of the Acta Horti 
Petropolitant. In doing so he acted onthe mis- 
taken assumption that this new and most dis- 
tinct Tulip presented the wild form of the 
common sweet-scented red yellow-margined 
Duke Van Tholl Tulip, named T. suaveolens by 
Roth—a German botanist who lived at Vege- 
sack near Bremen in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. As the Duke Van Thol/ 
Tulip had been grown in Holland from time 
immemorial under this name, and its origin 
had never been disclosed, the raising of so old 
a kind to specific rank under a new Latin 


name was an action entirely to be condemned, | 


and one wonders that subsequent authors have 
all blindly followed suit. Roth’s original dried 
specimens are still preserved in the Oldenburg 
State Museum, and these are unmistakably 
the old Duke Van Tholl Tulip and nothing 
else. On further studying this wild plant from 
Central Asia, Dr. Regel became convinced that 
this Tulip, provisionally named by him 7, 


suaveolens sylvestris had nothing in common | 


with the Duke Van Tho//, and that it deserved 
specific rank as entirely new. It was therefore 
his intention to rename and describe it as such, 
but he unfortunately died without doing so. 
Having learned these facts through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Robert Regel of St Petersburg 


(son of the late Dr. Ed. Regel) I decided to | 


myself to rename this interesting plant, of | 


which Mr. van Tubergen has now received a 
fine supply through his collector. 
therefore appear in future as T. praestans, in 
place of the first misleading and cumbersome 
name. It has indeed already figured at the 
spring meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society as Tulipa praestans, finding an ever 
increasing number of admirers. The character- 
istics of this brilliant and early-flowering kind 


It will. 


are as follows :—the bulb is rounded, with a. 


particularly thick, parchment-like skin. The 
flower-stem varies from a few inches to 14 
feet or more in height, and is covered, as is 
also the foliage, with minute, thickly set, white 
hairs. The flowers are either produced singly 
or in clusters of six to ten on a single scape, 
with the peculiarity that the buds are coloured 
in orange red on their first appearance in the 
centre of the foliage. The flowers, of medium 


size, are of an uncommon light vermilion- 
scarlet, with somewhat pointed flower-seg- 
ments of evenly uniform shape. This is cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable Tulips ever 
introduced, and it also happily possesses so 
vigorous a constitution as to assure its per- 
manent place in our gardens. 


JOHN HOOG. 
Haarlem, Holland. 


BRACHYGLOTTIS REPANDA. 


Tus handsome large-leaved shrub from 
New Zealand has, since its introduction 
in 1896, been also known under the 
names Senecio Fosteri, S. Georgii, and 
Cineraria repanda. Its full botanical 
description appears on page 163 of Sir 
J.D. Hooker’s “Flora of New Zealand.” 


The plant shown has been growing at 
Kingswear, South Devon, for seven years 
and is 5 feet 6 inches in height and 
almost as much in its greatest diameter. 
Though vigorous and healthy it has so 
far shown no sign of flower, but I have 
the authority of Mr. W. E. Gumbleton 


for considering its flowers as unattrac- 
tive and, in “ Nicholson’s Dictionary of 
Horticulture,” they are stated to be min- 


ute, so that probably nothing has been | 


lost byits failureto bloom. As afoliage 
plant, however, it is ornamental, with 
leaves which open when they are about 
an inch in length, and are at first of a 
warm ivory tint, a colour they retain 
until nearly 3 inches long, when the 
upper surface becomes pale green. This 
deepens with age toadark, glossy green, 
often handsomely clouded with dull 
purple. The under sides of the mature 
leaves, whichattaina length of 11 inches 
and a breadth of 8 inches, are covered 
with a silvery white tomentum, which, 


as many of the leaves of the shrub dis- | 


play the reverse, forms a pleasing con- 


trast to the prevailing dark green of the | 
foliage. The ovate leaves, with purple 


midribs and pale green veins, have 
deeply crenate margins and are carried 
on foot-stalks 4, inches in length. The 
plant shown is by no means a record in 
point of size, for at Ludgvan Rectory, 
Cornwall, this shrub is fully 9 feet in 
heightandas much through. There are 
also fine specimens in the gardens of 
Lord Annesley, at Castlewellan, in the 
north-west of Ireland, and a large plant 
is growing in the temperate-house at 
Kew. Grown in pots of light soil it 
makes an attractive plant for the con- 
servatory, when the tips of the shoots 


are pinched frequently to secure a good — 


shape. In New Zealand it becomes a 
small tree of 25 feet, with a spreading 
crown,and a trunk of 12 or more inches 
in diameter. 

5. W. FITZHERBERT. 
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| THE GREATER TREES OF THE 


NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 25. 
THE YELLOW PINE (Pinus pon- 
derosa). 

Wuen crossing theashen deserts of Utah, 
the first great tree that meets the eye of 
the tree-lover is the Yellow Pine, often 
with a tall bare stem, and though not so 
impressive as the giant Pines seen while 
crossing the higher Pacific mountains, 
this tree lives in the memory owing to 
its way of thriving in such poor condi- 
tions. It grows well in most parts of 
Britain, and that it is not oftener seen 
is perhaps due to the idea fixed in the 
minds of so many planters, that the 
health and beauty of a Pine is only 
shown by its keeping the branches in 
the toy-tree stage which is only natural 
to greater pinesininfancy. Evenwriters 
on Pines are under this spell, and Mr. 
A. D. Webster in his book on “* Hardy 
Coniferous Trees” says of the Yellow 


Pine that 

“Much cannot be said in favour of this 
species, the rather lax and tortuous branches, 
long foliage, and generally gaunt appearance, 
imparting to it more of the picturesque than 
the beautiful.” 


But the pride of a Pine is in its stem, 
and it should be known to all planters, 
that the great Pines shed their branches 
much as other trees shed their leaves. 
The Californian Pines do this even more 
than the Pines of Europe, and one con- 
stantly sees stems of 100 feet without a 
branchlet. Our ways of planting have 
also been against the growth of this 
noble Pine. Isolated in grass, our often 
low rainfall is against it, and also the 
mixed shrubbery way of planting. To 
give this tree a fair trial I should put it 
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in warm and open positions, and, where 
possible, in gritty or free soils, planting 


it as thickly as most other forest trees, | 


with Larchesin betweenand using quite 
young trees of say three years. The 
trees would then help one another in 
growth, shelter, protection, and effect. 

The Yellow Pine is one of the 


Range. 
noblest of the trees that make 


up the great Pine-forests of Western | 


America, and one of which the merits 
are still little known in this country. 


While perhaps the most variable of all 


the western Pines, it is a stately tree in 
the best conditions, growing with a nar-_ 


row tapering head which forms usuall 

from one-half toa third of its full height. 
Grown closely in the forests as much as 
three-fourths of the entire stem is often 
bare of branches, the tall and beauti- 
fully proportioned shafts presenting a 
remarkable appearance. When well- 
grown, it is one of the most majestic of 
Pines, remarkable for its poplar-like 
head, its large needles, and the rapidity 
of its growth ; when stunted through 
unfavourable conditions, its outline be- 
comes more rounded, and lessimposing. 


It not only thrives in the genial climate | 


of the mountain slopes of Californiaand 


arid desert towards the east, cresting the - 


mountains in the Utah region, and 


spreading from the Colorado River far | 
| made whole days’ marches in forests of Yellow 


and wide throughout the Rocky Moun- 


tains. It stands great variations of soil 


slopes of California upwards to the 


arctic ridges and well-watered moraines | 


of the higher summits, thence to the 
torrid lava-beds of the interior and the 


| Mexico. 


_sun-baked “‘mesas” of the south, and, 


pushing boldly out where no other tree 
can exist, it forms the advance-guard 
of the great Pacific forest, and is the 
most widely-spread tree of western 
North America. It covers a vast track 
of country from N.-W. Nebraska and 
W. Texas, to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, and from the southern part of 
British Columbia southwards to Lower 
California and the northern parts of 
In California it reaches its 


greatest height in the basins of filled-up 


lakes on the western slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada, where starting from elevations 
of nearly 2000 feet it reaches well-nigh 


to the limit of tree growth. Crossing 


the range by its lower passes it passes 
out to the hot, volcanic plains upon the 
eastern side, sweeping northwards into 
Oregon, where it extends to the moun- 
tains east of Goose Lake, covering their 
sides, save upon the highest peaks, with 
fine trees, and standing even upon the 
lava-felds of active volcanes, so near 
their very brink as to toss its cones 


among the cinders ofthe crater’s mouth. 


The Great Pine 10 describing his journey 
Forests. from the Pitt River to 


that of the Columbia, Dr. Newberry 


Oregon, but also reaches far into the 


Says a 


“* Near or distant, trees of this kind were 
nearly always in sight, and in the arid and 
really desert regions of the interior basin, we 


Pine, of which the monotony was unbroken 


; : “either by other forms of vegetation, or the 
and climate, from the moist mountain | 


stillness by the flutter of a bird or the hum of 
an insect. The volcanic soil, as light and dry 
as ashes, into which the feet of our horses 
sank to the fetlocks, produces hardly anything 
but an unending succession of these large 
trees.” 
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Again, in the Pacific Survey, treating | 
of the country between the Cascades | 
and Sierra Nevadaand the RockyMoun- | 


tains, we read :— 


“‘ The climate is everywhere characterised by 
the absence of moisture, which, with the ex- | 
ception of the mountain summits which stand 
above the general level, gives to the surface a | 


character to which the name of desert has | 
been well applied. The general aspect of the | 
botany of this region is made up of three dis- | 
tinct elements. The first is the grassy plains | 
which border the streams flowing down from 
the mountains; on these grow a considerable | 
variety of herbs, mostly annual, in character 
not unlike those of the Sacramento Valley. 
The second of these botanical phases is that 
of the Sage-plains—tracts upon which little 
or nothing else than clumps of Wormwood will 
grow. The third is formed by forests of the 
Yellow Pine. It sometimes happened to us 
that, during the whole of a day’s ride, we were 
passing through a continuous forest of these 
Yellow Pines, in which scarcely a dozen differ- 
ent plants could be found. As it grows in | 
these sterile regions, the Yellow Pine isa noble 
tree; and, though never rivalling the gigantic 
Sugar Pine (Pius Lambertiana) in its di- 
mensions, it claims the second place among 
the western Pines. At M‘Cumber’s we saw 
many trees of this kind which measured 6 to 
7 feet in diameter, 3 feet from the ground ; | 
and near the base of Mount Jefferson in Oregon, | 
I saw one that was 25 feet in circumference | 
at the same height. Again, at a height of 
nearly 4,000 feet in the Merced Canon, was 
a giant tree well over 200 feet high, and | 
nearly g feet in diameter at the base.” | 


On the Sierras it grows at elevations of 
from 1,500 to 9,000 feet, attaining a 
height of 100 to nearly 250 feet, and 
seenat its best in the gravelly lake basins 
of the older Yosemites, where it is so 
abundant as to be called the ‘‘ Yosemite | 
Pine.” 


The Yellow Pineisthe prin- 


Wood : . 
cipal timber tree of many of 
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the Western States, forming an immense 
pillar-like trunk which tapers very grad- 
ually and is often 6 to 8 feet in diameter 
at the base. ‘The wood is in general 
highly resinous, andthough hard, heavy, 
and very finely grained, it is brittle and 


less valuable than that of the Sugar Pine. 
| But like the “Pitch-pine” of the Eastern 


States, it is often of excellent quality, 
containing little resin, soft, tough, and 
durable. The colour ofthe mature wood 
is yellowish-brown or light red, grow- 
ing darker when full of resin; the heart- 
wood is then sometimes so heavy as to 
sink in water. The sap-wood is nearly 
white and often very thick, though it 


| varies strangely astoamount in different 


trees, as well as in different parts of its 
area. The sap-wood 1s so slowly con- 
vertedintoheart-wood thatthetree often 
shows from roo to 200 annual rings 
before the change commences, and fine 


_ mature trees are thus of great age. The 


wood is mainly used for building, as 
piles for jetties and embankments, for 
railway sleepers, fencing, and as fuel. 
In the early days of California it was a 
common thing to fence land quickly 
and easily by felling successive trees of 


Yellow Pine, laying their stems end to 


end as a wasteful but effective barrier. 
From its large amount of resin the wood 
is difficult to work, oil being constantly 
required for the tools, while it may be 
recognised at once by its penetrating 
odour. In times of scarcity Sargent says 
that the Indians have been in the habit 
of stripping the bark in early spring, to 
getat the soft layers just beneath it which 
are scrapedaway andeatenasfood. The 
tree shows a tendency to twist which 


is very marked in a forest of these trees, 
the grain of trunk and branches being 


often seen coiled into the closest possible | 


spiral. 

The bark of the Yellow 
Pineis of a light yellow 
or reddish-brown in the younger trees, 
becoming nearly black when old, and 


deeply ridged and grooved. By these 


General Features. 


irregular channelsitis divided into flakes | 


which measure from a few inches square 
to large plates 12 to 18 inches across, 
several feet in length, and 3 to 4 inches 
thick. The strange appearance of these 
flat, smooth plates enable one to dis- 


tinguish the trunk of this tree at a con- | 


siderable distance. Upon old trees this 
thick layer of bark is made a storehouse 


for acorns by the woodpeckers, and it. 
is a common thing to see numbers of. 
these trees having their bark cut into a. 
| hang singly or in clusters of from 2 to 


honey-comb by thickly-set holes as 


large as thimbles, or as thickly set with 
The colour of the | 


the inserted acorns. 
leaf is a dark yellow-green, 5 inches to 
more than a foot long in some forms, 
and the appearance of the leaf-clusters 
as great tufts at the ends of the naked 


branches, give to the smaller ones a 


beaded look unlike that of any other 
western Pine. ‘The main branches are 
stout and divided over and over again, 
and, though drooping, are generally 
tilved upwards towards the end in a way 
that adds to the distinct appearance of 
the tree. The smaller branches, and 
especially the central shoot in young 
trees, are deeply marked with the scales 
of the fallen leaves, and often closely 
resemble the leaf-scars of fossil trees of 
the coal period. Ifbroken across these 
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younger branchlets are eee as with 
the strong pungency of orange-peel, 
while their bark is orange-coloured or 
pale bright red, though 
in old or stunted trees it 
becomes dark. The male 
flowers are peculiar for 
their great length, often 
measuring 3 to 5 inches, 
and forming large red- 
dish rosettes about the 
! bud, or the few leaves at 
‘\ lll the ends of the male 
‘| branchlets. The cones 
| are mostly from 3 to 6in- 
|| chesinlength (but some- 
times nearly twice this 
size), oval in shape, with 
the bosses of the scales 
bearing small hooked 
spines or prickles. They 


5, mostly at the ends of the smaller 


branches, and may be an green or 
purple, the two colours sometimes oc- 
curring upon trees growing side by side, 
but oftener in distinct groves of one 
colour. They stand erect while young, 
falling gradually to the horizontal when 
fully grown, and never drooping as in 
most of the Californian Pines. When 


fully ripe they break and fall, leaving 


H 
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the lower scales upon the branch and 
increasing its rough appearance. The 
seeds are mostly onlya little larger than 
Apple-seeds, but in some forms are 
nearly half-an-inch long and form the 
food of many kinds of birds. 

Awriterin Woods and Forests 
gives the following impres- 
sions of the Yellow Pine :— 


“T have oftentimes feasted on the beauty of 
these noble trees when they were towering in 
all their winter grandeur, laden with snow— 
one mass of bloom ; in summer, too, when the 
brown flower clusters hang thick among the 
shimmering needles, and the thick purple burs 
areripening inthemellowlight; butitisduring 
cloudless wind-storms that these colossal Pines 


Forest 
Charms. 


are most richly beautiful. Then they bow like | 


Willows, their leaves streaming forward all in 
one direction, and, when the sun shines upon 


them at the required angle, entire groves glow | 


as if every leaf were burnished silver. To me 
there is something strangely impressive in this 
play of light upon these Pines. It seemsbeaten 
to the finest dust, and is shed off in myriads 
of minute sparkles that seem to come from the 
very heart of the trees—as if, like rain falling 
on fertile soil, it has been absorbed, to re-appear 
in flowers of light. 

The trees also give forth the finest music 
to the wind. After listening to it in all kinds 
of winds, night and day, season after season, 
I think I could tell my position on the moun- 
tains by this Pine-music alone. If you would 
catch the tones of separate needles, climb a 
tree. They are well tempered, and give forth 
no uncertain note, each sounding for itself, 
with no interference excepting during heavy 
gales ; then you may detect the click of one 
needle upon another, readily distinguishable 
from their free, wing-like hum. Some idea of 


notwithstanding their length, the vibrations 


that give rise to their peculiar shimmering light | 


are made at the rate of 250 per minute.” 
Natural Forms of Lnhabiting such a vast 
the Yellow Pine janee of Coumpry,. aad 

living under such variable conditions, 


now in alpine meadows or old lake- 
basins, now in swamps, and now in hot 
gravelly plainsas in Mendocino county, 
California, there is great variety in the 
form and size of the tree, the quality 
of its timber, the length and number of 
its leaves, and the size and character of 
thecones. These last vary widely, those 
in the dense forests being very small, 
while those of isolated trees standing in 
alpine meadows or on open mountain 
sides, are from four to six times larger. 
In the presence of such wide variation 
the natural forms of the tree assume a 
certain importance, and we therefore 
give descriptions of the principal forms 
from Prof. Sargent’s ‘“ Silva of North 
America.” 

Pinus Ponperosa var. JEFFREYII.A— 
This is in the main a mountain form, 
occurring on the dry volcanic foothills 
of Southern Oregon, and common in 


_the great forests of Yellow Pine which 


clothe the slope of the central and 
southern Sierras of California; though 
it crests the range it is only common at 
high elevations on the seaward slopes, 
where it maintains itself on the driest 
and most exposed ridges, though often 
reduced to the size of a mere shrub with 
stout semi-prostrate branches full of 


_knots and angles, and bearing cones as 


large as pine-apples. As one descends 
it gives place to the parent form, and 


less hardy conifers of the Pacific coast- 
their temper may be drawn from the fact that, | i) 


belt. From northern California, where 
it was first reported by John Jeffrey in 
1850, it stretches away to the northern 
part of Lower California where it forms 
large forests extending southasfar asthe 
middle of the peninsula where another 
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distinct large-conedformisencountered 
in peninsularis. ‘Though a smaller tree 
than ponderosa, at its greatest it attains 
a height of 100 to nearly 200 feet, 
making a massive trunk covered with 
darker red bark, more finely divided into 
irregular plates. It is characterised by 
more pungently aromatic juices, stiffer 
and more elastic leaves which vary in 
length from 4 to g inches, and are more 
persistent than in povderosa itself. ‘The 
seeds also are much larger, measuring 
sometimes nearly half-an-inchand pro- 
duced by short-stalked purple cones of 
5 to 12 inches, armed with prickles that 
are hooked backwards. The wood is 
coarser- -grained, very resinous, light 
yellow in colour, with a thin layer of 
pale yellow or nearly white sap-wood. 

This is often considered the best form 
of all for beauty, health, and general 
effect. 

P. Ponperosa var. SCOPULARUM.—A 
form known as the Yellow Pine of Ne- 
braska or Colorado, growing as a smal] 
tree of spire-like outline, with black or 
bright-red bark, deeply furrowed and 
broken into large scaly plates. The 
foliage is tufted and scanty, composed 
of rigid leaves 3 to 6 inches long, and 
arranged in clusters of two or three 
together. Cones green and small, grey- 
ish-brown when ripe, usually only 2 
inches long (rarelyas much as 4 inches) 
and covered with slender prickles hook- 
ing backwards. ‘The wood 1s coarse- 
grained, very hard, brittle, and resinous. 
This form is a common tree of the 
mountain forests of the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, extending thence to the 
mountains of Wyoming and eastern 


Montana. Onthe high plateau of Color- 
ado it forms one of the most extensive 
pine-forests of the continent, and exists 
in other parts of the same state as open 
stunted forest, in company with Nut 
Pine, Juniper, and Douglas Spruce, 
rising to elevations of 6,000 to 10,000 
feet. This variety is ake fairly frequent 
in parts of Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. 

P. Ponprerosa var. MayriaNa.—Dif- 
fers from the northern forms of pomder- 
osainitsmuch longerand broader leaves, 
which at times reach a length of 14 
or 15 inches, and a breadth of one- 
sixteenth of an inch. Its cones also are 
oblique in shape from the markedly 
ereater development of the scales upon 
the upper side. This variety forms a 
large part of the mountain forests of 
southern Arizona, the individual trees 
rarely risingmuchabovemedium height. 
Its wood is soft, brittle, and of light 
red-brown colour, traversed by broad 
dark bands of small highly-resinous 
summer-cells and resin-passages, and 
by obscure medullary rays, the whole 
enclosed in a layer of thick, pale sap- 
wood. Towards the south it merges 
gradually into var. penminsilaris. 

In the same mountains of southern 
Arizona there occurs yet another form 
(probably the Pius Apacheca of Lim- 
mon). Its leaves are slender and vari- 
able in length, but usually 12 to 14 
inches,and arranged in clusters normally 
of three, but occasionally of four or five 
together. Its cones of 3 to 5 inches are 
also variable, and very characteristic in 
their thickened scales terminating in 
raised projections armed with straight, 
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slender tein: Less Srl rT 
than other varieties, this is mainly con- 
fined to the mountains of southern Ari- 
zona and southern New Mexico, form- 
ing the tallest trees of these forests, with 
a massive trunk covered with thick 
reddish bark broken into great irregular 
plates, the crown of stout and twisted 
branches makingabroadly-open round- 
topped head. These trees, in which the 
leaf-clusters contain four or five leaves, 
seem to connect P. ponderosa with P. 
arizonica,which itself differs little from 
our tree save in its dwarfed proportions, 
and that two to seven leaves go to make 
up its leaf-clusters. Beside pemzusularis 
in Lower California, other minor forms 
are pendula, deflexa, and nigricans, the 
last a small form keeping its branches 
longer than the other varieties. ‘Two 
garden forms singled out for their dis- 
tinct character as seen in English parks 
are var. Parryana (Highnam Court, 
near Gloucester) in which the branches 
are more numerous and thickly clothed 
than inthe common kind,the leaves long 
and drooping ; and a cond known as 
var. Szaclairiana (Pampesford Hall near 
Cambridge) which differs in having 
many sub-erect branches, clothed at 
their tips with short thick leaves which 
are quite glaucous. 

In our country the young 
trees are very sturdy, of rapid 
growth when suited as to soil and cli- 
mate, while very distinct in their long 
stout leaves, and of noble aspect. They 
are hardy in all parts of Britain, some 
of the finest examples being found in 
Scotland. Though first introduced early 
inthe last century, many years passed be- 


In Europe. 


—— a 


ae the Yellow Pine was much planted; 
some trees have however reached up- 
wards of 60 feet in height, with every 
promise of yielding valuable timber at 
maturity. The branchesare few, coming 
in regular whorlsand spreading flat until 
the tree becomes old, when they droop 
more and more, rising fold upon fold 
in a stately cone-like head. This Pine 
is rather subject to the attacks of a 
small Pine-beetle (Hy/urgus piniper- 
da), which destroys the shoots of young 
trees by boring in their heart-tissues. 
In American forests it is also infested 
byaplant parasite allied to the common 
Mistletoe, which not infrequently takes 
possession of an entire tree sprouting 
with peculiar effect from all the grow- 
ing branches. 

While Pus ponderosahas beensome- 
what neglected by planters, its mountain 
form ‘Feffreyii has been more generally 
grown in northern Europe and the 
eastern United States, where, strange 
to say, the parent is a complete failure, 
growing slowly until carried off by 
disease. But whereas in the eastern 
United States ponderosa Feffreyii is of 
faster growth, poxderosa itself would 
seem to have the advantage in Europe, 
though only partial comparison is pos- 
sible in this country owing to the fact 
thatPrnus Feffreyithas been little planted 
save in Scotland. In predicting a great 
future for the Yellow Pine in France, 
Mouilletert says that at Grignon, upon 
limestone soil of quite an ordinary char- 
acter, Pinus ponderosa has grown 27 
feet with a girth of 2 feet in sixteen 
years, completely outstripping Corsican 


Pines, grownunderthe same conditions. 
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Jeffrey’ s Pine grows as a handsome tree 
ofrich colour, shorterand more rounded 
in outline, eh branches less divided, 
and foliage of a paler green. It fruits 
freely, the cones being large and easily 
mistaken for those of Pimus canariensis, 

especially as the leaf-arrangement a 
the two trees is identical. It is said to 
be less subject to disease than ponder- 
osa, and is so hardy as to stand unin- 
jured the winters of the south of Sweden 
and St. Petersburg. Its wood is valuable 
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CORDYLINES FOR FINE 
EFFECT. 
Our engraving is from a photograph 
sent to us by Lady Onslow from Cill 
Alaithe near Killala, on the west coast 
of Ireland, and shows what may be done 
to gain sub-tropical effects, by the plant- 
ing of the hardier Cordylines in gardens 
near the sea. Lady Onslow adds the 
following interesting note :—‘“ This is 
no sheltered bay facing the sunshine 
and shut off from the outer world like 


VIEW IN GARDEN AT CILL ALAITHE. Ezgraved for “ Flora and Sylva.” 


like that of the parent, very regular in 
growth,anddurablewhenmaturethough 
soft in a young state. 


SvnonymMs.—Pinus ponderosa, Douglas; P. Beardsleyt, 
Murray; P. Benthamiana, Hartwig ; P. brachyptera, 
Engelmann; P. Cratgiana, Murray; P. Engelmanni, 
Torrey; £. Parryana, Gordon (not Engelmann). 


REFERENCES.—Sargent, Silva of North America, vol. 
11, p. 77; Loudon, Arboretum, vol. 4, p. 2243; Veitch’s 
Manual, DP: 165; Sierra Club’ Bulletins, yol.2; p. 71} 
Webster, Hardy Coniferous Trees, p. 99; Mouillefert, 
Essences Forestiére, p. 520; Gordon, Pinetum, p, 281 ; 
Watson, Botany of California, vol. 2, p- 125 : Journal 
R.H.S., vol. 14, p- 69, 96, 121; Woods and Forests, 


many notes, 
* * * 


many of shose near Cork and Queens- 
town, where the winter temperature 
almost rivals that of the Riviera. On 
the contrary, the climate here is not at 
all what one could wish for tender 
plants, for the garden is constantly 
buffeted by the roughest of winds that 
sweep down from the Atlantic upon the 
north-west coast of Ireland, and,—best 
proof of all as to what may be done on 
our western coasts—it did not exist 
twelve years ago.” 
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CORIARIA: WITH A PLATE OF 
CORIARIA TERMINALIS.* 


TuoucH of minor importance from a 
garden standpoint this group contains 
two or three handsome kinds, while the 
whole family is exceedingly interesting 
inits structural peculiarities. The genus 
is not a large one but is widely spread, 
with one kind in Europe and North 
Africa; others reaching from the Hima- 
layas through China tothe far east; while 
another section with an uncertain num- 
ber of kinds spreads over South America 
and New Zealand. Wholly distinctfrom 
any other plants, not only are the Cori- 
arias classed by themselves in an order 
of which they are the sole representa- 
tives, but it has also been found impos- 
sible to relate this to any other order, 
anditthereforestandsinisolation. From 
the study of fossil remains however it 
would seem that at one time there were 
many other species, five or six extinct 
kinds having been traced in Europe, 
their disappearance being probably due 
to climatic changes which may have 
sweptaway connecting linksin the chain 
of plantrelationship. The one kind now 
found in Europe (C. myrtifolia) 1s an 
old garden plant long known as the 
““Tanner’s Tree,” but of little value apart 
from the economic uses to which it owed 
its name and a measure of importance. 
The name Coriaria is derived from the 
use of its roots in tanning leather, for 
which it is still valued in parts of Russia 
and the Turkish provinces. 

The peculiarity of these shrubs is in 
the formation of their berry-like fruits. 
The flowers are small and inconspicu- 


ous, with scale-like petals of green, yel- 
low, brown,or pink,and the sexes mostly 
apart though found upon the same plant. 
After flowering however the tiny petals 
thicken and swell into a juicy fruit-like 
envelopesurrounding thecluster of seeds 
in the centre, and very handsome when 
brilliantly coloured as in the finer kinds: 
—orange-yellow in zerminalis, crimson 
in japonica, blue in nepalensis maxima, 
and purple in certain of the New Zealand 
species. While of tempting appearance 
all these fruits are moreor less poisonous, 
though the natives of New Zealand are 
said to brew a pleasant drink from the 
berries of one kind, and a new species 
(C’. Aimalayensis ?) said to have come 
recently from the colder regions of the 
Himalayas, is said to beevergreen,hardy, 
and to bear edible fruit. Whether this 
be so, time will show. All the kinds 
are of the easiest culturein moist, loamy 
soils, the best kinds being hardy, at least 
at the root, and growing again when 
cut down by frost. About six kinds 
have been introduced, though it is 
doubtful whether some of themare now 
to be found, unless it be in botanical 
collections. 

C’. japonica.—One of the handsomest kinds, 
growing as a low, branching shrub with square 
and woody stems of warm reddish-brown, 
reaching at last a height of 8 to 10 feet. The 
leaves come in opposite pairs, arranged regu- 
larly along either side of the stem, and are 
shortly stalked, 2 inches long, narrowly oval 
and sharply pointed in shape, with three 
prominent veins. The flowers are very small, 
of a pretty pink or coral-red colour, and appear 
early in June upon the stems of the previous 
year, bursting from the old leaf-scars as racemes 


of 1} to 3 inches which are clustered two or 
three together, the male flowers (when present 


* From a drawing by H. G. Moon. 
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at all) confined to one raceme. This is one of 
the kinds in which the male and female flowers 
are most unlike, the first coming in slender 
racemes which droop at maturity and show 
the long filaments of the pollen-bearers, while 
the seed-flowers are in stouter and more erect 
racemes. The fruits are round and bright red 
in colour, rendering this one of the most 
striking of dwarf shrubs. Seed was sent from 
Japan by Mr. Veitch in 1893, and plants also 
reached Kew from America about the same 
time, the first plant to flower in this country 
being in the garden of Canon Ellacombe at 
Bitton in 1896. Since then fruits have been 
shown upon one or two occasions at meetings 
of the R.H.S. but it is still a scarce shrub, 
though certain to be more planted when 
better known. From the conflicting descrip- 
tions given intrade lists this plant is seemingly 
much confused with C. serminalis, though 
perfectly distinct from it. 

C. myrtifolia—From Europe and the north 
of Africa, where it grows rankly beside water, 
and holds its own on the poorest and driest of 
ground, spreading by suckers from the root. 
In northern Europe it has been cultivated for 
upwards of 300 years and may be met with 
here and there in this country, being fairly 
hardy at the root though its stems perish in 
winter ; it is late in starting into growth and 
does not fruit with us, so that in view of its 
poisonous character it is not worth growing. 
The shoots rise very fast when once started 
to a height of 4 to 6 feet, arching gracefully, 
and covered with small pointed leaves of dark 
green. The flowers are small and greenish, 
followed in warmer climates by dark purplish 
berries which are highly poisonous, as are also 
the young leaves, the narcotic effect of even a 
small quantity making animals to stagger and 
fall as if intoxicated, and not infrequently 
causing death. Beside its use in tanning, it 
yields an inferior kind of varnish, and a sub- 
stance employed in dyeing dark fabrics, while 
the dried and powdered leaves are sometimes 
used to adulterate senna, which so treated be- 
comes a powerful and dangerous drug. 

C. nepalensis—A vigorous shrub of nearly 
20 feet high upon the mountain slopes of 
Bhotan and Sikkim, where it grows at eleva- 
tions of 2,500 to 11,000 feet, extending thence 


eastward to China and Japan. Though fairly 
hardy at the root in southern gardens its stems 
are so liable to injury as to make little progress 
in colder districts, where it is best under glass, 
as in the temperate house at Kew. It is there 
trained to a height of 12 feet around a pillar, 
growing freely and fruiting from time to time. 
Its stems are more woody in character than in 
others of the Asiatic group, while its three- 
nerved leaves and axillary clusters of flowers 
and fruit readily distinguish it from C. ¢er- 
minalis, with which however it was long con- 
fused. The flowers are brown, appearing in 
May, followed by black fruits, which in the 
variety maxima are largeand of a bluish colour. 
In the south-west of England and along the 
south coast this plant succeeds in the open as 
a stout spreading shrub for the rock-garden. 

C. ruscifolia.—A plant from New Zealand 
and South America, where it grows as a tall 
shrubby climber of 10 to 20 feet, with square 
stems and long slender branches prettily arched. 
Introduced many years ago, it was first grown 
as a greenhouse plant, for its graceful habit 
and fresh green foliage, with sprays of tiny 
green flowers drooping prettily from the leaf- 
axils. As a tender plant it soon disappeared, 
but has lingered on here and there in the open, 
proving perfectly hardy even into Scotland and 
adapting itself to our climate as an herbaceous 
perennial, while, though deciduous, the stems 
remain under glass, or when grown against 
walls in the south of England. It is of distinct 
appearance, the leaves set in opposite pairs 
along the shoots, bright green in colour, and 
either very shortly stemmed or sessile and clasp- 
ing each other at the base. The male and 
female flowers are apart but on the same plant, 
coming in slender racemes of 6 to 12 inches 
long. Towards autumn the tiny green petals 
swell into beautiful juicy fruits of a fine purple 
colour, and very handsome though apt to be 
spoiled by insects if unprotected, wasps show- 
ing an especial fondness for them. They ripen 
in September and October, and render this a 
most effective wall or border plant at that 
season, though unfortunately so rare as to be 
quite unknown in nurseries. In New Zealand 
the fruits are gathered by the natives for a 
pleasant drink made from the purple juice, 
which when fermented is said to resemble 
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Elderberry wine. The seeds however should 
be carefully rejected, causing convulsions and 
death if eaten by misadventure. Syn. C. sar- 
mentosa. 

C. sinica.—A plant from China, coming very 
near C. japonica and flowering at the same 
season, but in which the berries are smaller 
and composed of three carpels in place of five 
in the Japanese species. 

C. terminalis—A plant first collected by 
Hooker in the mountains of Sikkim and for 
many years accepted as a variety of C. nepa/- 
ensis, till fresh specimens from the Thibetan 
frontier of China (where it grows at a height 
of g,000 to 13,000 feet) proved it to be per- 
fectly distinct. Itis quite hardy in the southern 
parts of the country at least, making shrubby 
rootstock and herbaceous stems of 2 to 3 feet, 
which die back each winter to start again in 
spring. Their bark isrough and warty, redden- 
ing in the sun, and the shoots thickly set with 
pairs of rounded, dull green leaves, upon very 
short stalks. They are 1 to 2 inches long, 
prominently netted with transparent veins (five 
tonineinnumber, but mostlyseven), the upper 
surface shaded with purplish-brown in patches 
towards the autumn. The flowers of yellow 
and chocolate colour appear in long crowded 
racemes from the tips of the shoots, differing 
in this particular from all the other kinds, in 
which they burst from the leaf-axils. The 
flowers are inconspicuous but give place to 
glossy, berry-like fruits of great beauty, their 
rich orange-yellow prettily contrasted with 
the deep red of the downy stem and the dark 
core of brown seeds, while the long tapering 
spike is graceful and unlike that of any other 
hardyshrub. These fruits are in beauty during 
September and October, lasting well upon the 
plant, but of no value for cutting because of 
the way in which the leaves shrivel and fall. 
The sprays of fruit shown in our plate hardly 
do justice to the beauty of this handsome shrub, 
some that I measured last autumn upon main 
shoots being fully 9 inches long and crowded 
with berries throughout their length, smaller 
racemes, such as those shown, coming at the 
tips of the side-shoots. The plant does best 
in a moist and sunny place, but as the fruits 
are poisonous, this should be borne in mind 
when planting, so as to keep the showy, 


glistening clusters out of the way of children. 
Received an award of merit when exhibited 
before the R.H.S. by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, 
in October of last year. 

With the exception of C. rusci- 
Other Species. folia, the species found in South 

America and New Zealand are 
but imperfectly known. In New Zealand the 
Coriaria is common under such a variety of 
forms running one into the other, that so far 
botanists have found it impossible to reduce 
them to order. With the colonists they bear 
one common name of “Tutu,” and vary in 
size from forest trees, with a trunk of nearly 
2 feet in diameter, to slender mountain herbs 
with annual stems of a few inches only. The 
kinds considered to be the most distinct are as 
follows:—C. arborea, or the Tree Tutu, grow- 
ing to a large size in forests of the western 
coast, its wood soft but finely marked, and in 
some demand for light cabinet-work. The 
second plant known as the Square-stemmed 
Tutu has been described under its botanical 
name of C. ruscifolia. ‘Two smaller forms are 
also distinct ; C. microphylla or thymifolia, a 
dwarf alpine plant of only a foot or so high, 
with tiny leaves and stems that often die away 
in winter, though this character varies with 
the altitude at which it is found; the flowers 
are as in ruscifolia, but smaller. It has been 
grown in cool houses in this country, but is 
of purely botanical interest, and its only use 
the making of an ink which resists sea-water. 
The fourth kind, C. angustissima, is a rather 
pretty little shrub, 6 to 18 inches high, grow- 
ing in broad patches of feathery effect upon the 
mountain side, more especially beside water. 
The stems are thickly covered with very 
narrow, drooping leaves, while the fruits are 
large in proportion, black and glossy, and so 
freely borne on the plume-like shoots as to be 
graceful and effective. These plants are all 
more or less poisonous, and each form merges 
intointermediate varieties by insensible stages, 
until it seems impossible to fix certain data, 
the more so as the genus continues through a 
further series of forms more or less similar in 
appearance, extending over the mountains of 
South America from Chili to Mexico, includ- 
ing vast tracts of which the vegetation is little 
known. B. 
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For many hundreds of years one hardy 
little Cactus— Opuntia vulgaris—has 
been known in Europe, growing wild 
or semi-wild in certain southern valleys, 
particularly those of Valais in Switzer- 
land, Southern Tyrol, and the Valley 
of Aosta. 
for this fact, since all the true Cacti 
come from Central America, and yet 
we find this little stranger growing wild 
in the heart of Europe, where it has 
been so long known in our Swiss valleys 
as to imply natural rather than other 
means of distribution. In common with 
other botanists I am inclined to think 
that this may have been brought about 


by migratory birds that, straying from | 


their course, may have carried seeds 
upon claws or feathers and thus founded 


a little colony of Cactiin Europe. That | 


this is not so unlikely as may seem, is 
shown by the great traveller, Bonvalot, 


who, when in the high tablelands of 


Thibetand Central Asia, constantly saw 
stray birds from other parts of the world 
and apparently brought there by storms. 
When this possible explanation was sub- 
mitted to M. de Candolle heagreed that 
this might easily be the source of the 
early introduction of this plant to the 
mountains of Europe. But let its origin 
amongst us be what it may, the Opunzia 
vulgaris is hardy in all parts of Europe 
where it can finda fair degree of summer 
heat, free from excess of moisture. In 
our Swiss villages it is seen well-nigh 
everywhere, covering the crumbling 
walls, nestling amongst the heaped 
stones of the garden, or in ancient pots 
which for generations have stood in the 


Nor is it easy to account 


sunny window corners of the mountain 
chalets, the strangely flattened growths 
Siete forth from year to year with 


cheery flowers of pale bright yellow 


during summer. In his botanical dic- 
tionary, Paxton fixes the year 1596 as 
the date of its introduction to the gar- 
dens of Europe. 

Somethirty yearsagotwoother nearly 
allied kinds—Opuntias camanchicaand 
Raffinesquit, classed as distinct species 
in the Index Kewensis—treached us from 
the warmer parts of the United States, 
and though often treated as greenhouse 
plants, these also are hardy throughout 


OPUNTIA CAMANCHICA. 


Central Europe, when grown under 
natural conditions. More recently, and 
within the past fifteen years, the German 
traveller Dr.Purpus (followed by various 
American botanists) has scoured the 
mountains of Arkansas, Texas, Color- 
ado, and Arizona, bringing to light a 
rich variety of hardy Cacti thriving at 
elevations of 5,000 to 8,000 feet. For 
these new plants (now coming into culti- 
vation) wearemainly indebted tothecol- 
lection of Dr. Purpus, presented in the 
first instance to the botanical garden 
of Darmstadt, and distributed thence 
throughout Germany and other parts 
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of Europe. Dr. Purpus has also placed 
these plants within the reach of private 
growers by furnishing such firms as 
Spath of Berlin,and De Laet of Contich 
near Antwerp, with the kinds now in 
commerce, though many others are yet 
unclassedand withoutname. Theentire 
collection contains upwards of 100 
kinds of Cacti (species and varieties) 
of proved hardiness at Darmstadt, and 


consequently throughout Central Eu- | 


rope, many of them plants of real beauty, 
and of value for our rock and wall 
gardens. Amongst them is an Agave 
—A. Parryi—found at an elevation of 


7,000 feet in the mountains of Arizona, | 
and perfectly hardy with us in places | 
where the famous eave Urahensis has | 


perished winter after winter. Among 
the plants already introduced to gar- 


Several kinds are altogether different 


from O. vulgaris, and there are some 


in which the flowers are not only red, 
but bright scarlet—a colour previously 
unknown among hardy Opuntias. 
The original collection at Darmstadt 
fills a large rock-garden, composed of 
limestone blocks and covering nearly 
roo square metres of ground. Dr. Pur- 
pus considers the use of limestone as 
importantifnotessential for these plants, 
all of them being found upon rocks and 
in soils of this nature. In many of the 
botanical gardens of Germany which I 
visited in 1904, a great feature is now 
made of these hardy Cacti, and their 
value is already well seen at Giessen— 
where there is a very fine collection— 
at Jena, Leipzig, Magdebourg, Dussel- 


orf, and many other places in which 


they seem to thrive to perfection. Since 
the death of M. Marc Micheli, the col- 
lection at the Jardin d’Acclimatation, 
Floraire, has been the only one existing 


_in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and it 


is of this that I purpose speaking more 
particularly. The first selection received 
from Herr Spath was subsequently en- 
larged by Dr. Purpus and others, until 
we are now in possession of an excellent 
collection, recently brought up to date 
by valuable additions from M. De Laet, 
—the purchaser of the entire private 
collection of Dr. Purpus. 

In glancing rapidly over these 
gains, we find that the genus 
Opuntia holds the place of honour 
among hardy Cacti. Such plants as 
Echinocactus Simpsont, Cereus viridi- 


Kinds. 


forus, and Mammillarias mussourtensts 


dens, the Opuntias hold the first place. | 


and radtosa vivipara,are more interest- 
ing than beautiful in theirflowers, attrac- 
tion lying rather in the pretty little 
coloured fruits by which these are suc- 
ceeded, and their quaint general appear- 
ance. Lchinocereus or better Cereus 
Phoeniceus, of which we give an illus- 
tration, is however one of the best of 
the hardy Cacti, from the mountains of 
New Mexico and about San Francisco. 
Old plants form dense rounded masses 
of more than a foot across, and com- 
posed of separate fleshy heads 2 to 3 
inches high and 2 inches thick, such 
masses sometimes containing over 200 
heads, as in the garden of M. De Laet 
at Antwerp. While in bloom from May 
to July, such old plants are very beauti- 
ful, the flowers reddish-green without 
and dark red within, paling to yellow 
at the base. They are about 2 inches 
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across and last for 7 to 10 days, while 
the plant is quite hardy in so cold and 
damp a climate as that of Belgium. 
Many of the Opuntias give beautiful 
flowers from the middle of June into 
the early days of October, flowers which 
are In many cases fomurleable for their 
bright colour. Two hardy kinds have 
already been named in connection with 
O. vulgaris, though distinct in their 
general effect, in the shape and size of 
their jointed stems, and the number and 
nature of their spines—which are the 
rudimentary leaves of the Cactus. But 
in addition to these the following kinds 
may be considered as hardy throughout 
Central Europe :— 

Opuntia arborescens,which rises tree- 
like in its wild state upon a stout stem 
of 30 feet or more, covered thickly with 
clusters of sharp spines, and bearing 
many flowers of rose or rosy- -purple 
colour. In Central Europe it spreads 
along the ground instead of rising erect, 
andisthe least hardy of the kinds grown 
in the open. If we refer again to Op- 
untia camanchica it is to name its seven 
varieties, some of which are so distinct 
that they might well be classed as separ- 
atespecies. They are:—a/bispina, with 
large flowers of brownish-yellow and 
long white spines upon the joints; pa/- 
lida, with flowers of very pale yellow ; 
rubra, a beautiful little plant in which 
the flowers are rosy or deep pink, with 
goldenstamens; sfzmocentra, with large 
yellow flowers; and gigantea, orbicu- 
laris, and salmonea, which have not yet 
floweredat Floraire. The Opuntia poly- 
acantha—better known perhapsas szs- 
souriensis—bears pale yellow flowers 


upon large, flat joints, studded with fine 
spines set in bunches of yellow down. 
It is a creeping plant, and has been in 
cultivation since 1814, but until late 
years always under glass. Of this there 
are two beautiful varieties in erythro- 
stemma,a little gem, in which the yellow 
flowers are adorned with red stamens; 
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and sal/monea, with cheery flowers of 
salmon-pink. Opuntia fragi/isisanother 
old greenhouse plant, of drooping habit, 
its short, rounded joints thickly set with 
white spines and little yellow flowers. 
Its variety caespitosa is of more compact 
growth, with larger yellow flowers shad- 
ing to brown in the centre, and bright 
red stamens. Opuntia mesacantha grows 
asalittle tuft of spreading,spiny growths, 
crowned during summer with bright 
ellow flowers ; while Opuntia Greenii 
bears beautiful flowers of pale lemon- 
yellow. But it is perhaps the Opuntias 
Rhodanthaand xanthostemmawhichare 
the finest of all. The first exists under 
five distinct forms, as follows :—0O. 
Rhodantha,with large rosy-lilac flowers 
of rich silky texture, the stamens bright 
red, and the style green; var. drevis- 
pina, in which the joints are large and 
of a dark grey-green, covered with short 
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spines, and bearing very large flowers 
of intense carmine colour; /avispina, 
with smaller, pale green joints, studded 
with larger spines which in their early 
stages are yellow with green tips, the 
flowers large and rose-coloured ; pesc7- 
forms, so called from the fish-like joints 
studded by flowers of pale pink with 
brightred stamens; and Schumanniane, 
with the largest flowers of all—2 inches 
or moreacross—of clear bright crimson, 
borne upon erect growths of a pretty 
bluish-green colour. Opuntia xantho- 
stemma bears flowers of carmine-purple 
to which the golden stamens givea pecu- 
liarly striking effect, and it also exists 
in several varieties, as follows:—e/egans, 
with large rosy flowers of glossy texture, 
glistening as though varnished when 
newly expanded ; fulgens, with flowers 
of glowing carmine ; graci//s, in which 
they are smaller and ‘of pale pink; ; orbi- 
cularis, with rounded growthsand many 
pale pink flowers of 2 to 3 inchesacross; 
and rosea, with numerous blossoms of 
blush-pink. Other kinds such as the 
Opuntias arenaria, arkansana, cymo- 
chila, hybrida, macrorhiza, and phea- 
cantha, have now lived in the open air 
for several seasons, but have not yet 
flowered at Floraire: all the plants we 
have named, with others too numerous 
to mention, thrive in the open air with 
complete success. 

To do well they must have 
a sunny spot—and this is 
more than ever necessary in England— 
as open to the winds as their own 
mountain tops, but dry, thoroughly 
drained, and with a sufhcient layer of 
limestone soil. AtGenevawe findthem 


Cultivation. 


to flourish in a narrow border thrown 
up against a low wall of 3 feet high, 
exposed to full sunlight, and so built 
that stagnant moisture is impossible. 
The collections I have seen inGermany 
are grown upon banks (never on the 
flat) exposed to full sun, and facing 
south. From my own experience I can 
warmly recommend the culture of these 
Cacti, so full of interest to lovers of 
hardy plants, who may rely upon the 
kinds named as being those that have 
given the best results in my own col- 
lection, or which I have seen thriving 


with others. H. CORREVON. 
Floraire, Geneva. 


DisEAsED BEECH.—You may be interested in 
some samples from Beech which I have just 
cut down. This tree was not visibly in bad 
health, and the outward signs of disease were 
of the slightest. This being so, I was sur- 
prised to find the centre rotten at 12 feet from 
the ground. I am sending a piece of this 
touchwood, and a section of one of the two 
trunks at 20 feet from the ground. The tree 
was of fair size, being 73 feet in girth at 3 feet 
from the ground. Is it not distressing that this 
should be the inner state of a comparatively 
healthy-looking Beech tree A. KINGsMILL. 

[The trees are infested with the white bug 
which does so much harm: atree of thechalky 
hills and dry limestone soils, the Beech is not 
at home on the clays of North London. | 


SONGS OF THE WOODS AND 
FLOWERS: DarropDIits. 


I QUESTION with the amber Daffodils, 
Sheeting the floors of April, how she fares ; 
Where King-cup buds gleam out between the rills, 
And Cellandine in wide gold-beadlets glares. 


By pastured brows and swelling hedgerow bowers, 
From crumpled leaves the Primrose-bunches slip, 
My hot face roll’d in their fair-scented flowers, 
I dream her cheek rests against my lip. 


All weird sensations of the fervent prime 
Are like great harmonies, whose touch can move 
The glow of gracious impulse: thought and time 
Renew my love with life, my life with love. 
When this old world new-born puts glories on, 


I cannot think she never will be won. 
—Lorp De TaBstey. 
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THE WOODLAND GARDEN. 
I nave lately seen woods of singular tree 
beauty in several country places, woods 
with all the natural advantages of soil, 
air, and country, and well-placed near 


the house—a charm which does not | 


always occur. In these places there was 
all the dignity and grace of tree-life that 
could be desired—the trees planted with 
loving care by past owners ; but very 
often such woodland is neglected until 
ugly plants take possession, such as 
Nettles, Dog’s Mercury,and, most hate- 
ful of all, the common Elder and Privet. 


Insuch woods covert is rightly sought | 


for game, shelter, and other ends, and 
there is no reason why it should not 
take a beautiful form and be free of the 
enemies justnamed. Therearenositua- 
tions about a country house that offer 
such opportunity for beauty as these 
woodlands, where we can massand enjoy 
many of the most beautiful of native and 
other shrubs, for which there is not al- 
ways room in the garden. They would 
be far better in the woodland garden 
than in the usual mixed shrubbery; and 
good wholesome undergrowth does not 
interfere with the trees but rather helps 
them, whereas the growth of weeds and 
grass, often allowed to rankle over the 


[ Monthly. 


ground, is hurtful in many ways. It is 


the nature of some of the finest natural 
woods to have an undergrowth of ever- 
green shrubs, as for instance in the 
Californian forests with their beautiful 
undergrowth of evergreens, the trees 
rising with clean stems far above them. 

The first essential in such clearings 
would be to get rid of the covert enemies 
by light grubbing, and plant in bold 
free masses things that will fight the 
weeds. I know nothing that clears the 


ground below it more thoroughly than 
the Red Dogwood, its foliage isso close. 


A cheap shrub, it gives bright winter- 
effect in marshy or wet places beside 
streams and ponds, but it will also grow 
apart from water. 

Our native evergreens, e.g. Holly, 
Box, and Yew—how much more beauti- 
ful and effective groups they make than 
the weedy trees which usually have pos- 
session. ‘The common evergreen Bar- 
berry from North America is a beauti- 
ful covert shrub, with its foliage all 
through the winter and its fragrant and 
effective blooms in spring, but it should 
be held together in natural masses, and 
close enough to keep the ground clear. 
The too common way of having a lot of 


coarse Laurels and clipping them down 
I 
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to one level, is stupid and ugly, because _ 
thereare so many things that give a very 
fine undergrowth without clipping. 
Take for example the large Partridge- 
berry (Gaultheria Shallon) of North 
America, as it may be seen at Cool- 
hurst—what an excellent undergrowth 
it makes, and yet how little grown. 
Evergreen Barberries might alternate 
with ourcommonnativeBarberry,which 
issuchabrilliant thing in fruit, and wide 
masses of Aucuba and Yellow Azaleas, | 
which are now so easily raised. Such 
excellent evergreen covert plants as 
Cunningham’s White Rhododendrons 
should be used, and they can be bought - 
on their own roots. Rhododendrons 
are a host in themselves, but there is | 
too much of the dull pomticum. We 
should encourage the bright-coloured- 
kinds such as acksoniz, and never put. 
in a grafted plant. ‘There are splendid | 
kinds in the country if people will only | 
layer them, or even allow them to layer. 
themselves as they often will when let 
alone ina wood. Kinds good in colour | 
can be picked out in flowering time at | 
the lowest rate the nursery trade offers. | 
Only hardy things will be used, and | 
in southern places we might have a 
little more variety of evergreen under- 
growth. Some of the new Bamboos 
would help very much for effect, such 
as palmata, which keeps the ground 
clean and is very fine in character. In 
open and poor soils the Heaths would 
tell well, such as the Cornish Heath, 
and the Common Heather in its stout- 
est varieties. Sweet Briars, Wild Roses, 
and Brambles, would naturally be wel- 


comed, and it would be well to en-| 


courage native bushes like Viburnum, 


Sloe, and the beautiful Spindle Tree 


(Euonymus europeus), and plants such 


as Solomon’s Seal and the Ferns, which 
often form a pretty undergrowth in 
woods. Wherever natural covert exists, 


as it often does in large woods—that is 


to say, tall evergreen Sedges like Carex 
paniculata, or handsome masses of 


Bracken or Brambles—they should be 


carefully kept, as there is no better 
covert. 

As regards the time for doing the 
work, the planting had better be done 
from early autumn until March or April, 
but much may be done throughout the 
year in clearing the ground and getting 
rid of objectionable plants. Thatis even 
better done in summer, as we are then 
more certain to make an end of them 
than if we do it in winter or autumn. 
When planting Holly in rabbity places 
it will be necessary to wire, and if we 
plant in large, bold masses as we always 
ought, the wiring is easier. Happily 
rabbits do not attack Box, which is a 
great gain when seeking covert for 
hungry soils or poor dry bluffs. 

It is important in such woods to have 
the rides airy, clear, and green, and not 
less than 18 feet wide. In dry places 
there is little to do but clear them, but 
in wet soils it may be necessary to form 
a dick on each side, the soil from which 
should be thrown up to make the rides 
drier; these dicks to be outside the 18 
feet line. We lose nothing by having 
such rides, because the trees enjoy the 
soil and the best timber often comes 
alongside them. Much can be done by 


seeds sown direct on the ground, even 
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without covering. Iraiseacres of Broom 
and Furze by simply throwing the seed 
out of hand. In freshly cleared spaces 
these seedling plants would come more 
freely still, and the seed should be sown 
not too early in the spring. I mean it 
is better to sow in the first week of May 
than in March, as it gives the rabbits 
alittle less time to gnaw the small plants 
before they get well started. At least 
two kinds of Broom and two kinds of 

Furze are excellent to sow in this way, 
and not a few other things might be 
raised from seed in case of scarcity of 
plants; but most plants good for the 
work are to be had in forest nurseries 
in quantity, and only young healthy 
plants should be bought for this purpose. 

* * * 


A WINTER-FLOWERING TREE (Prunus Davidi- 
ana alba).—One has read with pleasure your 
appreciative note in the April number of Flora 
upon this beautiful tree, which is one of the 
most precious things in one’s garden at the 
early season at which it blooms. With me, 
in the South of Scotland, it usually does well, 
and I have occasionally had it in bloom early 
in January. Unfortunately, it sometimes has 
its earliest blooms cut by severe frost, but as 
they are not all produced at once the later 
flowers have a better chance of coming to per- 
fection. This year it did even better than 
usual, although a little later, and one was 
delighted with its beauty, the slender branches 
being wreathed with pure white blossom in 
February and part of March. There are two 
forms of the white-flowering one, that here 
being the more erect, or fastigiate form, the 
better of the two. What I understand to be 
the typical form with rose-coloured flowers 
is not so pretty as the white one, but it, again, 
has been finer than usual this season. I have 
had both forms here for several years and have 
found them quite hardy in this garden by the 
Solway.—S. ARNOTT. 

Carsethorn, Dumfries, 

Scotland. 


TWO RARE CROCI (Crocus caspius 
and C’. dalmaticus). 

Crocus caspius.—A beautiful autumn- 
flowering species, belonging to that 
group of the genus with membranous 
corm-tunicsand without a basal spathe; 
itisthereforenearlyrelated to C. Tourne- 
fortit, C. Boryi, C.veneris, and C’. levi- 
gatus, but can be easily distinguished 


Crocus CASplus (Fisch et Aleyer). 
Engraved for “ Flora” from a drawing by Mr E. A. Bowles. 
from them by its entire stigmata and 
yellow anthers, for in each of these 
others theanthersare whiteand the stig- 
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mata branched. Although discovered | 


by Hohenacker in 1838 it was not until. 
the year 1902 that it was introduced to | 
cultivation,as reported 1 inthe Gardeners 


Cpe s: 26th December 1903. It 


was collected in Russian Talysch, at the | 


comparatively low elevation of 1,000 
feet, growing in the shade of low bushes. 
At first it promised to keep up its re- 


putation of having the longest flower- 


ing period of any known Crocus—from 
September to March; but now that it 
is settling down it is becoming a late 
autumnal flower, and almost all of mine 
showed bloom this last season before 
December. It has proved hardy in shel- 


tered nooks in the rock-garden here, 


but I have kept the greater part of my 
stock in a cold frame, where the large | 


flowers open freely and last longer than 
those of most Croci. 


The typical form is pure white with | 


a rich orange throat, but the flowers 
vary much in the amount of orange 
appearing externally; in the var. //a- 
cinus the segments are of a delicate rosy- 


lilac shade, unlike that of any other | 
Crocus. For pot-cultureinacold frame | 
or Alpine-house, it is a very valuable — 
plant, flowering during late November | 


and early December when flowers of 
that class are few. It appears to possess 
a vigorous constitution and should take 


the place of C. Boryz, which, owing to 


its delicacy, hasalmost disappeared from | 
English gardens. In the engraving the. 
fairly well. The plant generally sold as 


corm-tunic appears as though of fine 
parallel fibres, but this is the result of 
the method employed, the living tunic 
showing a perfectly smooth membrane 
of reddish-brown colour. 


C’. dalmaticus.—One of the earliest 

to bloom of the vernal species ; by mid- 

January I generally have its first flowers 

open. It is unfortunately a very rare 


plant in aS. gardens, though pos- 


Crocus DALMATICUS (Visiant). 
Engraved for “ Flora” from a drawing by Mr E. A. Bowles. 


sessing a good constitution and seeding 


dalmaticus is the Dalmatian form of C. 
bifforus, tightly known as var. Weldeni 


—a mistake that can be easily detected 


at any time, for the true da/mazicus has 
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ity 


a tunic of very coarse reticulated fibres, 
and Weldeni of smooth, shining, hard 
membrane, with the rings at the base 
that characterise the section Aunulati, 
to which it belongs. Dean Herbert 
ranked da/maticus as only a variety of 
C. reticulatus, but the absence of asepa- 
rate basal tunic, its greater size, the ab- 
sence of decided featherings, and its re- 
producing itself quite truly from seed, 
are sufficient reasons for classing it as a 
separate species. I have it in three dis- 
tinct forms, that illustrated, in which the 
flowers are of a cool lavender grey ex- 
ternally with theinnersegmentsslightly 
rosy and both inner and outer surfaces 
marked with finelilac veins,which might 
be called stellate in form. Another va- 
riety has the outer surface of the outer 
segments of a pale straw colour, and is 
decidedly globose in form ; the third is 
of a very lovely rosy-lilac shade, becom- 
ingalmost white near the yellow throat, 
butthis is less robust and increases very 
slowly. I have never seen any so dis- 
tinctly feathered as that of Maw’s fig. 
l.b. Plate XXXIV., nor the white form 
he mentions from the island of Lesina. 
E. AUGUSTUS BOWLES. 
Waltham Cross. 


Earty Firowers.—Both the Shortia and Car- 
penteria seem always quite happy with me 
here, on Harrow Weald, as does also the sweet 
little Epigea. This lovely day (8th January) 
I picked ten fine blooms of Iris sty/osa, just 
opening, making over sixtysofar. But I could 
not harden my heart to gather the few brilliant 


flowers of Cyclamen Coum, which the sun had | 


coaxed out in their sheltered corner of the rock- 
garden, where they lay glowing like rubies and 
too plainly rejoicing in the sunlight for me 
to think of cutting short their enjoyment.— 
A. KINGSMILL. 


THE GREATER TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 26. 
THE DURMAST OAK (Quercus 
sessiliffora). 

Boranists often class as mere varieties 
of one another, things that may be 
totally distinct from a planter’s point 
of view. They do not always know in 
a living state the trees which they see 
as dried specimens only, and without 
knowledge of the wood, habit, stature, 
and other characteristics which are far 
more essential for us than any technical 
description of leaves andstamens. This 
has been the fate of our Durmast Oak, 


} papa 
Welsh (AA 
eral 


and the result of failing to keep it apart 
is, that the matter relating to our Oaks 
is so much mixed and interwoven, that 
it is not easy to gather reliable data, 
especially where forestry has been so 
much neglected as it has been in this 
country. 

The Durmast Oak is a noble tree, 
one of the greatest and most stately of 


those known to us. Compared with the 


I 2 
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Common Oak of our heavy Wealden 
lands, the stem is more erect, more cy- 
lindrical, and while less branching pro- 
ducesa greater proportion of heavy bran- 
ches, which are freer and less twisted. 
The foliage is easily known even at a 
distance byits deeper green colour, more 
even distribution, and greater density, 
while the entire tree is often more lofty, 
and with a more regular and compact 
outline. The leaves are larger and hang 
more loosely upon their longer foot- 
stalks; they also last a little longer than 
those of the Common Oak, and saplings 


(particularly in sheltered places and in | 
mild winters) often keep much of their | 
green foliage until the new leaves come. | 
Even when naked the tree may be known | 


by its fuller leaf-buds, its own way of 
branching, and its whiter bark, and in 
autumn by its stemless clusters ofacorns. 
Its area is much the sameas that 

Area. 


it is more restricted to the north and 


the ““White Oak” of the Mediterranean 
region, where it thrives on the northern 


shores but does not extend into Africa. | 
In the north it covers parts of Scotland | 
and deflects thence more or less regu-_ 
larly eastward to the Volga, and from | 
there curves sharply across to the Crimea - 


and Asia Minor. It abounds in various 
forms throughout the south of Europe, 
being found at heights of 4,000 feet in 


the mountains of Corsica, nearly 5,000 


feet in the Pyrenees, and an even greater 


elevation in the south of Italy, where 
itis abundant in the form of pure forests | 


—as upon the slopes of Mount Etna. 
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largely of the Durmast Oak, especially 
the famous truffle-forests of the south- 
Cast, 

But while the Common Oak 
is a tree of the great plains 
and valleys, the Durmast Oak clings to 
the hills, plateaux, and mountain spurs, 
ascending high enough to be found 
among the Pines, and this, not because 
it is hardier than the great Oak of the 
plains, but more resistant to adry atmos- 
phere and poor soils. The moist, stiff 
soils that suit the Common Oak, are 
quite unsuited to the Durmast Oak, 
which seeks light, gravelly, sandy, or 
rocky soils, with a certain quantity of 
clay to secure the moisture which is in- 
dispensable to it. It is not so happy 
upon chalk or limestone, but though 
uncommon, it flourishes in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where layers of 


Soil. 


| clay alternate with beds of gravel. As 
of the Common Oak, but, while - 


regards temperature there is little differ- 


-ence between the two trees, although 
east, it reaches much further south as | 


its more restricted northern range pre- 
sumably makes the Durmast Oak less 
fitted to resist severe cold. Onthe other 
hand its power of resistinga dry climate 
carriesit considerably furthersouththan 
the Common Oak. 

The bark varies much ac- 
cording to the quality of the 
wood. If this is supple and of rapid 
growth, the bark is hard, blackish, and 
much ribbed broad and lengthways, be- 
coming ultimately very thick, but if the 
growth is delicate and slow, the bark 
is thinner, yellowish-brown, and finely 
ribbed, with an outer layer of corky 


Wood. 


matter which is apt to scale off. The 
The great Oak forests of France are | 


Durmast Oak yields richer tan than the 
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Common Oak, and a charcoal of better ject to decay ; from its later leafing the 
quality, while as fuel it is found to burn tender shoots are seldom injured by 
with fewer sparks. ‘Though the struc- | frost ; and experienced foresters claim 
ture of the wood is the same in both that te is less open to the attacks of the 
kinds, authorities differ as regards their leaf-roller moth and other insect pests. 
value, and while in general that of With these points in its favour it would 
the Durmast Oak is rather less dense appear strange that the Durmast Oak 
and compact, even an expert finds it has been so little planted as compared 
dificult to pronounce with certainty with the common kind, though in parts 
as to the two kinds, which are used of the north and west, and particularly 
quite indiscriminately, their qualities in the Forest of Dean with its rocky 
depending less upon any difference of subsoil, it is more abundant. But as a 
kind than upon the influence of soil fact trees are not easy to obtain, for 
and conditions of growth. In the main whereas most firms offer the two kinds 
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THE DURMAST OAK: FLOWERING AND FRUITING TWIGS 


OF THE COMMON OAK. 


the wood of the Durmast Oak—which 
is oftener grown as a high tree—is less 
rigid and tough than that ofthe Common 
Oak, grown in the plains on fertile soil, 
and as a rule among underwood. On 
the other hand the wood of the Durmast 
Oak is less knotty, is straighter in fibre, 
and truer and softer in grain. Being 
also of lighter colour it is preferred for 
cabinet-work, andas of quicker growth, 
straighter stem, and better adapted for 
growing in close order, it is far more 
profitable for the production of timber. 
While in general not so 
long lived as the great 
Oak of the plains, its trunk is less sub- 


General Features. 


AND ACORNS. 


in theirtrade lists thereis hardly a grower 
thatever keeps them apart or can guaran- 
tee a stock in any quantity. The true 
way would be to gather one’s own seed 
from selected trees of the Durmast Oak, 
on which the acorns ripen a few weeks 
later than on its rival, and to plant 
suitable land as pure Oak-forest. As 
has been abundantly proved upon the 
continent, conditions would soon tell 
infavour of these young seedlings, their 
thickerand more lasting canopy, quick- 
er and moreerect growth, and thericher 
deposit of humusformed beneath them, 
are gains that soon make themselves felt 
in forest growth, and even if injured 
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. rabbits or otherwise, the Durmast 
Oak will often spring again from the 
root. And though the planter might 
not himself reap the reward, he would 
leave a rich inheritance to his succes- 
sors, as the result of his patience and 
foresight. 
Management of SUG Oals forests as:are 
Oak Woods. seen in Central France 
and other parts of Europe, are (as re- 
gards the State forests) usually worked 
on a rotation system of from 150 to 
200 years, sometimes even 250, or in 
fertile soils even 300 years, but this last 
is much too long, and in principle the 
best way is to fell the trees as soon as 
they attain maturity. The guiding 
principle in thinning should be to leave 
just sufficient canopy to keep the soil 


cool, fresh, and clean; more shade will 


endanger the existence of the young 
Oaks, whereas with too much sun the 


soil becomes hard and covered with | 
Thinnings for improvement 
_ of the flower. 


weeds. 
should be frequent and systematic, the 


first at 7 or 8 years, the second at 14 | 


or 15, and at about the same season. 


made, while from the twentieth to the 
sixtieth years there should beat least one 
thinning every ro years. Natural resow- 
ing has its advantages, by preventing 
irregularity in the mass, and exhaustion 


of the soil by washing and drought. It 
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NERINE, WITH A PLATE OF 
NERINE BOWDENI.* 
A croup of tender bulbous plants from 
South Africa, often with brilliant flowers 
of varied colour, and all of elegant form. 
There is a strong likeness between the 
different kinds, and the plate of Werine 
Bowdeni shows well what othersare like. 
Thereis however much variation in size 


_of flower, those of V. Bowdeni being 


among the largest, while many others 
come between itand/V. uwudulata,which 
has flowers under an inch across. An- 
other point of difference, and one which 
offersa good reason for theirdivision into 
two main sections, is that one group (in- 
cluding JV. sarniensisand N. curvifolia, 
and with mostly scarlet, rose, or crimson 


_ flowers) has the petals or segments of 


the flowers nearly equally rayed, while 


in the WV. flexuosa section—of which 


the highest example is VV. Bowdeni— 
the segments are unequally displayed, 
the majority curving to the upper half 
These two sections have 
been partially merged by crossing, but 


_evenin the hybrids traces of these struc- 
At 20 years a third thinning should be | 
foliage, the plants of the WV. sarniensis 
group have generally broader leaves of 


tural peculiarities remain. 


As regards 


darker or more glaucous green, and their 
bulbs need a more rigorous drying off 
than in the V. /fexuwosa section, though 


_a definite time of rest is essential to all. 


also economises seed, and the cost of 
_ section producetheirflower-spikesfrom 


the leafless bulbs, at the end of the dry 


preparing the ground. 


REFERENCES.—Loudon, Arboretum, vol. 3, p. 1736; 
Selby, Forest Trees, p. 246; Mathieu, Flore Forestiére, 
p- 353; Boppe and Jolyet, Les Foréts, p. 56 ; Mouillefert, 
Essences Forestiéres, p. 70; Laslett, Timber Trees, p. 92 ; 
Forbes, English Estate Forestry, p. 67; Woods and 


Forests, p. 10. 
PP * %* * 


Yet other differences are that the first 


seasoninsummer ; while in the fexuosa 
class the leaves often come at the same 
timeas the flowers, or follow them close- 


* From a dieting by H. G. Moon. 
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ly and before the plantsare out of bloom. 
In all the kinds the flowers last a long 
time, and the plants stand very well when 
used for indoor decoration. 

Allthe Nerinesare from South 
Africa, and like other Cape 
bulbs of this class, they need a dry cool 
house or frame. When such bulbs are 
putinto warm moist houses they cannot 
bloom or even grow satisfactorily, and 
are soon condemned as worthless. 
Treated as ordinary greenhouse plants, 
with proper seasons of rest and growth, 


Culture. 


no plants are easier to manage, and few 
are more worthy of care. The Nerines | 


flower at the end of the summer and in 


autumn, and the appearance of their. 
flower-spikes tell when water may be. 


given. Up to that point they should be 
kept perfectly dry in a cool frame, upon 


an open wood-work staging, or in a. 
sheltered corner of the open garden, | 


under glass lightstokeep off rain. They 
should stand in these quarters all sum- 
mer, and (after the foliage has turned 
yellow) dust-dry so far as the most de- 
ciduous section (JV. Sarmiensis and LV. 
curvifolia) is concerned, water being 
withheld until the flower-spikes are 2 
or 3 inches above the soil. The plants 
may then beremoved tothe greenhouse, 
and moisture given as required. The 
same plan should be followed with the 
LV. flexuosa section until either flower- 
spikes or leaves appear, when a little 
water should be given, for those push- 
ing up leaves will probably flower with 
the foliage, and if water were withheld 
until the spikes appeared the plants 
might suffer. The aim is, not to in- 
duce leaf-growth by watering, or pro- 


bably the flowers will fail, but when 
leaf-growth begins under these rigor- 
ously dry conditions, the plants must 
not suffer for want of water. During the 
flowering season and after the leavesap- 
pear, the plants should be freely watered 
and grown onlikeany other plant, until, 
by turning yellow, the leaves show that 
the resting season has again come round. 
Before this they will be again placed in 
the sunny frame, and from the time the 
leaves wither until the spikes again ap- 
pear, the bulbs must once more be kept 
perfectly dry. Good fibrous loam with a 
little sand added, is the best soil, and 
pots should be used that seem small as 
compared with the plants. Repotting 
should not be done each year but only 
when quite necessary, for the longer 
Nerines are left undisturbed, the more 
freely they flower. 

The Belladonna Lily 
and some other Cape 
bulbs thrive well in the open, and there 
is no apparent reason why the Nerines 
should not do so, but although I have 


Outdoor Culture. 


_ myself succeeded with V. uzdulata and 


a few others,—so far as to get them to 
live and flower irregularly,—and have 
seen similar results with others,—I have 
never yet found them grown with any 
great success as hardy plants in this 
country. Soil and situation have much 
to dowithit, and the experiment may yet 
succeed if proper quarters can be found. 
Any who try to grow them outdoors 
should remember that deep planting 
gives the most hope of success; bulbs will 
have the best chance when sunk at least 
ginches deep, close to the foot ofasunny 
wall where they will not be disturbed. 
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N. Bowdeni.— A very fine new kind | 
Species. fromtheCape, the flowers of which | 
are well shown in our plate. It. 
bloomed last year with Mr. Gumbleton of | 
Belgrove, Queenstown, under the name JN. ex-_ 
cellens tardiffora ; alsoat Kew, and with Messrs. — 
Veitch of Exeter, who showed it at the Royal 
Horticultural Society on 22nd October 1904, 
when it gained an award of merit. It was sent 
from Cape Colony to Mrs. Cornish-Bowden 
of Newton-Abbot by her son, a government 
surveyor in South Africa, who came across it 
in an out-of-the-way district near King | 
William’s Town. The native boys had much — 
difficulty in getting the roots, which grow only 
in the most inaccessible spots among the moun- — 
tains. The plants flowered in this country 
were in full beauty at the end of October of 
last year, and have rose-pink flowers with a 
darker line at the centre of each segment, and 
bright green leaves. As regards cultivation, 
Nerine Bowdent belongs to the second or flexu- 
osa group. 


Group I. 

N. curvifolia.—This kind and its forms are 
the finest of the genus, and in some gardens it | 
is grown in quantity for its brilliant scarlet | 
flowers. This plant (and those of its sec- | 
tion) needs a thoroughly dry time of rest. 
Syn. N. Fothergi/li, Plants vary in size of 
flower, the best being known as N. Fothergilli 
mayor. 

N. corusca and variety major.—Flowers of 
brilliant scarlet, their segments finely waved. 

N. Moorer.— Leaves bright green, much | 
curved ; flowers scarlet. 

N. Planti.—F lower spikes taller than in the 
other kinds. Flowers rosy-crimson. 

N. rosea.—A form of N. sarniensis, with | 
reddish-rose flowers. 

N. Sarniensis—The best-known species, in | 
cultivation for over two hundred years, and | 
solong grown in the Channel Islands as to have | 
taken the name of “Guernsey Lily.” Flowers 
bright rose. | 

N. venusta.—The smallest of its section ; 
flowers scarlet. | 

These form a distinct group, and (botanic- | 
ally) may be related to either N. sarniensis or | 
N. curvifolia, but to keep them separate is best 
for garden purposes. | 


| ments. 


Group II. 

N. angustifolia.—Inflorescence of 2 feet or 
more in height, and pubescent even to the 
ovaries. Flowers pale pink with a darker 
line in the segments. Orange River Colony. 
N. appendiculata.—A slender species intro- 
duced by me from Natal. Narrow, bright- 


_ green leaves a foot long, and flowers of red- 


dish-pink. 

N. filifolia.—A small species with slender 
green leaves and umbels of red flowers. 

N. flexuosa.— A strong grower, having broad 
bright-green leaves, and flower-spikes often 2 
to 3 feet high, bearing whiteor pale pink flowers 
with crisped edges. 

N. flexuosa alba.—F lowers of pure white. 

N. humilis—A very pretty and variable 
species, with crisped-edged flowers in various 
shades of rose colour. 

N. pancratioides.— Akin to N. appendiculata, 
with white or pale pink flowers showing a 
rudimentary corona at the base of the seg- 
Imported by me from Natal. 

N. pudica.—An elegant little species bearing 
white or pink flowers, marked with a narrow 
rosy line in each segment. 

N. pulchelHla.—Allied to N. flexuosa. Leaves 
dark green and of firm texture; flowers larger 
than in NV. flexuosa, pale pink with a rose keel. 
The variety N. Sandersoni is a robust form of 
this with less wavy segments to the flowers. 
Transvaal. 

N. undulata.—One of the smallest species, 
often seen in gardens as N. crispa. Flowers 
whitish or pale pink. The variety major has 


larger and darker flowers. 


Two species, /ucida and marginata | regard 
as doubtful, though received by many botanists. 
N./ucida (figured in Bot. Reg. t.497 as Amary/- 


| Lis laticoma) I have never seen except in dried 


form. NN. marginata, which I lately received 
from its recorded habitat with a faded inflor- 
escence still on the bulb, is, I believe, really 
a Brunsvigia. 

Nerines cross and bear seed abun- 
dantly, the seeds being fleshy and 
bulb-like. They germinatefreely, 
making bulbs more quickly if sown on the top 
of the soil than when covered. Many years 
ago Dean Herbert raised several hybrid Ne- 
rines, but little was known of garden hybrids 


Hybrids. 


Aes 


in our time until about thirty yearsago, when I 
raised some thousands of seedlings from various 
crosses. The best of those named were N. 
cinnabarina (curvifolia major x flexuosa), alarge- 
trussed brilliant cinnabar-scarlet ; N. atro-san- 
guinea (Plantu x flexuosa), the best of the dark 
crimson hybrids ; N. Manse//i, with very broad 
green leaves and lilac-rose flowers; NV. elegans 


(flexuosa x rosea), which is the same as NV. ex-_ 


cellens for which NN. Bowdeni was at first mis- 
taken; and N. O’Brieni (pudica x Planti), 
whose flowers vary from carmine to pale slate- 
blue, the variation having set up a number of 
synonyms. Herr Max Leitchlin, Sir Chas. 
W. Strickland, and others, have worked in the 
same field, and especially Mr. H. J. Elwes of 
Colesborne, Cheltenham, who has raised many 
new varieties which have received awards at 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Mr. Elwes 
aims at a late-flowering strain which shall pro- 
duce flowers and leaves together, and hasalready 
done much in this direction. 


JAMES O’BRIEN. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Tue City EverGreen.—One of the most 
pathetic things in a great city is an ever- 
green shrub which, planted within a black 
iron railing just outside some fashionable 
drawing-room window, seeks to wear out its 
wretched life in that prison. Just above it, 


perhaps, in a square decorated box are Hya- | 


cinths in spring or white Begonias in summer; 
and every morning some fair jewelled hand, 
or perhaps the white, pure finger of a child, is 
stretched out shyly to give them the little 
water that keeps up their artificial life. No 
face bends over them, no one heeds that poor 
shrub. With dry, sapless roots, tainted and 
blackened leaves, it looks wearily at the sun, 
until, as in a kind of leprosy, leaves drop and 
wither, and fall down; then the wrinkled 
little branches become dry sticks ; and one 
day it is seen that only a blackened skeleton 


remains. It has pined for its forest life, for | 


winds and rains, for the soft burden of the 
snow, for the pleasant but hurried visit of the 
blackbird or thrush, perhaps for the soft nest 
where the young of both are laid. It is an 
exile in this wilderness of brick. It eats out 
its heart and—dies,—SHEEHAN, 


THE GIANT REEDS 


THE GIANT REEDS (Adrundo). 
Wuar the Bamboo 1s to the tropics and 
the far East, the Great Reed is to the 
region of the Mediterranean, giving 
good effect in the landscape and valued 
for its many uses. The stout canes serve 


the peasant of south- 


biting szstral, while 
from the split wood 


ern Europe in a var- 
1ety of ways. Woven 
in trellis they enclose 
his little garden-plot 
and carry his Vines 
and Gourds, his Beans 
and Tomatoes ; from 
them he constructs 
his summer ‘“ abri” 
thatched with Palm- 
leaves, with them he 
beats his little Olive- 
grove, and upon them 
he spreads his Figs to 
dry for winter; they 
give him his fishing- -/ 
rod, the handles for 

his lighter tools, and ~ 
even his tobacco - 
pipe, and tothe good- 
wife her homely dis- 
taff. Their clustered 
growths shield his 
littleholding fromthe 
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THE GIANT REED 
(Arundo Donax) 


of their ripened stems are woven the 


_baskets which carry his early flowers to 


the markets of the north. His goats and 
his mule crop the first tender shoots, 
and in the heat of summer the whisper 
of the breeze in their swaying thickets 
refreshes the spirit like the sound of the 


‘rushing waters that come down from 
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the hills. Journeying to the Mediter- | 
ranean by thevalley of the Rhone, they 
greet the eye with the earliest signs of | 
on damper ground. Though the genus 


southern vegetation; when the first little 
rounded Olive-bushes begin to stud the 
warmer slopes, when the black Cypress 
appears here and there in the landscape, 
then the Great Reeds begin to rise and 
thicken upon the river bank and beside 
the water-courses, till as one nears the 
sea they spread into wide belts of waving 
grey, shutting in the river between living 
walls as instinct with life and motion as | 
the hurrying flood itself. ‘They gave the. 
name to many a little sun-bathed town 

and villageasin Canne, Cagnes, Cannes, | 
Cannossa, and, in far-off days, Cana— | 
of Galilee—this “‘ reed shaken by the 
wind” thriving throughout Syriaand all 
down the valley ofthe Jordan. Through | 


many generations the Great Reed has | 
played a part in the daily life of the 
ancient world, from the days ofthe early _ 
hunters and the classic warriors of old, | 
till reed-pipes heralded the dawn of a 
more pastoral age, and later still the 
husbandman learned to adapt it to the 
arts of peace. 

While they may never serve us in- 
these rough-and-ready ways, the Giant 
Reeds give distinct effects in the warmer 
parts of Britain, and if not hardy in all 
winters they are sufhciently so in the 
best soils to be a valued addition to our | 
southern gardens. While most luxuriant 
at the waterside or in damp spots, such 
places areagainst themin severe winters, 
while they often refuse to thrive in heavy 
ground though happy in warmer soils 


to irrigate by a trickle which can be cut 
off in winter, the plants will go to rest 
more fully and prove more hardy than 


is not a large one, the seven or eight 


| species are spread Over a great part of 


the world, with one kind, the handsome 
Flowering Reed of New Zealand, con- 
fined to that country. Apart from their 
distinct beauty of form few plants make 
better covert for game or waterfowl, all 
kinds being useful in this way, from the 
Common Reed of our country (4ruado 
Phragmites) to the Great Reed, or 
even Arundo conspicua, the drooping 
leaves of which form a jungle of dense 
cover beside the lowland streams in its 


own country, and are yet so rigid as to 


turn cattle when thickly massed. By 
the latest ruling this plant is removed 
from Arundo and joined to the Pampas 
Grasses as Cortaderia conspicua, but the 
change is so recent and the plant so 
familiar under its old name that to omit 


all mention of it in this group might 


puzzle not a few, who are more at home 
withthe living plants than with technical 
details. The plant certainly resembles 
the Pampas Grasses so nearly in general 
effectas often to be confused in gardens, 
but apart from the much earlier flower- 


ing of the New Zealand Reed, it may 
easily be told by its dwarfer and less rigid 


habit, leaves broader and less sharply 
toothed, and the looser flower-spikes 
which rise upon slighter stems high 


above the foliage, the plumes as beauti- 


fully curved as an ostrich-feather, with 


the silvery glumes drooping gracefully 


within a short distance. Whereitispos- to one side. The plant is not quite so 
sible to water freely during summer, or hardy or so vigorous as the Pampas 
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Grasses, and is perhaps for this reason 
more fastidious as to soil, but it is worth 
trying in all the warmer gardens of our 
land, and in tubs for house and con- 
servatory decoration where the winters 
are too severe in the open. 


THe Grant Reep (Arundo Donax).—A 
noble grass upon warm, good soils, seen at its 
best in the west and south-west of England in 
rich ground beside water, and protected from 
wind. Even then it suffers from time to time 
in severe seasons, and should have a covering 
of dry ashes during winter, whileits own stems 
form a natural protection. For the sake of 
neatness they are sometimes cut down in 
autumn, but this is a mistake as they should 
remain tillthe young shoots havestarted freely 
in spring, and may then make way for the new 
canes. In the south of Europe where the plant 
often covers much grcund, the plan is to cut 
the old canes in spring and set fire to the 
stumps, thus clearing and manuring the ground 
at the same time. It is useless to leave them 
longer than one season, for in their second year 


the old canesthrow only side-shoots which may | 


be taken off and rooted by way of increase, 
but are far less handsome in eftect than the 
new canes with their broad, grey-green leaves 
and swaying stems of 10 to 12 feet. They 
should be grouped together to produce the best 
effect, and large tufts of this height may be 
grown in three or four years, while in parts of 


Devon and Cornwall canes of 15 to 20 feet | 
are grown rivalling those of the Mediter- | 
ranean. ‘Though less tall near London, fine | 


tufts may be seen at Syon House, and else- 
where upon the lighter soils of Surrey, Kent, 
and Sussex, those at Arundel being especially 
good. On cold and heavy soils the plant is 
tender and does not thrive. Even in its own 
country 4rundo Donax is uncertain as to flower- 


ing, and in this country its purplish plumes | 


are rarely seen save in a hot season such as 
produced 40 spikes of flower upon a fine plant 
near Frome some years ago. ‘Though from 
time to time they flower with unusual freedom 
in the south of Europe, fertile seed is not often 
produced, and this abundance is taken by the 


| 


The canes are more glossy than the Bamboo, 
with persistent leaf-sheaths, and while so flinty 
as to turn the blade of even a good knife, they 
are less strong, splitting easily and sometimes 
doubling up between the joints. In addition 
to two forms which we shall describe more 
fully, there is one known as macrophylla or 
glauca, in which the leaves are larger, prettily 
drooping towards the tips, and conspicuous at 
a distance for their distinct shade of bluish- 
green. Increased by division, by layers, or 
cuttings of the tender side-shoots. 
VARIEGATED GiAnT Reep (4. Donax versi- 
color). —A handsome plant in which the leaves 
are so boldly striped with white or yellow that 
little remains of the original green colour. It 
is less hardy than the parent, and while effective 
in colour is far less stately, often not exceed- 
ing 2 to 3 feet in height. Even in the south 
of Europe this kind does not flower, but is 
used in tufts for the centre of flower-beds, or 


_apart upon grass. It only thrives in gardens 


south of the Thames and in warm sandy soils, 
with root-protection in winter. A dry, well- 
drained place is best, giving abundance of 
water during summer; when established avoid 
moving, as dangerous to the plant if followed 
by a sharp winter. Easily increased from old 
stems placed in the tank of a warm house ; 
young shoots start from every joint and may 
be rooted in gentle heat. 

FLoweERING REED or NEW ZEALAND (4. 
conspicua).— A noble flowering Grass, the effect 
of which is well shown in our engraving. 
When established it blooms very freely, throw- 
ing low broad tufts of fountain-like effect, with 
flower-stems of 8 to 12 feet high while large 
plants often measure nearly as much across. 


| Balanced upon talland slender stems the plumes 


dip and sway in the breeze most gracefully, 
and when in masses of 60 or 70 are seen 
for a distance. Open early in July in a warm 
season, this Arundo may be enjoyed in full 
beauty for weeks before the other Cortaderias 


'come into flower, and its looser plumes hold 


so much less moisture that they are less easily 


_ broken and often outlast the Pampas plumes, 


which only expand as the autumn storms are 


| uponthem. Even with careful planting, several 


years elapse before plants that have been moved 


peasants to mean a severe winter to follow. | will flower, so it is important that the place 
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should be well chosen in the warmest part of | rounded like a fox’sbrush. These plumes come 
_later by some weeks than in other kinds, and 


the garden, and the ground carefully prepared. 


It is seen at its best only in good and deep | 
| they last for months in good condition. Tufts 


soils, apart upon lawns, or grouped upon dry 


banks where there is nothing to fear from | 


stagnant moisture. Even with protection at 
the root, very severe winters are sometimes 


fatal to it upon cold soils, but under glass the | 


silvery plumes will last for nearly a year and 


such pot-plants may be used with the best effect | 


in rooms and entrance-halls. Increase by seed 
or division, using good loam or peaty soils, 
with abundance of water duringsummer. This 
beautiful Reed is found only in New Zealand, 


are only seen under glass in thiscountry, where 


are sometimes planted in the open upon our 
southern coast, and so treated the leaves are 
apt to come prettily variegated with white, 
the normal colour coming back if the plant 
is again taken inside. 

THE Common Reep (4. Phragmites). —The 
tallest and most graceful of British Grasses, 


_ reaching a height of 8 to ro feet in places and 


soils where it isthoroughly at home, but oftener 


_ from 4 to 6 feet beside streams or moist ditches. 


growing in wet places, where it was found by | 
the botanists accompanying Captain Cook on | 
_except while bearing its spreading heads of 


his first voyage. In former times its leaves were 
used by the nativesin weaving a coarse matting 
with which they lined the walls of their huts. 

Grant REED oF PROVENCE (4rundo gigantea). 


—A fine grass found hereand therein the south | 
Though | 


| more useful plant for gardens is a finely varie- 


of France, but nowhere common. 
classed as a distinct species by some botanists, 
for garden purposes it may be considered as a 
distinct form of Arundo Donax, which it equals 
and even surpasses in height, the stems being 
slighter and far more densely leaved. It flowers 
more regularly too than that kind, with long 
narrow plumes of a paler silky-grey appearing 
a little later. This plant thrives only with its 


roots in shallow water, and is found in the low | 
marshlands between aie mouths of the Rhone | 


and the Spanish frontier, and most freely at 
the lakes of Salces between Narbonne and 
Perpignan. 


Its appearance is too familiar to need descrip- 
tion, nor has the plant much to recommend it 


dull purple in the autumn. Growing thickly 
on the margin of large sheets of water, its 


_ colour is then not without effect, while the 


tall stems afford good cover, and the roots 


help to fix soils that are soft or shifting. A 


gated form, of good growth, and pretty at 
the waterside. 


Fucusras AT KILLARNEY.—The air is mild 
and balmy, never really cold, and the winters 
are such only in name; indeed, the freshness 
of shrub, tree, grass, and flower, all the year 
round, is so remarkable that spring may be said 
never to be entirely absent from this favoured 
region. The most obvious proof of what the 
climate is may be gathered from the Fuchias. 


These run wild in lovely, unrestrained riot. 


Tue Arrican Reep (4rundo madagascari- | 
_and kept free from weeds in cultivated gardens, 
taken in in the winterand coddled up in green- 


ensis).—A tall Reed from the warmer parts of 
Asia, Africa, and Madagascar, and conse- 
quently tenderinthis country. Its woody stems 
of 10 to 20 feet bear feathery plumes, similar in 
shape and texture to those of the Pampas Grass. 


Not solitary plants in pots, or carefully tended 


houses. Grand, freely flowering masses of 
bloom,—6, ro, and even more feet in height. 


Bushes of them as large as fair-sized Elder 


GREAT ALGERIAN REED (4rundo mauritan- | 


ica).—A plant from the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean and in general too tender for 
the open air with us. It is sometimes grown 
with aquatic plants under glass, as in the water- 
lily house at Kew, but is rarely met with save 
in such collections. Its canes are slighter and 


shorter than in Arundo Donax, with flat leaves | 
of greyish-green and narrow heads of flower | 
nearly 2 feet long at their best, and stiffly | from every ditch-side.—Good Words. 


trees. Hedges of them—as in the Kylemore 
Pass—literally miles long in two converging 
lines of startling bright red, to drive between 
which is an experience alone worth a pilgrim- 
agetoConnemara. Garden boundaries marked 
out by trees laden with the four-petalled crim- 
son crosses, enclosing the inner whorl of regal 
purple anid the turkey-red stamens, glowing 
_cheerily from every crevice in the walle and 
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CRATAGO-MESPILUS tasted Medkar), 
A curtous group of shrubs, raised as a cross 
between the Medlar and the Hawthorn, by 
Messrs. Simon-Louis of Metz, and what is 
known as a graft-hybrid. An old Medlar 
grafted upon Hawthorn, had been neglected 
until strong Thorn-suckers pushed from near 
the base, with the result that the sap beac 
modifiedinsome : 

way leading to 
the formation of 
bird's lot this 
strangely mixed 
character. Ta- 
ken off and graf- 
ted, these shoots 
retained their 
character, and 
are now in com- 
merce under the 
name Cratego- 
mespilus or Bas- 
tard Medlar. 
The two best 
kinds are Dar- 
dari, a vigorous 
shrub with the 
look of a Medlar 
and pretty white 
flowers, which 
are smaller than 
in the parent and 
gathered into 
heads of 6 to 12 
together. The 
fruits are like 
a Medlar but 
much smaller 
and flattened, 
and the leaves 
are unlobed and 
either smooth or 
minutely toothed at the edges. 


Thorn. It is a spiny shrub with rough dark 
stems and down-covered young shoots, while 
the leaves are also downy, and lobed more or 
less like those of a Crategus. ‘The flowers are 
greenish-white changing to pale rose, a little 
larger than in the Hawthorn, and gathered 


into dense heads upon stems clothed with white | 


| in the London parks. 
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hairs. The fruits are like a Haw in shape and 
size, but brown, and covered with down. 

Long before this, however, there was a hy- 
brid form known in England, which, though 
not much planted of late years, is not uncom- 
mon inthe neighbourhood of London and even 
This is Mespilus Smithii 
or M. grandiffora, a medium-sized tree with a 


SMITH’S MEDLAR (Mespilus grandiflora). 


The second | 
kind, Asmieres7, takes us a stage nearer the 


rounded spreading head, hardy, and not with- 
out beauty, though, like many hybrids, not, 
perhaps, quite so beautiful as either of its 
parents. Thelower branches droop gracefully, 
making an effective lawn-tree when thickly 
studded with its large white flowers over an 
inch across. They usually open during May, 


but come even in April when the season is 
early, either singly or in clusters of threes (in 
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which the flowers open one at a time so as to | winter, but, when the frost once breaks, 


still appear solitary), and fading away with a 
rosy tinge. 


| 


The fruits are like those of the | 


Thorn, indeed, except while in bloom, the tree | 


is hardly to be known from a Thorn-tree. Its 
precise origin has long been in dispute, for, 
while it has been found wild in the mountains 
of the Caucasus, it is also said to have occurred 


without a check: 


It gives place to a genial and constant 
warmth, so that growth is maintained 
to plants from such 
a climate the constant changes of our 


spring months are a severe trial, and it 


in various parts of France as a natural hybrid, | i: 
well begun, that often spoil its charms, 


and to have been produced by artificial cross- 
ing also. 


Theabove very awkward nameisan example 
of the perverted inventiveness of persons of | 


botanico-technical mind, and shows little evi- 
dence of poetry or grace. The invention of 
such names for any reason is not a thing one 
should be proud of, and is indeed a nuisance. 
Nor is it right even from the point of view 
of botanical terminology, as it would surely 
be much better to class such hybrids under 
the natural species which they most resemble. 
in this case we should group them as forms 


of the Medlar, or hybrid Medlars. 


THE CHINESE CHESTNUT 
(Xanthoceras sorbifolia). 


Tuirty years have passed since seeds of 
this little tree were first distributed in 
Europe, but it is still uncommon in 
gardens, though oftener seen in collec- 
tions of forced shrubs. Norisitcommon 
in its own country, Chinese artary, 
where it makes a tree of about 20 feet, 
with an erectly-branching head, and 
somewhat suggestive of a Chestnut in 
general appearance. Abbé David, a 


is the cold days of May after growth has 


and this must be borne in mind when 
planting. A second point is that among 
seedlings there are inferior varieties with 
small and dingy flowers, so that it is well 
to select plants while in bloom, for their 
beauty and size of flower. 

When suited as to soil and surround- 
ings few shrubs bloom more freely even 
while quite small, growing as a little 
tree-like shrub with stout, straight bran- 
ches, and coming into beauty during 
April or May. The leaves are of bright 
ereen, 8 to 12 inches long, and cut like 
those of the Service Tree into coarsely- 
toothed leaflets. The flowers appear 
with the opening leaves, in dense spike- 
like clusters of 4 to 8 inches or more, 
the blooms about an inch across, com- 
posed of five crisped, creamy-white 


petals, opening with a greenish tinge at 
the base which deepens with exposure 


French missionary, sent seeds to the | 


Museum of Paris in 1868, and though 
the young plants grew well, all attempts 
toincrease them failed until fruit ripened 
in 1874, when it was found easy to do 
so. ‘Though hardy in our climate it is 


not happy in all gardens alike, growing | 


best in a light soil, with a sunny aspect, 
and some shelter from cold winds. Its 
own country is far colder than ours in 


to copper-red, and then to deep crimson 
or violet-purple before fading. Perfect 
and imperfect flowers occur onthe same 
plant. The finest spikes of flower are 


always at the tips of the shoots, the side 


clusterscoming smaller. It will befound 
that whereas these fine terminal clusters 
contain perfect flowers, the smaller side- 
shootsbearonly sterile blossomsin which 
the pistils is undeveloped. There are 
often a few sterile flowers at the base of 


| the perfect clusters, or a few perfect 
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flowers at the tips of the side clusters | 
nearest the top, but fruits are very sel- | 
dom produced by any of the side shoots | 


owing to this strange fault in the flowers. | 


The flowers are of no use for cutting 
but are very beautiful, coming so freely | 
uponthe branches that morethanahun-_ 
dred large clusters may often be found | 
same gardens, but this one has the pro- 


on little shrubs of only a few feet high. 


The plants do not fruit at all freely | 


exceptin good seasons. ‘The fruits swell 
to the size of a little angular Apple or 
Pear (and may resemble either one or 
the other in shape), with a rough pale- 
green husk whichwhen ripe splits down- 
ward from its pointed tipintothree parts, 
like a Horse Chestnut, showing brown- 


ish-purple seeds which are nearly half-_ 


an-inch across. The Chinese eat them, 
and grow the tree for this purpose ; in 
our country their only valueisasa means 
of increase, there being no other method 
but root-cuttings taken just before the 
plant starts into growth, and these do 


oe 

soil and quite an open position in the 
gardens of Ofhington Park, Worthing. 
It fruits very freely in good seasons hav- 
ing borne clusters of 6 or 7 fruits to- 
gether a few years since, while Mr. 
Gaisford tells us that the tree is full of 
flower-buds at the present time. There 
is a second plant almost as fine in the 


tection of a greenhouse. An old plant 
at Kew has reached the top of a 12 foot 

wall and would grow somewhat higher 
if allowed, but its way of branching is 
too stiff to make it a good wall plant. 


Other fine trees are at Richmond, the 
Victoria Park—Bath, at Totteridge, and 


other places of warm, light soil, while 


a fine tree of 10 feet growing at Lewes 
has recently died. Itis not a common 
tree in the south of Europe, where the 
long summer drought is against it, but 


_a few fine ones of nearly full size may 


not always succeed. ‘The fruits ripen | 
towards the end of July, coming mostly | 


in bunches of 3 or 4 uponathick, fleshy 
stalk, though occasionally as many as 6 
OL7 fon in one cluster. When planted 
in favourable conditions the scattered 


seed often comes up around the parent. 


in the open border, providing a supply | 


of young plants ready to hand. 

The Xanthoceras is a slow grower 
and averse to removal, making only a 
few stout roots which run deep. It is 
doubtful whether it will ever reach full 
size in this country, the largest tree so 
far being about 14 feet high and as much 
in diameter. This fine plant is about 26 
years old and is growing in light porous 


be found here and there in moist places, 
and beautiful groups have been formed 
in the gardensat Monte Carlo, showing 
how wellitlends itselfto grouping, when 
in the best conditions, In our country 


it is perhaps mostly grown for gentle 


forcing, flowering freely in pots when 


aided byalittle warmth. After growing 


for awhile under glass, care is necessary 
when the pots are again placed in the 
open, or the tender leaveswill suffer from 
wind, and whole shoots die away com- 
pletely. Even plants that are well estab- 
lished in the open often betray this weak- 
ness, small shoots fading away quite sud- 
denly and without any apparent cause, 
while full of leaf and flower. 

The clumsy botanical name meaning 


6 yellow-horn ” comes from the curious 
K 


little horn-shaped glands set between 
the petals, at their base, but the popular 
name of Chinese Chestnut recalls its use 
in the far east, as well as its relationship 
tothe Horse Chestnuts. It is also nearly 


related to Koe/reuteria paniculata,atree 
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leaves are spoiled by wind, and the early buds 
forthwith ruined: in this way it has never a 
chance. Or again, it may be coddled and over- 


_fed into growing bright grassy tufts of leaf, 2 


to 3 feetlong, with never a flower. Commenc- 


-ing to bloom in November (or even earlier) 


of about the same height found growing | 


with it on the plains of N. China, and 
with many features in common, while, 
like two lonely orphans associated for 
company-sake, neither ofthem possesses 
any near relative of its own. Though 


bers of the same order, and so nearly 
akin that the Koelreuteria has been used 
as a stock for grafting the Xanthoceras, 
though with little success. Though the 
fruits would seem to be harmlessenough, 
the wood of the Xanthoceras is poison- 
ous, a fact discovered by a gentleman 
who, on placing a few cut shoots in 
shallow water to keep them fresh, found 


that every fish in the pond died. B. 


THE ALGERIAN IRIS AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 


Wiru our few hardy winter flowers, so good 
an one as Iris unguicularis (better known as 
stylosa) deserves a place in every garden where 
its needs can be studied. Nor are these hard 
to meet, while the large and finely-coloured 
flowers come freely and over such a long season 
that it is not rare for well-placed plants to 
flower for three or four months in succession, 


resting for awhile it may be in severe weather. | 


The flowers are on stems so short as to be | 
almost buried in the grassy leaves, and though | 
this shelters them, the plant loses in effect ; | 
_and beauty of the flowers. 


something may be done however to remedy 


this, by choice of ground, or by growing some | 
of the newer selected varieties with short and | 


narrow leaves. ‘To succeed with this pretty 
plant it must have shelter and a warm, sandy 


soil. It often fails to flower when planted in| 


the open like other hardy Iris, because its 


and continuing into February or March, a cosy 
place at the foot of a wall, or a narrow border 
on the sunny side of a greenhouse and against 
its warm brickwork, is as good a place as can 
be found for it. True there are often other 
claimants for these choice corners, and in most 
of our southern gardens places may be found 


_almostas good upon warm, dry banks, or under 
_the shelter of a raised and sunny hedgerow, 


each 1s in a genus apart, they are mem-_ 


where its roots will be quite happy among 
roots and stones. There is many a wall, how- 
ever, given to fruit or climbing shrubs, at 
whose foot tufts of this little plant would 
thrive. Nothing is better for it than a light 
granitic soil such as those of many parts of 
its own country, where it abounds in open 
places and in sandy Pine woods, or here and 
there (already half wild) around Cannes, where 
the soil is similar. It will also do well in a 
light limestone, but rarely thrives in heavier 
ground, unless well prepared by adding stones, 
lime rubbish, or gravel, to keep it dry. It 
increases fast and should be left to spread in 
tufts when so placed as to be well exposed to 
sun and light, thriving best in raised clumps, 
standing full sun and the fiercest drought, and 
often with its roots half bare. When divided, 
it should be in April, when the flowers are 
over. These blooms of pale lavender blue are 
3 to 4 inches across, fragrant, and as delicate 
in texture as an Orchid. It will therefore be 
well understood that the winter winds and 
rough weather soon ruin the buds, unless well 
protected, with a tilted handlight, or a spare 
frame propped against it. If this little extra 
shelter can be arranged more naturally—as by 
overhanging shrubs—so much the better, and 
this care will be repaid by the increased size 
However well 
placed, the tufts will need watching for slugs 
and snails, which shelter in the grassy leaves 


' and prey upon the tender buds before they 


open. Where the conditions are against their 
opening well upon the plant, the buds may be 
cut while still tightly rolled and will expand 


in water, looking very pretty in small vases, 
and lasting for several daysina fairly cool room. 
Though seemingly on stalks of about 6 inches, 


WINTER-FLOWERING ALGERIAN IRIS (/. wagutcularis). 


the “‘stem” is really the hollow tube of the | 
flower, which runs down to an ovary rising so | 
little above the ground that its seed vessels are 
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quently seedsin the milder parts of the country, 
and will flower from seed in two years. 
Though Iris sty/osa will flower well in most 


southern gardens of light soil, in the 
colder and northern parts of the coun- 
try it is only satisfactory under glass, 
and for its long season of beauty it 
is worth a place in any greenhouse, 
flowering freely with very little heat. 
The bright evergreen leaves are hand- 
some in the bold tufts which are best 
for pot-work, and the plants can grow 
in the open all through the summer. 
Though they may be freely watered 
and fed with liquid manure for a while 
in spring, these plants should be thor- 
oughly ripened and left to get some- 
what potbound before autumn. Rich 
soil or over-feeding will even throw 
them out of flower, and when lost the 
habit is with difficulty renewed, by 
starving through prolonged drought, 
or planting in very poor soil. Well- 
flowered pot-plants, whether white or 
blue, are very pretty for room decora- 
tion, but from their greater delicacy 
the white kind is less useful for cut- 
ting than the coloured forms. For this 
reason it is often planted out under 
glass, in the border of a cool rose- or 
fruit-house, flowering from December 
into March or April. Out of doors, 
several of the newer varieties bloom 
later than the parent, bearing larger 
flowers upon longer stems, and with 
leaves shorter and so much narrower 
as to show the flowers to fuller advan- 
tage. In this lies their chief value, for 
some of the colour variations are more 
distinct in name thanincharacter. All 
are best in warm and open soils, flower- 
ing better, and being less worried by 
slugs. 

Varieties. — There are several 
named varieties, some of which are 
wild forms and others seedlings raised 
in gardens. In the south of Europe it 


comes so freely from seed that varieties are 
numerous, two of the best being superba and 
| magnifica, with larger flowers of deeper purple. 


often half-buried and quite overlooked. Itfre- |The white form a/da, is grown in quantity at 


eye 
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Hyeres, and is very beautiful in midwinter. 
Of this pale flower there are two varieties, 


one of which was found growing wild in Al-— 


geria, near Mustapha, by an English resident. 
Its flowers are pure white, save for the bright 


yellow blotch in the centre of the inner seg- | 


ments, deepening towards the base of the 
claw ; the segments also are narrower and 
even more delicate in texture than in the col- 
oured forms. The second white variety is of 
stronger growth, with broad leaves of bright 
green, and ivory-white flowers of fuller sub- 
stance. Though more robust than its purer 
and more delicate companion, neither of these 
pale flowers is as lasting as those of the wild 

lant. There are also a number of impure 
whites which do duty for a/ba. The finest 
coloured form 1s speciosa, with massive flowers 
of great substance, showing beautifully waved 
segments of rich violet, shaded with purple. 
The leaves are narrow and so short that the 
flowers easily overtop them, making this the 
best kind for garden effect though a little later 
in flowering. A seedling raised by Messrs. 
Dammann of Naples and called Kasserin Elisa- 
beth shares this dwarf form and short grassy 
leaves, and its flowers show a distinct reddish 
tinge. In the variety ip fisis the flowers are 
deep purple and slightly larger, with leaves 
as in the parent ; is bane Geen is ohoihce good 
dark form of intense colour. Paler Gade are 
/ilacina, a plant of strong growth blooming 
early in April, with flowers of delicate mauve 
and thin texture; marginata, also vigorous, 
with leaves of 2 to 2 feet long, and flowers of 
rich lilac netted with white veins from a paler 
edging ; and pavomia, less distinct in colour 
but with very large flowers. Messrs. Delauil 
of Hyeres claim to have raised a cross between 
the blue and white forms, in which the blue 
colour of the one parent remains unchanged, 
while the leaves are so short and the flowers 
so abundant as to make it the best of all for 
ribbon borders. 

A plant so near this as to be often classed 
with it, is Ivzs cretensis, sometimes called Iris 
unguicularis var. angustifolia. Its leaves are 
shorter and very narrow, with smaller and 
more deeply coloured flowers of bright lilac 
purple, paler towards the throat. This is 
found in the Mediterranean region but further 


| 
| 


east thames, re in Greece, Crete, and 


| through the Grecian Archipelago into Asia 


Minor, rising in places to a height of 5,000 
feet. The fact that it grows less and less like 
the Algerian Iris as one travels east, suggests 
that it is only a geographical form of it, need- 
ing the same care in cultivation, but flowering 
later, and not so good. B. 


THE PERENNIAL TRUMPET 
FLOWERS (ncarvillea). 
Untit a few years ago, the Incarvilleas 
were known only as a group of some 
three or four members, of small interest 
save to botanists and little seen in gar- 
dens. But within recent years our know- 
ledge of the Far East has increased, and 
from Chinaand Japan have comea num- 
ber of new plants, many of them hardy in 
our gardens, and telling of a wealth of 
beauty before undreamed. And amongst 
the plant-groups so enriched, few have 
gained more than these: here are now 
About a dozen kinds known, though 
several are not yet in cultivation. Most 
of them are found among the hills of 
Western Chinaand Thibet,some species 
having a wider range than others. All 
are perennials, sometimes with a fleshy 
root and soft tissues, in others woody 
and sub-shrubby in Caen Their 
flowers are large, handsome, and trum- 
pet-shaped, like many of their nearest 
relatives; they are, in fact, perennial 
Begonias, with something of the fine 
colour of those handsome climbers. 
They thrive best in light warm soils, 
deep and rich to favour their strong 
roots, and well drained to preserve them 
from stagnant moisture in winter. In 
general they do better in the open bor- 
der than under glass, where the tissues 
are softer and the flowers poor in 
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colour. ‘The following kinds are now 
recognised :— 


BEREsowsk1’s TRUMPET FLow_Er (Incarvillea 
Beresowski).—This plant resembles the better 
known I. De/avayi, nor is it yet clear whether 
it should not be regarded as one of its forms. 
It has the same fleshy tap-root and pinnate 
foliage, with clusters of nine or ten purplish 
crimson flowers, but upon stems much shorter 
than in M. Delavay’s kind. Thibet and 
Western China. 

Bonvatot’s TRuMPET FrLower (JI. Bonva- 
/ott).—This new plant from the same region 
is like a small form of I. compacta, with very 
dwarf growth, short leaves, and rather smaller 
flowers of similar colour. 

Dwarr TRumper Flower (J. compacta).— 
A hardy plant from North-west China, intro- 
duced in 1880, but still rare in gardens. It 
is a shy bloomer, bearing upon short stalks, 
hardly rising above the leaves, clusters of deep 
pink flowers, funnel-shaped, and about 24 
inches long. It is found in forms with stalks 
of various lengths, but is commonest of com- 
pact habit. 

Detavay’s ‘TRumpET Fiower (I. Dela- 
vayl).—This fine plant was found growing 
in the mountain pastures of Yunnan, at a 
height of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, by a 
French missionary in Northern China, who 
sent seeds of it to Messrs. Vilmorin. A few 
years later it was also found growing with 
several other kinds in Western China and on 
the frontiers of Thibet, by Prince Henry of 
Orleans ; its range is therefore wide. It was 
first flowered by Messrs. Vilmorin in 1892, 
and has since found its way into many gardens, 
where it has shown its value as a vigorous 
perennial, flowering in the second year from 
seed sown in April. The young plants some- 
times bloom in the first autumn, but mostly 
not before the following June, when a few 
rosy or bright pink flowers with a tinge of 


yellow in the throat appear in a cluster at the | 


end of a stout stalk, lasting in beauty for | 


about three weeks. The dark green leaves 
vary in length, but often reach 2 feet long, 
and are finely cut, fleshy, and of a peculiar 
odour when handled. When these die away, 


a winter covering of dry leaves is enough in 


most gardens, and the plant will be stronger 
and bloom earlier than when potted for the 


' winter. In cold districts the fleshy root may 


be lifted and stored like a Dahlia, but must 
be covered with soil and not allowed to dry. 
Well planted, the tubers gain force each season, 
forming at last masses of five or six flower- 
stems of about a yard high, with ten to fifteen 
trumpet-shaped flowers in a cluster, the lower 
ones drooping loosely from the central mass. 
Such old plants are fine objects during several 
weeks in early summer, and by planting a few 
in a place which is shaded (but not overhung), 
they will bloom later and lengthen the season 
of beauty. Early plants do well in light, free 
soil at the foot of a sunny wall, their crowns 
covered to a depth of 2 or 3 inches. They 
may also be grown in pots or in the green- 
house border, but are less fine. It has now 
been proved hardy in so many places all over 
the British Isles that there is small risk of its 
loss save in very cold and wet gardens, while 
it is so easily raised from seed that it can now 
behadcheaplyand plantedin boldmasses. One 
peculiarity is that after flowering freely the 
roots will sometimes remain dormant for a 
whole year, but if left alone they seldom fail to 
start as strongly as ever after their lengthened 
rest. A variety sent out from the Musee of 
Paris is said to flower a little earlier in the 
season. 

VILMORIN’S TRUMPET FLower (I. grandi- 
jlora).—This is the finest species yet intro- 
duced, with large flowers of rich and pleasing 
colour, as described by Mr. Gumbleton of Bel- 
grove, Queenstown—perhaps the only gentle- 
man who has yet flowered it in the open air. 
It is still a very scarce plant, but being a 
native of Northern China it is likely to be 
hardy in sandy soils, and is sure of a place 
in gardens when better known and more 
easily obtainable. It was found by Prince 
Henry of Orleans in 1890; but not until seven 
years later did plants flower in the garden of 
Maurice Vilmorin, and in the following year 
at Kew. Its flowers are larger than those of J. 
De/avayi, and the habit of the plant is dwarfer, 
with shorter leaves and rounded leaflets, while 
it blooms about a fortnight earlier. Its root, 
though large and fleshy, is less tuberous, 
throwing a scanty rosette of leaves rather more 
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than a foot long, of deep shining green, and 
in young plants prostrate, arching when older. 
The flower-stem is at first short, but lengthens, 
with a succession of flowers, of which the last 
are generally the finest. On a strong mature 
plant they are nearly 4 inches across and 2 to 
3 inches deep in the tube, the limb being 
divided into four broad lobes of soft rosy- 
carmine, deepening towards the yellow tube, 
and relieved by handsome white blotches in 
the throat. Instead of appearing in a cluster, 
they are borne upon separate stalks, each flower 
lasting ten or twelve days and mature plants 
blooming for three weeks or more, with 
spreading tufts of foliage and as many as a 
dozen flower-stems towards the end of May or 
early in June. It is easily raised and grown 
from seed in rich, free soil, but seedlings take 
three or four years to flower. 

GOLDEN (PERENNIAL) TRUMPET FLower (J. 
/utea) —A fine plant not yet introduced, which 
in habit and general character approaches J. 
Delavayt, but is shorter in leaf and in length 
of stem. The flowers, about 2 inches long 
and wide, are carried in clusters of clear 
yellow. Western China. 

Princess’ TRUMPET FLower (I. O/ga).— 
A handsome perennial of shrubby habit, and 
hardy in all but cold districts. Its pretty cut 
leaves are borne upon long, straggling stems of 
4r 5 feet, which rather spoil its beauty. The 
tubular flowers, about an inch long and wide, 
are of a pretty pale pink, borne in loose clusters 
upon very short stalks during summer. Its 
colour is pleasing, and in asunny border against 
a wall it is not without effect. 
Turkestan by way of Russiain 1880,andnamed 
after the Princess Olga. Syn. I. Koopmannit. 

CRIMSON (PERENNIAL) TRUMPET FLOWER 
(I. princeps).—A new species, of which little 
is yet known save that it bears flowers of a 
bright red. 


CHINESE TRUMPET FLow_Er (J. sinensis).— 


This fine kind is of good habit, with large | 


flowers of scarlet or bright crimson upon very 
short stalks. 
biennial from seed sown during summer. 
Being tender, it must be wintered under glass 
and planted in the spring, blooming during 
summer upon stems 2 to 3 feet high. There 
is a form with large flowers of reddish-purple. 


Brought from | 


It is best grown as an annual or | 


FERN-LEAVED TRUMPET FLoweER (J. varia- 
bilis).—Also a native of China, introduced in 
1887, but little known in gardens. It is a 
shrubby perennial of fine habit, but only hardy 
in light, warm soils and in mild districts. If 
sown early, seedlings not infrequently flower 
the same season. The flowers, borne upon 
stems of about 2 feet, are an inch long and of 
a beautiful light rose, with finely cut foliage 
of vivid green. It is beautiful for several 
weeks during late summer and early autumn, 
and though scarce is sometimes well seen in 
Devonshire gardens. B. 
APPLE-TREES IN BLoom.—It makes no differ- 
ence that you have seen forty or fifty springs ; 
each one is as new, every process as fresh, and 
the charm as fascinating as if you had never 
witnessed a single one. Nature repeats ever 
the same things; every year since our boyhood 
it has been following the same routine. There, 
for instance, is the Apple-tree, standing low to 
the ground, with a round and homely head, 
without an element of grandeur or poetry, 
except once a year. In the month of May, 
Apple-trees go a-courting. Love is evermore 
father of poetry. And the month of May finds 
the orchard no longer a plain, sober, business 
affair, but the gayest and most radiant frolicker 
of the year. We have seen human creatures 
whose ordinary life was dutiful and prosaic. 
But when some extraordinary excitement of 
grief, or, more likely, of deep love, had mastered 
them, they broke forth into a richness of feel- 
ing that mounted up into the kingdom of 
beauty, and for the transient hour they glowed 
with poetry. And so to us seems an Apple- 
tree when May seems to stir up a love heat in 
its veins. The old, round-topped, crooked- 
trunked, and ungainly-boughed fellow drops 
all world-ways, and takes to itself a new idea of 
life. Those little stubbed spurs that, all the 
year, had seemed like rheumatic fingers, or 
thumbs and fingers stiffened and stubbed by 
work, now are transformed. All its crooked- 
ness is hidden by the sheets of blossoms, and 
the whole top is changed to a royal dome. 
What if you have seen it before, ten thousand 
times over? An Apple-tree in full blossom is 
like a message, sent fresh from heaven to 
earth, of purity and beauty !—Henry Warp 
BEECHER. 
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NARCISSUS, “‘ EARL GREY.” 
Tus is a flower of difficult classifica- 
tion, being a cross between JV. ¢trian- 


drus and IV. Emperor. It is a stately 


& 


E 
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flower, reminding one of a very large 
Queen of Spain. Perianth of pale ivory- 
yellow, with a long trumpet of clear 
citron yellowcolour. A plant ofstriking 
habit and growth. Awarded a first- 


class certificate. F. W. CURREY. 
Lismore, Ireland. 


More SPACE FOR BETTER VEGETABLES.— To 
the Editor of FLrora: Sir,—I think that not 


| a few beside myself must have been interested 


by your recent article on “‘ Quality in Veget- 
ables.” It is the rule in most English gardens 
to give far too much space to coarse thingslike 
Cabbages, Potatoes, etc., and far too little to 
the more delicate and nutritious kinds, some 
of which are, indeed, not represented at all, 
or so ill done as to be useless for the cook. 
The Potatoes, Greens, and other things that 
go with our ordinary dishes, are the very 


_ coarsest, least nutritious, and most indigestible 


of all, and there can be no fairly comprehen- 


sive idea of this branch of human alimenta- 


tion which does not include the vegetables 
which are served abroad as dishes by them- 


_ selves, and, indeed, are quite worthy to stand 


alone. Among others we have Scorzonera, 
Salsify, Lettuces, and Endives—with us there 
is great wasteinnot using Lettuces and Endive, 
and particularly the Batavian Endive, as braised 


vegetables ; for good cookery they are far 


_more important than Greens. 


Celeriac, an 
excellent vegetable, is rarely well grown with 
us. Cardoons are first-rate vegetables for our 
country, for which soil and climate are well 
suited, and whichought to be regularly grown; 
Indian Corn, too, thrives in all the southern 
parts of the country, and, well grown, forms 
an excellent vegetable. Then there are Arti- 


_chokes in the best varieties, edible-podded 


Runner Beans, edible-podded Dwarf Beans, 
early and small Carrots, such as the French 
Early Horn, Whitloof, Corn Salad, Potison 


| jaune, and Kohl Rabi. The variety of deli- 


_cious Gourds available during summer, and 


in keeping kinds through a great part of the 
winter, is a revelation to Britons who know 
nothing beyond the Vegetable Marrow. The 
Egg Plant, when delicately cooked, sliced, 


| and fried in batter, is a goodsummer vegetable, 


and the edible-podded Peas of spring are 
equally good when served as a French cook 
knowssowellhow. Inthesemattersourinsular 
conservatism is at fault in failing to recognise 
the food value of these and other appetising 
vegetables; and even when they are tried, our 
habit of serving them with a hodge-podge of 
meats and other strong flavours, prevents 


| appreciation of their own fine flavour. 


RUSTICUS. 
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SCENTED-LEAVED PELAR- 
GONIUMS.* 
Tuoucuscented-leaved Geraniums have 
disappeared from many gardens, they 
have never been without friends, and 
among such I think we may place 
George Eliot, whose appreciation of 
them is shown bya well-known passage 
in ‘‘ Janet’s Repentance.” They haveal- 
ways been loved by cottagers, and years 
ago when we had to distribute plants in 
connection with a country flower show, 
we were constantly asked for an ‘‘ Oak- 
leaved Geranium,” a term covering all 
the scented kinds, though the variety 
specially desired was Pelargonium capt- 
tatum. \ have been told that scented 
Geraniums and other fragrant-leaved 
plants are even more welcome than 
flowers tothe sickin hospitals. Growers 
of these scented-leaved Pelargoniums 
have long bemoaned the confusion of 
their names. More than thirty years 
ago, Miss Hope in her delightful book 
“‘Gardensand Woodlands,” says of them 
that great confusion prevailed among 
even the few names that she was able 
to give, a complaint that growers at the 
present day will certainly echo. Iam, 
unfortunately, quite unable to give in- 
formation on the subject; my object is 
toelicitit, and if possible to induce those 
interested in these plants toadopt means 
to establish some uniformity of naming. 

There are standard works upon Ge- 
raniums, such as Sweet’s and Andrews’, 
but my experience when trying to name 
a collection of some fifty varieties from 
Sweet’s Geraniace—in which 500 or 


ly bewildering. Most of the beautiful 
varieties figured in his book seem to have 
been lost, or at all events, I have failed 
to find them, while the greater number 
of those we grow do not appear there 
at all. To take such a well-known va- 
riety as Peppermint ; Miss Hope speaks 
of it as Jobatum. In Sweet, lobatum is 
called the Cow-Parsnip-leaved Stork’s 
Bill, and the plant so described has not 
even a distant resemblance to Pepper- 
mint. Plantshavereached meas pi/osum, 
tomentosum, and Mrs. Seymour, and in 
each case my old friend Peppermint ap- 
peared. G. comentosum IX believe to be 
its correct Latin name; Sweet says that 
it is often called Peppermint, though he 
callsit‘‘Pennyroyal-scented.” Wuzmeg, 
too, is a variety that I have long wished 
to feel sure about; doing duty for it I 
have had both forms of capitatum sent 
to me, with several of the forms of cris- 
pum,andalso Turpentine. Sweet figures 
Turpentine (Pelargonium fragrans),and 
callsit ‘“Nutmeg-scented,” thoughany- 
thing less like nutmeg it would be hard 
to imagine. The Ginger-scented Ge- 
ranium we have vainly sought for ; it is 
figured in Sweet as P. z7mgiberinum and 
appears to be one of the crispums, but 
in none of those known to me is there 
the slightest trace of ginger scent. Miss 
Hope mentions capitatum as ‘* Rose- 
scented.” The two forms of capitatum 
—or what I grow as such—are the 
commonest of all, but though strongly 
fragrant theyarenotrose-scented. Miss 
Hope may perhaps have meant the va- 
riety that we grow as Azar of Kose; the 


moreare described—has been hopeless- | plantsare entirely different, but so great 


* With coloured plate of Pelargonium Zady Mary Fox, drawn at Alexandra College, Dublin, by Miss Mary Cameron. 
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isthe confusion that anything is possible, 
and its scent might be called ‘ rose.” 


She also speaks of guercifolium or Oak- 


oldest”; her list of Oak-leaved kinds 


might have been extended for we grow 


at least six varieties belonging to that 
section. Fair Rosamond is one of them, 
but it is not the plant figured by Sweet, 
for leaves and flowers are different ; the 
flowers in the plate are large and white, 
with carmine blotches on the upper 


the trade 


(or Stag’s Horm) is also mentioned by 


Miss Hope, and is one of the few kinds | 


which I have never seen under any other 


name ; it is a handsome, free-growing | 
plant, with finely-cut leaves very useful | 


forcutting. A plant offered by the trade 
as radula mayor is decidedly confusing 
for it does not resemble raduz/a in the 
least, its leaves being smaller and not 


finely cut. Miss Hope speaks of Lady | 


Scarborough as being the minimum va- 
riety of c/triodorum, but again this is not 
the plant as known to me oras figured 
by Sweet; his plate is perhaps meant for 
the plant that we grow, but if so it is un- 
satisfactory. The true minimum form 
of citriodorum has much smaller leaves, 
is deliciously sweet, and, to my mind, is 
perhaps the most charming ofall. The 
citriodorum or crispum section is very 
bewildering for several kinds have the 
merest shades of difference, the smallest 
—that just mentioned—being one of 


| 
| 
| 


the most distinct ; the variety that we 


grow as the Pars/ey-leaved (probably 


| wrongly sonamed) hasalsosome marked 


leaf: ‘‘ Fair Helen, an Oak-leaf, the | 


characteristics; itisa much deeper green 
than the others, with leaves closely 
curled, and is more difficult to keep 
through the winter ; several times we 
have nearly lostit. Many of the scented- 


_leaved Pelargoniums do not show their 
true character as pot-plants, and it is 
often necessary to plant them out in 


order to prove theirdistinctness; plants 
petals, while the flowers of the variety | looking almost alike whenin small pots, 
that we grow are small and a dull pink. often show marked differences when 
Then there is the guercifolium minor of | grown in a bed, side by side. 


and a good plant foo but | 
minor is certainly a misnomer as it is 
much larger than fair Ellen. Radula 


Geranium abrotanifolium (syn. ar- 
remesifolium) is one of the most dis- 
tinct, likea finely-cut Southernwood in 
leat, very sweet, and so unlike a Gera- 
nium that evena good gardener to whom 
we gave it was quite incredulous until it 
flowered. Miss Hope mentions some 
varieties that we have failed to find—at 
least under her names,—vstifolium or 
the Balm-scented, Laurenceanum, ser- 
rilatum, and Fair Emily. Her “ Fair 
Helen” 1 take to be our Fair Ellen. 
Then there is the Pheasant’s Foot sec- 
tion ( g/utinosum, as they are sometimes 
called, though this nameis quiteas often 


_applied tothe Oak-leaved varieties). To 


this group belong Duchess of Devon- 
shire as we grow it (there is a second 
variety withthesamename) ; f/icifolium, 
a very beautiful and finely-cut variety ; 
and Pheasants Foot itself,—often sent 
out as denticulatus mazus and known 
under several other names. My Bland- 
fordianumistruetothedescription given 
in Sweet; itis often called Lady Betty 
Germaine,and perhaps some reader may 
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be able to tell me if this is its proper 
English name. Geranium betulifolium 
is very distinct, with small stiff leaves 


of dark green and rather large white 


flowers—altogether a pretty and useful 
plant. Lady Mary Fox—shown in the 
coloured plate—is one of the best and 
most useful for all purposes, excellent 
in the border, free and continuous in 
flower, and of goodcolour. It isa good 
pot plant, the edges of the leaves often 
prettily shaded with red, which harmo- 
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They root easily as cuttings, and many 
of the varieties can also be increased 
from pieces of the root, but cuttings are 
more satisfactory. Theyare finest when 
grown as large trained specimens, but 
space cannot always be spared for this 
way of growing them, and very good 


results can be had more simply. Incon- 


clusion, let me again disclaim all idea of 
vouching for the names given; for the 


most part I have adopted those most 


nises with the flowers. It is a plant of 


many names, like most of the others, 
and has reached us at various times as 


Mrs. Moon, Mr. F. Douglas, Old Irish, 


and other synonyms. All forms of the 
Unigue section are good, and Scarlet 


Unique the best. For several varieties | 
we have no names that even purport to 
be correct, and in default of better we | 


call them after the gardens from which 


they came. The following are the best | 


plants under each head. For scent :— 
Attar of ‘Rose, abrotanifolium, all the 
forms of citriodorum,LadyScarborough, 
DatleParkBeauty,and Prince of Orange. 
The finest flowers are Lady Mary Fox, 
Pretty Polly, Shrubland Rose, and Scar- 


let Unique. ‘Those most useful for cut-_ 
ting are capitatum, radula, Sandback 
Beauty, quercifolium (minor ?), all the | 


forms of citriodorum, Pheasant’s Foot, 


flicifolium, and Fair Elfen. The most | 
interesting and distinct kinds are per- | 
haps Blandfordianum, abrotanifolium, | 


betulifolium, ternatum,and the smallest. 


form of citriodorum. 


Most of the varieties are | 


Culture. ; mai - 
easily grown in light, rich 


commonly used, but I am aware that 
this is far from being a proof of their 
correctness. If anyone can help me in 
revising the names of the kinds in culti- 
vation I shall be grateful, for, as I said at 
the outset, my aim in writing is that by 
some means we may determine ‘Which 


pretender is, and which is King.” 
H. M. WHITE. 
Alexandra College, 
Dublin. 


THE Picmy TREEs oF BririsH CoLUMBIA.— 
A note in the Botanical Gazette describes a 
forest of dwarf trees recently found upon the 
west coast of Vancouver Island, British Col- 


-umbia, and in the main so nearly like the 


Pigmy Trees of Japan as to raise the question 
whether these may not have originated in the 
attempt to produce by artifice what had been 
observed in nature. The little trees in ques- 
tion are of three kinds; the White Cedar 
| (Thujagigantea),the Western Hemlock (Tsuga 
heterophylla), and Picea sitchensis. Though 
_ ranging from less than a foot up to 2 feet or 
| a little more in height, the little trees ex- 
| amined were found to be of great age, one 
tree under 12 inches high and with a stem 
less than three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
being eighty-six years old, and a second, very 
little larger, showing 98 annual layers. They 
grow close to the sea upon the edges of tilted 
layers of slate, in such scanty soil that in many 
cases the roots lift out in a flattened mass 
like a sheet of coarse brown paper, and ex- 


soil, the chief care being as to green-fly. | posed to the constant fret of salt breezes. 
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THE TREASURE FLOWERS 
(Gazania). 

Tue introduction of new kinds always 
arouses a Certain interest in the group to 
which they belong, and more especially 
is this the case with a gain in colour. 
Asa result, growers turn to older kinds 
also, in order to test the value of the 
newcomer by crossing and comparison, 
and, while hybrids of real value often 
result, the publicity thus drawn serves 
to dispel previous neglect. Such has 
been the recent history of the “ Treasure 
Flowers” or Gazania group—a brilliant 
South African family, delighting in 
bright sunshine which alone reveals the 
splendour of their flowers, those of many 
kinds remaining closed daring damp or 
cold weather. For this reason their full 
effect is only seen, with us, when a hot 
season that exhausts other plants serves 
to develop the fine colour of these sun- 
lovers. One of the impressive features 
of the Treasure Flowers is the ring of 
bold markings in one or two colours, 
seenat the base of the petals (“‘//ew/es’”’) ; 
this ring is not found in the few self- 
coloured kinds suchas Gazania pygmea 
(zivea), and G. pygmea lutea, but is 
present in almost all the rest. Crossing 
has already given notable results among 
the Gazanias: thus G. pyemeaand G. 
longiscapa have produced a series of 
showy colour varieties ; pygmea and 
splendens have given a second distinct 
race of hybrids; while growers in France 
and Italy have of late years raised many 
seedling forms, of which the bestare well 
worthy of cultivation. 

The Gazanias of to-day vary in colour 
from white to deep orange, with inter- 


_carpet of great beauty. 


ae shades of cream, yellow, and 
gold, with or without the darker blotch- 
ings, which are again endlessly varied. 
The under side of the petalsisalso shaded 
with violet, rose, or blue, this shading 
differing somewhat with each kind and 
being deepest in the hybrids. Nor are 
the plants less varied in leaf, some bear- 
ing grassy foliage, other kinds leaves that 
are oval or cut, and often shining or 
glossy above while white and down 
uponthe under side. Their habit 1s that 
of low, stemless herbs, sometimes trail- 
ing, or more seldom with an erect stem 
rarely more than ginches high. Accord- 
ing to season they bloom from early in 
May until the dark days of autumn, their 
flowers opening from 8 or g a.M. till near 
sundown ; but different kinds vary in 
the ease and rapidity of their expansion, 
those with broad petals suchas Gs. sp/en- 
dens, rigens, and E. Benary, being the 
best in this way and opening on fairly 
warm days even without sun. Most 
kinds, however, are obstinate, yielding 
only to sunlight. 

Being tender, the Gazanias 
can only be used in the open 
during summer,and many growers (such 
as Mr.Gumbleton) prefer to keep their 
plants in pots, where they flower with 
greater freedom. None theless, in sunny 
gardens of warm soil Gazanias may be 
used with fine effect, such kinds as Gs. 
splendens and rigens spreading as a neat 
Kinds of taller 
growth form tufts, suchas Gs.E. Benary, 
nived, latifora, pyemea lutea, auranti- 
aca, and some of Sprenger’s seedlings ; 
these may be grown inrear of the dwarfer 
sorts or grouped together in the border 
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or rock-garden in such oI and sunny 
spots as are unsuited to many other 
plants. They do best in hot sandy soil | 
that is not too rich, for though growing | 
freely in heavier sound the flowers are 
few; in such gardens they do better in 
pots. When in growth Gazanias should 
be freely watered, if they are to do well 
in the sandy soils best suited to them. 
As greenhouse plants they should be 
potted firmly into small pots, which may 
be sunk to the rim if the plants become 
pot-bound. Air should be given when- 
ever possible, in fact most kinds may 
be flowered quite wellin cool framesand 
fully exposed save incold or wet weather. 
During winter they should receive little 
water and all the sunshine possible, and 
though they will bear a few degrees of 
frost, this trial should be spared them. 
The finest flowers come upon young. 
plants, renewed each season. 

Many of the Gazanias yield 
fertile seed, and seedlings are 
of vigorous growth, but good kinds are 
so few and the progeny so differs from 
the parent that for the garden they are | 
best grownfromcuttings. These should — 
be taken in August or September and 
struck in cool frames, the method differ- | 
ing a little with different kinds. The 
tufts of the stemless plants need dividing 
with care, each crown being cut with. 
a heel and placed in its own small pot; 
in the stem-forming kinds the work is 
easier and seldom fails. Cuttings may | 
also be rooted in heat during spring, but 
theresultis seldom so good. A fewkinds | 
including Gs. mivea, latifora, longi- 
scapa, Pavonia, and Dammann’s hy- 
brids, may be increased by division, | 
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| 14 inches. 
| Graaf Reinet, Cape Colony. 
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but for erin purposes cuttings are 
best. 

This monograph by M. Jules 
Rudolph, published in the 
Journal of the French “Société Nation- 
ale d’Horticulture,” is the most up-to- 
date record of the Gazania group, one 


Kinds. 


which was in utter confusion, owing to 
imperfect knowledge, the absence of a 
complete collection of living plants, and 


the variety of form assumed by the same 
plant which is often again modified by 


cultivation. With the object of com- 


piling a complete account of the group, 


all the available species and hybrids were 


gathered, selected, and doubtful and in- 
_ferior kinds rejected; these notes arethe 
fruit of much study, their aim being to 


arouse wider interest in these interesting 


and showy perennials. 


The following species and hybrids 


are the best of those in cultivation :— 


G. armerioides.—A distinct plant of low com- 
pact growth, with grassy leaves the edges of 


_whicharerolled inwardssometimes to the mid- 


rib, and partly clothed with soft hairs. The 


flowers of 14 to 2 inches are pure white, shaded 
with purple on the outside of the petals. Natal 
and eastern Cape Colony, at from 1,000 to 
2,500 feet. 

G. Burchell—An annual kind and one of 
the most distinct, varying much in height and 
habit of growth. Narrow leaves rolled at the 
edges, covered with down, and with white 
hairs upon the margin but not white on the 
under surface. Yellow flowers from 1 to 14 


| inches wide, with a ring of purple spots around 


the centre. Bechuanaland and Orange State. 
G. cespitosa.—A small-flowered species and 


-one of the most remarkable, with prostrate 
_ woody stems growing as a compact tuft and 


thickly covered with rigid spiny leaves of an 
inch long and spotless yellow flowers of 1 to 
Snow Mountains in the district of 


G. jurineifolia.—Very dwarf and distinct, 
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with divided leaves an inch long, green and 
smooth above and grey beneath, with spotless 
white flowers little more than an inch across 
and striped with purple on the under side. 
From around Colesberg in Cape Colony, into 
the Orange State. 

G. Lichtensteinii—An annual species, with 
prostrate stems sparingly branched and bearing 
narrow oval leaves, flat or very little rolled, 
and clothed when young with a soft down, 
soon disappearing from the upper surface. 
Yellow flowers of 14 inches, with a ring of 
dark brown spots, and purple shading upon 
the outer petals. Namaqualand. 

G. longiscapa.—An old kind and one of the 
best, growing as an erect grass-like herb into 
dense tufts of dark green leaves, white on the 
reverse. Bright golden flowers, borne well 
above the foliage and among the earliest kinds 
to open; the flowering may be retarded by 
pinching theearliest buds. South Africa. Syn. 
Gazaniopsis stenophylla. 

G. montana.—A dwarf plant growing as a 
tuft of many stemless crowns, with erect grassy 
leaves of bright green with silver reverse, and 
sparingly covered with down. The flowers 
appear upon tall reddish stems of g or 10 
inches and are white with a ring of deep 
yellow surrounding the golden disk, and the 
outer side of the flower shaded with rosy- 
violet. A beautiful and free-flowering plant, 
best grown in pots. There is a variety a/ba, 
in which the flowers are pure white. 

G. Pavonia.—A robust plant with erect sub- 
shrubby stems of as much as 18 inches ; downy 
leaves, simple or divided, and rolled at the 
edges. Large flowers of rich orange yellow 
with dark blotches at the base of the petals, 
which are again just touched with white in 
the centre. An old plant cultivated for more 
than a century, fine in colour in a good season. 
Cape of Good Hope. A variety aurea is of 
more trailing habit, with greyish green foliage 
and prostrate stems finely spotted with red. 
The flowers are golden yellow, marked in the 


same way with black and white at the base of | 


the petals, and are very handsome. Grows 


better in pots than in the open, both forms | 


being well worthy of cultivation. Syn. Gor- 
teria Pavonia. 


from a woody base, with leaves divided into 
narrow lobes and covered with short stiff hairs 
above. Erect flowers of 3 or more inches from 


| June to August, yellow, with a ring of black 


spots around the disk. Syn. Mussinia pinnata. 

G. pygmea.—A species forming a stemless 
tuft of grassy leaves, silvery-white beneath and 
with a distinct pale rib above ; white flowers 
of delicate texture, shaded with rosy-violet on 
the under side. Natal. Syn. G. dracteata. 
This is a very variable kind grown in several 
forms superior to the type, amongst which are 
/atiflora (Lemoine) afine free-flowering variety 
with broad-petalled flowers of great beauty, 
creamy-white striped with violet beneath. A 
good variety known as /w/ea, sent out by Dam- 
mann of Naples in 1901, is a profuse bloomer 
of good habit with a long season of beauty and 
very large flowers of chrome yellow with a 
lighter zone around the disk. A third form, 
aurantiaca, is yet more vigorous, growing g 
or 10 inches with pale orange flowers, darker 
towards the base of the petals, with a ring of 
paler specks around the centre. Other seed- 
ling forms exist which differ widely in leaf 
and flower, the reverse of one kind being finely 
shaded with blue. 

G. rigens—The oldest and most beautiful 
of Gazanias, in cultivation before 1755 ; its 
native country is now unknown, though be- 
lieved to be the district of Saldanah Bay or 
around Talbagh in East Africa. It is of free 
growth, reaching more than a foot in height, 
with a shrub-like base and smooth narrow 
leaves which are white and downy beneath ; 
flowers of rich orange, with a ring of black 
and white spots. By some authors this plant 
is held to be identical with G. sp/endens, but, 
having grown and compared the two, we pre- 
fer to regard sp/endens as a form of rigens and 
it is here classed as such. As the best known 
of all it is needless to describe G. sp/endens in 
detail. It is much used in sunny borders where 
its flowers of rich orange with a ring of double 
white spots edged with black and purple are 
of fine effect ; a variety grown for carpet- 
bedding has the leaves variegated with yellow. 
There are in existence dried flowers (as also a 
coloured drawing) of a further handsome form 


of G. rigens known as purpurea, with flowers 


G. pinnata.—A species emitting manystems | of rich reddish purple marked with a dark 
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blotch at the base of the petals, and a disk of 
purplish-black ; though at one time in culti- 
vation, living plants are now unknown. 

G. subulata—A handsome species with 
leaves of two shapes, some being long and 
narrow and others cut into two or three lobes 
upon either side ; yellow flowers of 13 to 3 


shaded with purple beneath. July and August. 
Cape. 1792. 


Mussinia linearis. 


Syn. Arctotis staticefolia, and | 


G. tenuifolia.—A pretty annual kind of trail- | 
ing habit, with leaves cut into lobes and rolled | 


| by M. Thiebaut as G. Cyclope having the same 


at the edges, and a profusion of small yellow 
flowers with a ring of dark spots towards the 
centre. Namaqualand. 

G. uniflora.—Not a showy plant but very 
distinct, with a loose habit of growth and 


tuft of erect leaves which are pure white on 
the lower side, and bearing a profusion of large 
white flowers with a deep black ring around 
the golden disk ; G/oriosa (Sprenger), alow tuft 
with long stems bearing smallish white flowers 
shading to yellow at the centre, with a zone 


of black and white spots; Nora (Dammann), 
inches upon hairy stems, with a blotch of | 
purplish-black at the base of the petals, and | 
_/euca (Sprenger), a stemless plant with grassy 


flowers of creamy-white shading to sulphur 
yellow, with a similar ring of spots ; Ochro- 


leaves, and golden flowers spotted with brown 
and cream-colour towards the centre, reverse 
rosy-violet. Lemoine’shybridsare raised from 
G. splendens and pygmea, the strain sent out 


parentage and being nearly identical. Dam- 


| mann’s race originated from G. pygme@a and 


trailing stems bearing leaves often entire but | 


sometimes cut, and yellow flowers during July | 
and August, 14 to 2 inches wide, and shaded | 


with brownish-purple beneath. Cape. 1816. 
Syns. Gorteria or Mussinta uniflora. 
‘These are now so many that 


Named Hybrids. only the best and most dis- 


tinct plants of each series | 
can be noticed ; such choice kinds are :— | 


Bianca (Dammann), sulphur-yellow passing 
to white, with a ring of violet spots and a 
blue line on the reverse of the petals; B/ondine 
(Dammann), afine kind with large pale yellow 
flowers passing to deep orange at the base of 
the petals, relieved by a zone of white specks ; 
Couronné (Lemoine), a broad-petalled white 
flower with a wide ring of dark spots sur- 
rounding a golden centre,and purple beneath ; 
Diademe (Lemoine), akin to G. pygmea but 
more robust, with erect leaves of 6 inches and 
large flowers of creamy white, yellow at the 
base with a dark blotch pointed with white, 
profuse and distinct ; Diana (Dammann), 
flowers creamy-white shading to an inner zone 
of chrome-yellow; E/mensis (Sprenger) ,acom- 
pact and beautiful plant bearing large fowers 


of orange-red with black and white spots to- | 


wards the centre ; Emile Lemoine (Pfitzer), 
large white flowers with black spots towards 
the centreand shaded steely-blue beneath, with 
the petals recurving ; Ernst Benary (Pfitzer), 
one of the most beautiful kinds, forming alow 


longiscapa, and Pfitzer’s from pygmea and 
rigens. 

A subsequent note by M. Rudolph in Le 
“fardin gives a few further kinds chosen for 
their excellence after two years of study, and 
from among upwards of 400 selected hybrids. 
These are all as follows :—Bico/ore, a neatly 


tufted plant with oval leaves, and spreading 


somewhat at the root. Charming flowers of 
pale sulphur-yellow on first opening, becom- 
ing pure white, with a yellow eye bordered 
with yellow andringed about with black spots. 
Diapré, a plant of great vigour, with narrow 
leaves and erect stems. Flowers large and full, 


| of rich yellow even to the disk, which is ringed 


around by black spots touched with white in 
the middle. Erio/é, a very beautiful and free- 
flowering kind, with grass-like leavesand large 


_ starry white flowers deepening toa pale sulphur 
_ shade towards the centre, whichisringed round 


with a band of dark spots. Fleur d’or, a robust 


| plant bearing large flowers high above the 


foliage, their colour golden-yellow with a band 
of reddish-brown spots about the disk. Pa- 
pillon, a plant spreading into low broad tufts of 


_ oval-lanceolate leaves, with large white flowers 


charmingly flaked about the centre by black 
spots, which are again pointed with white in 
the middle. This is a very pretty kind and 
most useful in the border, where it might well 
passasa whiteform of Gazania splendens. Rayon 
de soleil,a stout erect grower, with narrow leaves 
and dainty flowers of deep pure yellow, very 
distinct in their glowing colour. 
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A \ JAPANESE I BANEBERRY 
(dctea japonica). 


Tuis fine kind from Japan is at once the 
finest of the Baneberriesand one 
of the stateliest, most graceful 
and showy of hardy, flowering 
plants. Attractive during sum- 
mer in its clean, dark-green, 
Elder-like foliage, it becomes 
strikingly beautiful during its 
flowering season in later Sep- 
tember and throughout Octo- 
ber, until stricken by black 
frosts. Its longerect racemes of 
white flowers go well with the 
tall blue panicles of the Monks- 
hood in the autumn garden, 
when the floral pageant has be- 
gun to wane; and ranged with 
them in vivid blue and white 
array, one may scarcely miss the 
symphony of the big blue Lark- 
spurs and Madonna Lilies of 
July. The plant, which is well 
illustrated by a portion of one 
growing in the grounds of 
George Ellwanger, is as yet 
little known: the tallest spikes 
in this plantare over 44 feet high, 
and it is hardy and easily grown. 
The flower-buds remind one of 


a Pyrola or some of the Deutzisa, while | 
the expanded blossoms, save i their | 


purer white, are not Tale amore ae 
ing spike of Clethra alnifolia. ‘There 
are few more gracefully conspicuous 
flowers than this noble Actea, when, 
succeeding the white and pink Japanese 
Wind-flowers, its slender chastely sil- 
ver spires rise in stately profusion to 


enrich the glories of the garden in the 


fall. 
GEORGE H. ELLWANGER. 


Rochester, New York. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE 
ESPALIER. 


In a recent bulletin of the National Horti- 
cultural Society of France, M. Georges Gibault 
has an interesting article upon the early use 
of the espalier in gardens. He says :— 

The term espalier probably comes from the 
Italian spa/lera, whence the French épau/e, or 
“shoulder,” used in the sense of a support. 
Some authorities trace it to the old French 


ACTHA (Engraved for 


alilozau). 
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word pau, espau meaning a stake or pole, since 


at the outset the espalier was simply a hedge | 
of fruit or other trees, supported by stakes. — 


Whichever of these sources is accepted, it is 
certain that the word formed part of the French 


language of the XVIth century, in its tran- | 


sitional form espaulicre. ‘The espalier was at 
that time a palisade of evergreens, so clipped 
and shaved as to form a wall, and planted either 
for ornament or shelter. Not that the plant- 
ing of fruit trees upon walls was unknown at 
that period, for in cold and even temperate 


countries it must have struck the planters of | 
those days that treesso sheltered gained in many | 
ways, not only by the support and shelter, but » 


as presenting the largest possible surface to air 
and sunlight. Thus the practice of planting 


in espalier originated in the middle ages, and | 


was certainly followed in the best gardens of 
the north of France, and perhaps also in 


Belgium, Holland,and Germany, moreespeci- | 
ally for the cultivation of the Vine, as need- | 
| ing on copper by the artist Chauveau, showing 


ing all the sunlight possible. Old books do 


not mention this, but there is other evidence | 


of the fact in an old painting of the Louvre 
collection, called Une donatrice—the portrait 
of a lady of the XVth century, belonging to 


the Franco-Flemish school of art. This paint- | 
ing shows an espalier for vines, very neatly put | 
_cure of Hénonville, the first edition of which 


together, and in which they are supported in 


a curious way by four strips of linen or white | 
cloth stretched lengthwise, regularly spaced, | 


and fixed with nails to wooden uprights painted 
green. A photograph could not be more pre- 


cise in its details, and here we have evidence > 
of the use of the espalier in gardens as early | 


as the X Vth century, and that in a way which 
suggests a long previous practice. This is 
interesting in view of the common idea that 
espalier cultivation only dates back to the reigns 
of Louis the XIIIth or X1Vth, though doubt- 
less that period saw a great extension of the 
system. 

Claude Mollet, gardener to Henry III. and 
Henry IV. of France, first speaks of espaliers, 
properlyso-called. Writing early intheX VIIth 


century he plainly regards them as nothing | 


new, but recommends them only for the Apri- 
cot and the “‘ Pazre,” which he says “ Are to be 
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Cardinal, a Canon of Beauvais. 


Sieur dela Barauderie, Intendant of the gardens 
of Louis XIII., in his “'Traité du Jardinage” 
(now very rare) of 1638, devotes a chapter to 
espaliers and the practice of spreading the 


| branches “in the form of an open hand,” a 


system that was plainly wellknownat the time. 
The espalier cultivation of Peaches, Apricots, 
Figs, Almonds, Plums, and several kinds of 
Pear, are part of his system, the trees being 
protected while in blossom by awnings. About 
the middle of the XVIIth century the espalier 


| —in the language of the time—/ait /e principal 


ornement des jardins. Magistrates like Guill- 
aume de Lamoignon and Lefevre d’Ormesson, 
courtiers like Arnauld d’Andilly, and many 
church dignitaries, developed a passion for 
fruit culture. About this time also appeared 
some noteworthy books on the subject, which 
may still be considered as classics. The earliest 


| of these is the “Jardinier Francais” of Nicho- 


las de Bonnefons, which appeared in 1651. 
The earlier editions contain a pretty engrav- 


an espalier in course of preparation, with its 
wooden trellis fixed to the wall. This vignette 
is wanting in later editions, but the original 
is to be seen at the French Bibliotheque 
Nationale. Following this was ‘La Maniere 
de cultiverles Arbres Fruitiers,” by Le Gendre, 


saw the light in 1652. The next year appeared 
“Instruction pour les jardins fruitiers,” by 
Triquel, prior of St Marc ; while yet another 


| ecclesiastic treats of the subject in the “ Jar- 


dinier royal” of 1661. This volume, at first 
wrongly attributed to Robert Arnauld d’An- 
dilly—the jansenist of Port Royal—is now 
known to have been the work of Guillaume 
Of these old 
writings it has been said by Petit-Thouars, in 
“Le Verger Frangais,” that “‘ What the art 
has really gained since they were penned, may 
be reduced to a small number of essential 
points.” Admitting that this can hardly be 
maintained at the present time, it is certain 
that the publication of these volumes marked 
an epoch in the history of fruit culture in the 
wide establishment of the espalier, and the 
beginnings of that careful pruning which has 


trained against a trellis along a wall, exactly | been the direct consequence of the system, and 
facing the sun in thesouth.” Jacques Boyceau, | the foundation of our present methods. 
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MR. MERVYN MACARTNEY ON 

GARDEN DESIGN. 
A paPerwasrecentlyread by Mr.Mervyn 
Macartney before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, entitled ‘“‘ Garden 
Architecture,” and its reading is a wel- 
come change from the dreary repetitions 
onthissubject. Itis newtofindawriter 
frankly admitting the ugly and inartistic 
results of much of the work done in the 
name of architectural gardening. It is 
all the more welcome because most 
writers on this subject do not take the 
trouble to study the practical outcome 
of their views. 


“There are some of the largestand most elaborate 
creations that fail to excite pleasure in my mind, 
suchas Trentham, Long ford, Castle Ashby, Drum- 
lanrig, and even Versailles and Pamphile Doria. 
It is dificult to say straightway why it 1s so, and 
I feel it 1s rather presumptuous on my part to 
state such a proposition ; but I am sure that Sir 
Charles Barry must have been disappointed at the 
result of his labours at Trentham. In the case of 
Versailles there 1s a sense of enormous effort with 
little result. Vast terraces, lagoons of water, and 
huge fountains produce no satisfactory effect, only 
a sense of futility—a useless expenditure of labour 
and money without adequate return—and therein 
lies the keynote to the whole matter. Compare Ver- 
sailles or Trentham with Villa @ Este, Montacute, 
or Melbourne, and one feels that failure ts writ 
large over both the former conceptions.” 


Here is the truth—enormous waste to 
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procure effects sometimes so bad that 
/ideous 18 not too strong a term to de- 
scribe them. And if they strike an 
architect as bad, what of the planter 
whose labours are paralysed by this 
waste, by these useless impedimenta, 
by beds thatareimpossible to plant with 
any hope of good effect or even of good 
growth ofthethings planted? Mr. Mac- 
artney sees the difference between gar- 
dens like Haddonand Bramshill, and the 
stereotyped formal gardens of our own 
day, but does not state the cause for this 
difference. 

The reason why these older English 
gardens satisfy the critic is that they 
were made to suit the nature of the 
ground, whereas the spectacular gar- 
dens he deplores are “built drawings.” 
They were in many cases made before 
the stereotyped plans were as accessible 
to “‘the young man in the office” as 
they now are. They grew out of the 
ground itself, as all well-designed gar- 
dens must. No garden 1s good or even 
tolerable which does not form a picture, 
or rathera series of picturesin the course 
of the year. 


“So it 1s with Wilton and Melbourne, and herein 
lies a difference from the Italian examples. They 
generally owe a great deal to position : perched on 

ie 
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a hill you have vistas of distant country framed by 
towering cypresses into delightful pictures. Yet in 
the British examples you have a distinct sentiment; 
it is of a garden that you love—a charm that can 
only be gained by the employment of rare knowledge 
and design. There 1s a subtle charm about the 
terrace at Haddon Hall and the bowling green at 
Bramshill that 1s entirely absent in Trentham or 
Versailles. There is no great striving after effect. 
I would rather be the designer of Montacute than 
Versailles—I will go farther, and say of the 
Haddon Hall terrace rather than Versailles. In- 
deed, there are few of the vast garden conceptions 
that please me. Chatsworth bores me, so does the 
Crystal Palace ; yet they are laid out on grand 
lines: they are meant for spectacular performances, 
and unless all the fountains are playing the effect 
is dismal as an empty theatre. We do not feel this 
at the Villa d@ Este or Borghese gardens. I cannot 
recall a single picture in which either the Crystal 
Palace or Versailles is brought in.” 


Just think of a garden being laid out | 


for “ spectacular performances Che 


last place in God’s earth where the idea | 
_artney had a lawn sloping down to a 


should even come into the mind. 
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in leading ustoamore charming type of 
garden than the Italians ever possessed, 
are rightly referred to by the author. 


“You cannot dissever yourself from your climate; 
and though I vastly admire the superb cypress, ilex, 
and arbutus groves of Italy, I am as fond of our 


deciduous trees, even in winter. It may be impious, 


| but I do not care very much for the appearance 


“The Albaniwas laid out by Marchionne largely | 


to show off the rich collection of antiques collected 
by Cardinal Albani. The plan is a good example 
of carpet gardening. I cannot say that it appeals 
COMM Gs 
metrical garden. Its mathematical pattern excites 


of evergreens in England except the yew and holly. 
Their foliage has a hard metallic look that seems 
to indicate that they are not happy in their sur- 
roundings. Nature 1s supposed to hate straight 
lines, and therefore winding paths, sloping lawns, 
and wavy beds are introduced to satisfy votaries of 
this style.” 


An error is embodied in the above 
which is so harmful that it is well to 
point it out. Winding ” paths made 


for the sake of their winding about 


“wavy beds” are not any essential part 
of what is here called the “ natural 
style.” We suppose that if Mr. Mac- 


gentle river-bank he would accept it as 
such and not call it an invention of the 


naturalistic school? and that if he were 


I have but the faintest hking for the geo- | 


no pleasurable emotions ; still parts of it are excel- | 
P ; 4 


lent—like the curate’s egg.” 


Doesitappeal to anyone with the slight- 


forming walks in hilly ground he would 
be glad to make his paths bend around 


the lines of easiest grade—often beauti- 


-fulones? He may rest assured however 


est glimmer of feeling for the beautiful? - 


But is it not the stereotyped Italian or 
geometrical design that leads to the 
geometrical planting that Mr. Mac- 
artney deplores? People are afraid to 
be free or natural before these elabora- 
tions spread out before their windows. 
Even nature-lovers who see the ugli- 
ness of it all are led to tolerate it, and 
so we get gardens that are certainly not 
English and only bastard Italian. 

The distinct advantages of our islands 


winding paths ; 


that in many cases winding paths are 
no essential part of good work; that 
we accept straight paths no less than 
and that we can plant 
beside such paths as beautifully as by 
any others. 

In many valleys there are lawns 
made by the earth-mother better than 
man can make them, and the question 


is do we improve these by disfiguring 


them with paltryimitations of the Italian 
garden, so out of place and yet so 
common in Britain. W.R. 
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GRACEFUL BACKGROUNDS. | our wants in any given place, that is if 


Ir is too readily assumed that the only 

roper background to a border is a 
clipped hedge, stiff and hard in outline, 
and often with still more objectionable 
features. That was the old notion and 


the only one, of designers of gardens, | 


and for that reason we 


we know them well enough; and there 


are a great many to know. We get 
shelter, shade, and verdure, not from 


hard ugly lines but from things beautiful 


in themselves. 
This is the great difference between 


see there were gardens 
in which every tree was 
clipped, not only near 
the house but in the 
landscape also. It is 
a common feature of 
Dutch, French, and 
Austrian gardens, de- 
signed evidently by 
people who did not 
know one tree from an- 
other, but looked upon 
themallas bitsofcolour, 
much as they might 
stone or brick. One 
thing which the intro- 
duction of many plants 
toourcountry has done, 
is to give us material for 
rich and beautiful back- 
grounds, either in trees 
or shrubs, for stature, 
vetdure, charm, and 
grace, if we will only use 
them and allow them to keep their na- 
tural shapes, which even tree-butchers 
might be induced to spare. Even if we 
have only straight walks to adorn, that 
is no reason for clipping our materials 
to the same stiff outlines, as we may see 
in the example here illustrated. We 
can select our trees and shrubs to the 
desired heightand soas not toriseabove 


A STRAIGHT WALK WITH FREE VEGETATION (HAMMERFIELD, RENSHURST). 
Engraved for “ Flora” from a photograph by F. Mason-Good, 


the modern and the ancient garden. In 
our artistically treated pleasure gardens 
of to-day we have freedom of line and 
graceful form, in addition to any beauty 
of flower the trees and plants may 
possess ; while the variety we have to 
help us is so great that we need never 
yield to monotony of colour orarrange- 
ment. 
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SEEDLINGS OF CROCUS 
CHRYSANTHUS. 

Now that so many species of Crocus 
are grown in our gardens, it is much to 
be wished that more people who grow 
them would raise seedlings. The variety 
and vigour shown by seedlings are most 
remarkable and would well repay the 
small trouble of gathering and sowing 
the seed, and the necessary wait of three 
years for flowering. Crocus chrysanthus 
alone has produced during the last few 
years some of the most beautiful forms 
I know. One of these seedling forms 
was shown at the first February meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
was illustratedin 74e Garden for March 
18. It is at first sight hard to believe 
that awhite Crocus, richly suffused with 
purple on the outside of the outer seg- 
ments, can have anything to do with 
chrysanthus. Its parentage however is 
well known. It was raised in Mr. van 
Tubergen’s nurseries at Haarlem from 


seed of C. chrysanthus pallidus (see 


Frora of April 1904, fig. 4), and I hear 
that this season seedlings fromthe purple 
and white form have given the typical 
var. pallidus. 
these forms is the increase in size and 
vigour they show over the wild forms. 


The question arises what should we call | 


this purple and white form? I hope to 
show that it is a form of chrysanthus var. 
ceerulescens of Maw, aplant that has been 
much misunderstood in gardens. 
Maw’s diagnosis of it in his mono- 
graph is ‘‘segmenta alba extus purpureo 
et ccerulescenti lilacino ornata,” and on 
Plate LXIL fig. 1, ¢. and 7, represent 


this variety, both show the outer surface 


One of the features of | 


FLORA AND SYLVA 


of an outersegment; one white, broadly 
suffused up the centre with purple, and 
feathering slightly—the other, with the 
exception of the yellow of the throat, 
entirely suffused with lilac. So I think 
we may conclude thatMaw intended this 
varietal name to apply to a form white 
internally and with the three outer seg- 
ments externally more or less suffused 
with purple shades. In its less suffused 
forms it is not uncommon incollections 
as C’. chrysanthus albidus—which how- 
ever Maw describes as ‘‘segmenta extus 
alba, basi flavida,” and figures as @. on 
the same plate. Ihave seen his specimen 
in the herbarium at the British Museum, 
and there is. no trace of lilac on it. 
Clearly then, all forms with lilac mark- 
ings, however slight, should belong to 
var. cerulescens. 

In rgor I showed before the Scien- 
tic Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society some seedlings flower- 
ing for the first time. ‘Two of these, 
except for size, may be considered 
identical with the Haarlem seedlings, 
and one of them has, nowthatitis strong, 
equalled them in this respect. Since 
then I have raised many more, which, 
though showing a great degree of varia- 
tion, are all closely related. These I 
believe to come from two sources, the 


_ plant above mentioned as grown in gar- 
_densas var. a/bidus,anda small feathered 


form, not at all common, and grown as 


_C. bifforus var. nubigenus, but in that the 


outer segments are externally yellower 
than in other forms of 4zforus, and the 
anthers havethedistinctly black-spotted 
barbs so characteristic of the chrysanthus 


forms, and also some of the seedlings 
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are a good yellow externally,—I think | NARCISSUS. “REV. CHARLES 
we should consider it a feathered form — WOLLEY DOD : 


of chrysanthus var. caerulescens. In the | 
British Museum herbarium is a sheet THe classification of this hybrid (4ax 
of this plant collected by Mawin 1877) x triandrus) is somewhat difheult. If 


on Mount Chamliyah, above 
Scutari, Constantinople, 
(No. 289). All show the 
black-spotted anthers, and 
though they vary consider- 
ablyareclearly butoneform. 
Theyare poorlyrepresented 
on Plate LIX. 4. of Maw’s 
monograph fig. 3 4. and re- 
ferred to on pp. 29rand293 
as biflorus var. uubigenus. 

I have growing hereevery 
intermediate form from al- 
most pure white with but 
slight lilac markings, 
through striped and fea- 
thered forms up tothe rich- 
ly suffused Haarlem seed- 
lings, and with very rare 
exceptions they have the 
black spots on the anthers, 
so that unless we consider 
the Chamliah plant as intermediate 
between and connecting 4zforus and 
chrysanthus—a step our present know- 
ledge does not warrant (for so far none 
of the seedlings are nearer to typical 
forms of 4z/forus than the Chamlijah par- 
ents)—we must regard itasachrysanthus 
var. cerulescens in which the purple 
marking has broken upintofeatherings ; 
while the Haarlem seedlings, and mine 
of 1901, represent the extreme of purple 
suffusionas yet reached. 

E. AUGUSTUS BOWLES. 

Myddelton House, Waltham Cross, 


the parent plants are considered, this 
flower ought not to rank with the Jz- 
comparabilis section, although in form 
it belongs to that class. It is a fine 
bold flower, with perianth of good 
substance and form. The somewhat 
goblet-shaped trumpet is elegantly 
frilled. This fine bicolor will take a 
high place among the standard Dafto- 
dils of the future. 


Bo WaCORREY. 


Lismore, Ireland. 
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THEGENUS CYMBIDIUM, WITH. 
ACOLOUREDPLATEOFC. PAR- 


ISHII SANDER.” 


Tue chief reason why many of the 
strong-growing and handsome Orchids 
from high altitudes are not more gener- 
ally grown in gardens, isthatan Orchid- 
house is thought to be necessary for 
them. But a very good selection of 
Orchids can be made (including the 
showiest of the Cymbidiums), which 
would thrive in any warm greenhouse 
or conservatory with no more care than 
is given to many less worthy plants and 
at no greater cost than for ordinary 
greenhouse stock. A warmed conserva- 
tory is the adjunct to many modern 
dwellings and in such structures Cym- 
bidium siganteum, C'. Lowianum, C. 
Tracyanum, and other large-growing 
species and hybrids, thrive well, and 
their foliage, fresh and bright at all 
seasons, renders them excellent orna- 
ments, especially if the larger plants are 
raised on pedestals or the prominent 
points of rockeries—where such are 
available. ‘To crown other good qualities 
their long sprays of showy flowers open 
frequently in winter and spring, and last 
in good condition for a long time. In- 
cidentally it should be mentioned that 
the same remarks apply to the Green- 
leaved, or Selenipediumsection of Cypri- 
pedium,nowbecome(throughthe efforts 
of the hybridist) a very large group of 
plants and well within the reach of those 
who care for pretty and lasting flowers, 
those of the Seden7 class being almost 
perpetual bloomers. 


The Cymbidiums thrive 

best in ordinary flower- 
pots, filled to about one-third with 
broken crocks. Being strong growers 
with fleshy roots they requireample pot- 
room, and, for a compost, equal parts 
of fibrous peat and turfy yellow loam, 
with a sprinkling of sandand sphagnum 
moss. They need a copious supply of 
rain-water while growing, and the 
stronger kinds are helped at that season 
by occasional waterings of very weak 
liquid manure. All the kinds in culti- 
vation are evergreen and do not need 
drying off when not actively growing, 
thoughaless supply of water at the roots 
should then be given. An advantage of 
giving fairly large pots 1s that the plants 
escape repotting for several years, and 
flower all the better for growing un- 


disturbed. 


Temperature. 


Culture. 


A warm greenhouse (5 5° 
to65 Fahr.) or conserva- 
tory, or what is called the Intermediate 
Orchid-house, suits these plants best, 
but the stronger kinds are so easy to 
grow that reasonable extremes of heat 
and cold do not affect them, when once 
at home in their quarters. 

The genus Cymbidium was founded 
by Swartzin 1799 for some true species, 
with other plants not really belonging 
to it, and for a considerable time the 
genus (like Epidendrum and Limo- 
dorum) was made a refuge for Orchids 
now known to belong to other genera. 
More recent review with fuller material, 
has reduced it to a reasonavle limit, the 
main innovation being the classing of 
C's. elegans, Mastersti, and cochleare 


* From a drawing by H. G. Moon in the Nurseries, St Albans. 
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under Cyperorchis. This change1s how- 
ever seldom recognised in gardens, and, 
as the two groups have produced inter- 
mediate forms, it is not important. 


The genus is widely spread 


Habitat. 


but interest centres in the strong and 
free-growing kinds with showy flowers 
from the Himalayas, Burmah, and the 
highlands of India. In this section (un- 
less otherwise stated) the growth of the 
plants is similar. All have ovate, com- 
pressed pseudo-bulbs, more or less de- 
velopedand furnished with bright green, 
lanceolate leaves, gracefully arranged. 
They are mostly epiphytic, but—grow- 


ing as large masses among vegetable 


deposits or clumps of Ferns—their 


needs under cultivation approach those 


of terrestrial Orchids. 

Cymbidium Dayanum.—A pretty and grace- 
fulkind from Sikkim, with long, narrow leaves, 
and decurved racemes of white flowers, striped 
with purplish-crimson. Syns. C. Simonsianum, 
and C. pulcherrimum. 

C. Devonianum.—Leaves a foot long and 
broadly strap-shaped : pseudo-bulbs but little 


developed. Racemes drooping, with many 


greenish flowers heavily tinged with purple, | 


each flower an inch and a half across. This 
plant should be well raised or suspended while 
in bloom. Assam. 

C. eburneum.—One of the most beautiful. 
Spike erect and sheathed, bearing one to three 
white flowers, sometimes marked with a few 
purplespotsin front of the yellow crest. Flowers 
3 inches across. A cool-house species from the 
Khasia Hills and other highland regions of an 
elevation of 5,000 to 6,000 feet. While the 


plant was rare several varieties received names, | 


but large importations have rendered these 
distinctions of little value. 

C. elegans (Cyperorchis).—Racemes dense 
and many-flowered. Flowers 14 inches long, 
pale-yellow, sometimes tinged with purple. 


through Australia, Japan. "ing species. Leaves 2 to 3 feet long. Flower- 


Madagascar, Malaya, and other ied hee: | spikes strong, bearing about a dozen yellowish 


Disc of the] ip two orange-coloured raised lines. 
H imalaya. 
C. Gammieanum.—F lowers yellowish-white 


| with purplish markings. It has been suggested 
_ that this is a natural hybrid between C. e/egans 
| and C. /ongifolium. Sikkim Himalaya. 


C. giganteum.—One of the finest large-grow- 


flowers, striped lengthwise with red. Lip yel- 
lowish spotted with red, and downy in front. 
North India. 

C. grandiflorum.—A noble species bearing 
7 to 12 flowers to the spike, each flower about 
5 inches across. Sepals and petals emerald- 
green ; lip white at first, changing to pale 
yellow spotted with reddish-purple. Eastern 
Himalaya. Syn. C. Hookertanum. 

C../ongifolium.—An elegantspecies with long, 
curving flower-spikes, charged with flowers of 
3 inches across and somewhat resembling those 
of C. giganteum. Sepals and petals yellowish, 
striped with red-brown; lip creamy-white 
spotted with purple. 

C. Lowianum.—The commonest, most use- 
ful, and one of the showiest of the genus. 
Leaves 3 feet or more long. Racemes robust, 
arching, and bearing 20 to 25 flowers, each 3 
to 4 inches across. Sepals and petals greenish- 


yellow. Lip whitish to buff-yellow, showing 


a velvety, reddish (often nearly scarlet) front 
lobe with a whitish margin. The variety con- 


| color has uniformly pale yellow flowers, and 


there are other forms. 

C. Mastersu (Cyperorchis)—Habit of C. 
eburneum, but with a more slender spike of 
smaller white flowers, more closely arranged 
and often 10 or more in number on a spike. 
Syn. C. affine. Khasia Hills. 

C. Partshu.—A very rare species originally 
discovered in Moulmein and by some referred 
as a variety to C. eburneum, which its white 
flowers much resemble. The main difference 
is a broader development of the lip, which has 
purple markings. 

C. Parishiu Sandere.—The subject of our 
coloured plate and by far the showiest plant 
of the section, while so widely different from 
the original form as almost to constitute a 
distinct species. It was found by Micholitz 


| in the highlands of Annam, French Indo- 
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China, and sent to Messrs. Sander and Sons who 
exhibited it at the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1904, when it gained a First-class Certifi- 


cate. Flowers ivory-white tinged with rose, | 


the lip heavily marked with purple. 

C. pendulum.—A very old species near to 
C. aloifolium. Leaves hard andthick. Racemes 
drooping, the yellowish flowers marked with 
claret-colour, that shade being very pronounced 
in the variety atropurpureum. Himalaya. 

C. Sanderi—A new and handsome plant 


from Annam, which gained a First-class Cer- 


tificate at the Royal Horticultural Society on 
February 14th of this year, when shown by 
Messrs. Sander. Leaveslongand narrow. Erect 
flower-spikes bearing 3 to 7 flowers of 34 
inches across ; colour white, slightly tinged 


with pink and bearing a few small purple spots | 
at the base of the petals. Lip broad and almost | 


equally three-lobed, the side-lobes folded to- 


wardsthecolumn, and white beautifully spotted | 


with rosy-purple over the greater part of the 
surface. 

C. Tracyanum.—One of the largest and 
strongest of the genus, producing very stout 
racemes of 20 or more flowers, each flower 5 
inches across. Sepals and petals honey-yellow, 


striped with reddish linesshading to chocolate- | 


brown. Lip downy ; white or pale yellow, 
marked with purple. 

C’.. tigrinum.—A very distinct dwarf species 
with broader leaves than are usual, and grace- 
ful sprays of 3 to 5 flowers about 2 inches 
across. Sepalsand petals greenish, marked with 
red at the base. Lip white, streaked with 
purplish-brown. Burmah. 

C. Wilsont.—Recently imported by Messrs. 
Veitch from Yunnan, and very like a dwarf 
form of C. giganteum. 

The following hybrids are 
known in gardens, many of 
them having ivory-white or 
yellowish flowers with various brown or purple 
markings :—C. x Ba/lianum (eburneum x Mas- 
tersit; C. x eburneo-Lowianum (eburneum x 

Lowianum), and the reverse cross; C. x I’ An- 
sont (Lowianum x Tracyanum) ; C. x Lowio- 
grandifiorum (Lowianum x grandiflorum) ; C. x 

Lowto-Mastersn (Lowianum x Mastersii); C. x 

Lowgrinum (Lowtanum x tigrinum) ; C. x Man- 
tint (giganteum x Masters) ; C. x Maroni 


Hybrids. 
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(grandiflorum x Mastersu) ; C. x Wiganianum 
(eburneum x Tracyanum) ; C. x Winnianum 
(giganteum x eburneum). 

C. flabellatum and C. Hum- 
blotii are plants from Mada- 
gascar, the first not in culti- 
vation, the second a fine species with green 
and black flowers, also known as C. Lozvse- 
Chauviert. C. rhodochilum, also from Mada- 


Other Species. 


| gascar,a very handsome kind with green sepals 


and petals, the latter having blackish spots ; 
dark rose labellum, with a yellow crest and 
dark spots in the middle. A fine coloured plate 
of this rare plant was given in FLora AND 
Sytva, Vol. II., p. 40. Most of the follow- 
ing species are either well known in gardens 
or have been recorded :—C. canalculatum, C. 
chloranthum, and C. madidum (all Australian) ; 
C’. cyperifolium (Himalaya). This last has an 
erect flower-spike and is quite different from 
C. longifolium, which usually appears as C. 
cyperifolium in gardens. C. Huttoni is a very 
pretty and rare Javan species. C. ensifolium, 
C. lancifolium, C. Munronianum, and C. sinense, 
—the last-named Chinese species being an old 
plant in gardens. C. cochleare (Cyperorchis 
cochlearis) an olive-green and brown Himal- 
ayan species; C. Mackinnoni (India), and C. 
virescens (Japan), bearing solitary flowers; and 
C. nipponicum (Japan) and C. macrorhizum 
(Himalayas) both interesting, leafless botanical 
species, with scaly rhizomes and said to be para- 
sites, neither of which are in cultivation. 
JAMES O’BRIEN. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

BRACHYGLOTTIS REPANDA.—Writing on this 
fine shrub in April last I stated that, probably 
nothing had been lost by its failure to bloom. 
I must now qualify that statement, for, at the 
late show of the Devon Daffodil Society at 
Plymouth, the Rev. A. T. Boscawen, of Lud- 
evan Rectory, exhibited alarge flower-panicle, 
of about a foot through which hada very grace- 
ful appearance, the tiny blossoms in countless 
numbers reminding one somewhat of Crambe 
cordifolia. This flower-head was not cut from 
the large plant that I mentioned, this having 
been blown downshortly after I saw it last Nov- 
ember, but fromasmaller plant. Mr. Boscawen 
tells me that the Brachyglottis is excellent for 
planting beneathtrees. 5S. W. FirzHERBERT. 
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THE GREATER TREES OF THE | pact soil, while it is abundantat oe 
NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 27. on more open soil. Some coolness of 
THE HORNBEAM (Carpinus Betu- soil is no doubt necessary to itr direc 
lus). sandy loams suit it better than the com- 
Tuis beautiful tree is one of the ne-— pact soils of the Weald, nor does it care 
glected children of the woods. Com-_ for very hot ground, any more than for 
pared with some countries we have a marsh lands, or those of a turfy nature. 
very limited tree-flora, and it is there- A tree of ave plains and low hills, it 
fore remarkable that any of our own | never rises much above 1,500 feet in 
trees should be socompletely pee eee 
by plantersas the Hornbeamis. Perhaps | | 
one reason is the misusage it has under-_ 
gone at the hands of continental gar- 
deners, who have trimmed and cut it 
into all kinds of absurd shapes. We 
first saw it in a very leprous state at 
Versailles, and also in some Austrian 
gardens, where the only trees admitted | 
were those that owing to their texture | 
and close foliage could be clipped into | 
walls. Even in Loudon, a book so full | 
of information about trees, the account | 
of this tree is mostly taken up with 
puerilitiesas to the ways of forming these 
absurd hedges, not a word being said | 
about its natural growth and effect. 
The Hornbeam is a native of the 
southern parts of England but not of 
Ireland or the north, and it inhabits a the North of Europe, and only to about 
vast region in central and northern Eu- 3,000 feet in the extreme south of its 
rope and Asia. It is more limited in its area. 
northern area than the Beech, though The Hornbeam is not a long-lived 
it reaches as far north as Denmark, and tree, rarely lasting morethan 100 years, 
is also found in the Crimea, the Gar while its limit appears to be about 150 
casus, Persia, and Asia eee though years. The finest trees seldom exceed 
not in Ages or the warmer parts of | 70 feet in height, with about the same 
southern Europe. It is said in books | spread of branchanda stem of 6 to 8 feet 
to like a clay soil, but from our own | round; the natural form of the tree is 
experience, and judgingalso byits rarity | often spoiled by pollarding. The bark 
in the heavy wealden country south of | is thinand smooth, peeling off in shreds 
London, it does not seem to like a com- | and changing from brownish-grey or 


HORNBEAM—FORM OF ISOLATED TRERF. 
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brownish-green in young trees to a 
uniform grey when older. The tree 
grows with a thickly-branched spread- 
ing crown, evenly rounded and with no 
leading Soon It seeds early and at 
times so freely that the pale-green leafy 
bracts to which the seeds are attached | 
are more conspicuous than the olive- 
green foliage ; after one of these heavy 
crops the trees will often rest for two 


LEAF, FLOWERS, AND FRUIT OF HORNBEAM. 


or three seasons. 
October and are like tiny angular nuts, 


which are very hard and germinate only — 
_gnarled from the irregular deposition of 
The tree | 
several stems run into one, and while 
the timber is very difficult to split, it is 


in the second year, growing best when 
stratified and sown in April. 
is almost free from insect pests, resists 
the roughest winds, yields a grateful 
shade in summer, and is so hardy as 
not to fear the sharpest spring frosts. In- 
northern Europe the Hornbeamis com- 
monly found fringing the great Beech 
forests, in low-lying land where that tree 
is hardly secure in early spring. The 
leaves are in great demand as fodder 
for cattle, whether green or dry, being 
valued as highly as the choicest forage. 


The seeds ripen in | 


difficulty of working. The trunks of 


_ The trees should never be cut for this 


purpose early in the season, else they 
bleed so freely as to seriously weaken 
them, but from the middle of July when 
Ghee food becomes scarce, the clip- 
pings of Hornbeam are cael sought, 
and are eaten greedily by the animals. 
The leaves hang late and often persist all 
winter, giving valuable shelter, hedges 
of 20 to 30 feet high being sometimes 
planted for this purpose in exposed 
places. Its distribution in Britain is 
somewhat local, reaching from south- 
east to north-west and avoiding the 
west-country almost entirely (in 
common with the west of Europe) 
though fairly abundant, especially in 
coppices, in Essex, Hens Norfolk, 
and Lancashire. 
The wood of the Hornbeam 
is of uniform yellow-white 
colour, close grained, with minute pores 
and strongly marked rays. It is hard, 
very tough, of moderate weight, and 
with no perceptible sap, yet is not much 
esteemed owing toits irregular grainand 


Wood. 


large trees are commonly sotwisted and 


the annual layers, that they look like 


just as hard to work or to make smooth. 
This cross- grained character, its refusal 


to polish, and its want of durability, pre- 


vents its use except for tools, agricul- 
tural implements, and minor uses re- 
quiring resistance to prolonged strain 
or the wear of machinery. Formachine 
cogs and pins, for tools such as planes 
and mallets, the making of lasts, yokes, 
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(Engraved for “ Flora” from a drawing by H. G. Moon.) 


POLLARD HORNBEAM. 


and pulleys, and the httiae of wooden 
screws and similar objects, it is almost 
unequalled. In parts of France it is 
also used for the making of wooden 
sabots and as hoops for wine-barrels. 
But its great value is as fuel, kindling 
readily, burning slowly yet with a clear, 
bright fameand much heat, until the last 
particle is consumed. From its wood is 
prepared one of the purest charcoals, 
much in demand uponthe continent for 


the making of gunpowder. The wood 
of pollard trees suchasthat shown in our | 


engraving, is generally discoloured and 
of inferior value. 


The wood of the Hornbeam being | 


little used for industrial purposes, and 
on the other hand much in demand for 
fuel and for making charcoal, it 1s better 
to grow it in copses than in woods. In 
certain conditions, however, it can be 
usefully grownalong with more import- 
ant trees like the Oak and Chestnut, 
when, as it forms much covert, it keeps 
the soil in good order and (apart from 
any return that it may give) assists 
materially in the regeneration of the soil 
by the Oak. Where the soil is suth- 
ciently moist, it may be planted as a 
nurse for better trees, 
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GYPSOPHILA. 
In these days when cut bloom plays so 
large a part in the home, the Gypsophila 
has taken a foremost place among the 
hardy plants grown for cutting, its pro- 
fuse heads of tiny flowers giving grace 
to various forms of decoration. Many 
years before it was well known in this 
country it was valued upon the continent 


for dried bouquets, but of late years the 
various kinds have perhaps beenas large- 


ly grown in this country as anywhere, 
vast quantities of the commoner kinds 
being raised for market. In addition to 
the bolder kinds grown for cutting there 
are several pretty plants of trailing habit 


'and much charm of flower in the rock- 


garden,kinds suchas cerastioides libano- 
tica, repens, and prostrata, and the pretty 
littleannual species, G. murals. Gypso- 


phila elegans, now so much grown for 


cutting in early summer, isalsoanannual 
remarkable for its rapid growth and 
easily raised in successive sowings to 
flower before the perennial kinds come 
into beauty. Gypsophila paniculata does 


not flower until the middle of July, but 


its own roots | 


never forming suckers or injuring those. 


ofothertrees. It will disappear gradually - 


in the process of thinning the wood, and 


as its presence becomes less necessary _ 


to the more valuable trees. 
Mr. Moon’s drawing of the tree was 
made on a common near St. Albans. 


REFERENCES.—Loudon, Arboretum, vol. 3, p. 2004; 
Evelyn’s Silva, vol. 1, p. 138 ; Cobbett, Woodlands, par. 
306 ; Selby, Forest Trees, p. 337 ; Mathieu, Flore Fores- 
tigre, p. 396; Mouillefert, Essences Forestiéres, p. 139; 
Woods and Forests, various notes. 


by growing Gypsophila Steveniand Gyp- 
sophila Rokejeka, both somewhat similar 
in general effect, the season may be pro- 
longed, Szeven flowering earlier and 
Rokejeka a little later than paniculata. 
Where they do well these strong-grow- 
ing kinds are sometimes too vigorous 
for the kept border and are then best 
used for gaps among shrubs or for bold 
groups of mist-like effect in the wilder 
parts of the garden. 

The Gypsophilas are plants of Eu- 
rope and Asia, belonging to the Stitch- 
wort family, and numbering 50 to 60 
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species, of which only a small number | 
are grown in gardens. They are of very | 
slender growth, with scanty foliage and 

much-branched flower-heads upon | 
which the tiny blossoms hang together 
upon stems so fine as to have earned the 
name of Lace Flowers and Summer 
Cloud. Theyareall hardy inthefreeand 
fertile soils that suit them best, growing 
freely in open and rather dry places, 
where they should be let alone as far 
as possible. The following kinds are 


in cultivation :— 
G. cerastioides.—A distinct hardy kind from 
the north of India, forming little tufts only 3 | 
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inches high which are a sheet of flowers in | 
May and June. The leaves are narrow, about 
14 incheslong, spoon-shaped, and covered with 
fine hairs. The flowers vary a good deal in 
sizeand colour butare larger than in most kinds, 
being about half-an-inch across and freely pro- | 
duced in small clusters. They are white or 
pale lilac in colour with reddish-purple veins | 
upon the petals and purpleshading onthe under | 
side, or sometimes netted allover with reddish- 
purple. A little gem for the rock-garden, it is 
best plantedin broad patches, drooping prettily 
over bare ledges and growing fast in a sunny > 
place and in deep soil. Seed, and cuttings. 
G. elegans.—A pretty annual species of 12 
to 18 inches high, much grown for its delicate 
heads of rosy-white flowers borne throughout | 
the summer. The plants grow very fast, and 
for early flowers seed may be raised in heat and 
the young plants put out in April ; succession 
is secured by sowing later in the open. Light | 
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rich soil and abundant moisture are essential, 
for the plant is shallow-rooted and soon suffers 
from drought. By sowing seed in August and 
keeping the young plants very cool under glass 
in winter, they may be flowered in pots as early 
as April and May, and are then useful for the 
greenhouse and conservatory. Grown in the 
open the flowers last a long time in beauty and 
are very effective in the front of the border. 
They are larger than in paniculata, and the 
stemless leaves are of two shapes, the lower 
ones spoon-shaped, and the upper ones narrow. 

G. fastigiata.—An old kind now rarely seen 
in gardens, thoughanativeof Europe. It grows 
about a foot high, with smooth and narrow 
leaves of a somewhat fleshy texture, and heads 
of pale red flowers during summer. 

G. g/auca.—A plant of western Asia, with 
hairy stems of about 18 inches, bearing narrow 
and fleshy leaves of grey-green colour, and heads 
of white flowers. Being few-flowered and 
somewhat clammy it has never been much 
favoured in gardens. 

G.libanotica.—A pretty little plant of recent 
introduction, distinct and pleasing for the rock- 
garden. It makes neat tufts, with grey-green 
leaves about 14 inches long, and dainty heads of 


_ pure-white flowers during late summer. Syria. 


G. Manginu.—A perennial herb introduced 


_a few years ago from Siberia. It forms stout 


and fleshy roots, silvery grey stems and foliage, 
and rather large flowers of pale rose-colour 
gathered into small clusters. 

G. muralis—A graceful little plant from 
the mountains of Europeand the north of Asia, 
of annual duration, and pretty for edgings or 
as low tufts of about g inches in the rock- 
garden. These dense little mounds are of very 
delicate appearance, the fine stems branched 
inalldirections and covered with narrow leaves 
and soft pink flowers, which continue during 
a great part of the summer. 

G. paniculata.—The best-known and most 
useful of all, and a plant quite indispensable 
where cut flowers are required in quantity. It 
does best in light well-drained soil and a sunny 
place, growing 3 to 4 feet high, with narrow 
sharply-pointed leaves of about 3 inches, be- 
coming smaller towards the tips of the stems. 
From thelatter part of July andthrough August 
it bears a cloud of tiny white flowers upon 
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wiry hair-like stems, which serve to set off = G. Rokeyeka.—A new and strong-growing 


other flowers, or may be dried slowly in the 
shade for winter bouquets. The plant is hardy 
and may be increased from seed or from root- 
division in spring. It is a good plan to raise 


a few plants each year, for they do not flower | 


freely until two or three years old, and old 
plants, after making a great rootstock, often 
go off suddenly and create a blank. Where 
much cut bloomis wanted it is possible to hasten 
a few plants by putting them in sunny and 


sheltered positions, or where they can be pro- 
tected by glass-lights for awhile in spring. In | 
some soils it becomes almost too vigorous for | 
the borderand should then be planted on warm — 


banks and raised places of the wild-garden. 
Two garden varieties are now grown, com- 


pacta being a dwarf form with smaller flowers, | 
and flore pleno,a double-flowered form in which | 
the tiny rosettes of pure-white are fully as_ 


graceful in effect and far more lasting. 

G. perfoliata.—A plant from the south-west 
of Europe, coming very near paniculata but of 
slightly dwarfer habit, leaves that partially 


clasp the stem, and rosy-white flowers. It suc- | 


ceeds well even in town gardens. 
scorzonerifolia. 
G. prostrata.—A lovely little evergreen 


Syn. G, 


trailer with grey-green foliage and white or | 
pale pink flowers in loosely-branching heads | 
throughoutthesummerandautumn. Itthrives | 


in light soil and full sun, and is seen at its best 


among stones in the rock-garden. Easily raised | 


from seed, but with difficulty from cuttings or 
division. Central Asia. 
duty for prostrata in gardens. 


G. Raddeana.—A perennial of very dwarf 


tufted habit, with small crowded leaves and | 


pale rosy flowers which are lined with darker 
stripes. Persia. 


G.repens. —A littlecreeping perennial whose | 
trailing stems rise erect at the tips, bearing | 


narrow and sharp-pointed leaves and rather 
large flowers of white or pale pink which are 
rather large but not numerous. A pretty little 
plant for the rock-garden growing about 6 
inches high. Mountains of Europe. An im- 


proved form of stronger growth with stems of | 


about a foot high, larger flowers, and a very 


continuous bloomer, is grown under the name 


of repens monstrosa. 


G. repens often does | 
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plant of 3 feet, with spreading heads of rosy- 
white flowers coming late in summer. The 
| stems are pretty for cutting but not quite so 
graceful, from the larger size of the flowers. 

G. Stevent—A perennial kind from the 
Caucasus, of dwarfer growth than paniculata, 
and earlier in flower. ‘The stems and foliage 
_are of pale grey-green, of spreading habit, with 
_ leaves narrow and keeled ; flowers white and 
larger than in pamicu/ata, but carried in silvery 
heads that are smaller and denser. 


‘THE NEW FORSYTHIA (ee euro- 
pea). 
Turis new shrub has recently flowered 
at Kew for the first time, proving itself 
fully as distinct from the old kinds as 
the published descriptions led us to ex- 
pect. Indeed, we have it from Mr. W. 
J. Bean that the authorities at Kew 
_are fully satisfied as to its being a true 
species, coming near /. viridissima in 
its flowers but distinct in habit and 
foliage, and while the new kind would 
notappear to be very different in general 
effect, it is so interesting a plant that 
most lovers of hardy flowering shrubs 
will wish to add it to their collections. 
It had already flowered in America last 
year, from seed sent out by the late Mr. 
Thompson of Ipswich some four or five 


years ago. It has proved itself fully 


hardy even in the severe winters of the 
northern States, and is described as a 
strong, erect shrub of rapid growth, 
with bright green leavesand large nearly 
stemless flowers of deepsulphur-yellow, 
opening from early in April. 

From the Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Dendrologischen Gesellschaft we take 


'an account of this interesting plant. 
It appears at first sight as unlikely that 
in Europe of to-day, ransacked from 
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end to end by botanists for generations | hairless. ‘The calix is composed of four 
past,a newshrubshould still be brought - 
to light, and that belonging to a group | 


hitherto confined to the far East. But 


this is explained by the tact that its home | 


is Albania, a part of the Balkan penin- 
sula which has remained the most diff- 


cult and dangerous of any region of | 


Europe. In October 1899 Herr Froebel 


of Zurich received from Dr von Degen | 


of Budapest a little of the seed collected 


by him in Albania, and from this seed | 


was able to raise a number of plants. 
Theseedlings did wellandin theautumn 
of 1902 were fine shrubs of 6 feet. In 
the following spring, under the impres- 
sion that the plants were showing leaf- 
buds only, they were transplanted with 
the hope of inducing flower, and after 


oval-lanceolate segments, which are 
fringed at the edges,and brownin colour 
shading to purple at the tips, the whole 
remaining as a part of the seed-vessel. 
These vessels are of similar shape and 
almost woody in texture, ending in a 
short beak, and divided into three com- 
partments containing 4 or 5 long- 
shaped, almost triangular brown seeds, 
which are compressed at the sides and 
slightly winged. The leaves vary from 
less than two to nearly three inches in 
length, including the stalk, and the 
Hlower-stems are either about the same 
or a little less long. 


The new shrub differs from Forsythia 


_ suspensa inthe stout, somewhat leathery 


this one plant Howered immediately on | 


the old wood, though with only a few 


scattered blooms. Their appearance | 


made possible a complete description 
of the plant, given as follows :— 
A shrub of medium height, with 


numerous opposite upright or slightly - 
| and also in the shape of the seed-vessel. 


curving branches, the younger some- 


what angular, the older almost round. | 
The barkis thin, yellow-brown, wrinkl- | 
ed, and hairless. The leaves, in whorls | 
gardens, in fact the plant is so distinct 
in the form and texture of its leaves as 


of 2 to 4, are stout, rather leathery, and 
of two shapes, some being large, oval, 
long-pointed, and gradually tapering 
towards the stem, the others small, oval, 
and almost stemless. All arealike entire 


at the edge, smooth above and below, | 


with the underside of a paler green. 


are solitary, or two or three together. 
The budsarefolded within brown scales, 
and the flower-stalks are rounded and 


leaf,;whichisnarrowerand more pointed, 
neither lobed nor indented, and tapers 
more decidedly towards the stalk. The 
leaf-stalks also are shorter, and the seed- 
vessels longer in the beak. From for- 
sythia viridissima it differs in the leaf 
being smaller by one half, untoothed, 
stouter and more leathery in texture, 


The same features distinguish it from 


F. intermedia (suspensa x viridissima), 


and from /. Fortunez and F. Steboldi of 


to be quite unlikeany previously known 


kind. It is found freely in hedges and 


as spreading clumps throughout the 


Orosi district of Albania, near Simoni 


and Kalyvaria. 
The blooms come before the leaves and | 
| F orsythia that it has been urged that it 
must be a strayed form of the Chinese 
plant, but the following facts point to 


So surprising is the discovery of this 
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its separate, orat least very ancient exist- 
enceinthemountainsof Albania. First, 
its marked differences from previously 
known species; second, its growth over 


a great part of the Albanian province | 
of Mirdizia; and thirdly, the fact that | 


ithas long been cnowmtothe mountain: ' era, is the earliest to flower, and ina very warm 


_and sheltered garden near Teignmouth I have 


eers and bears a local name. Further, 


though we have in gardens other older | 


forms of Forsythia, they seldom fruit, 
this kind, 30 to 40 feet high, in the south- 


this being explained (according to the 


with us of such flower-visiting insects _ 
as are suited to their fruiting organs. 
The fact therefore that the new Albanian — 


species seeds freely is another point in 
favour ofits beingatrue native of Europe. 
ACACIAS IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 
Many tender trees and shrubs of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South America, 
are grown successfully in South Devon 
and Cornwall, some of these, such as 


was in bud, a gale from the south blew 
in from the sea and a few days later it 
was noticed that the foliage appeared 
brown and seared. This tree never re- 


covered and died within the year. 
Acacia dealbata, the “ Mimosa” of the Rivi- 


met with it in bloom at the end of January, 
though as a rule it is at its best towards the 
end of March. There are many fine trees of 


Magocsy-Dietz theory) by ee ee west, notably at Tregothnan and Trebah. In 


| the former garden there isa group planted im- 


mediately in front of some Evergreen Oaks, 
and the effect of the cloud of golden blossoms 
thrown into relief by the dark foliage of the 
Oaksisvery beautiful. In Cornwall this species 


is sometimes grown under the name of 4. 


| afinis. 


A. verticillata may perhaps be considered 


_the best of all the Acacias for effect, a large 
tree in full bloom being such a mass of flower 


that, at a little distance not a leaf is to be seen 


_and it appears as a pyramid of pale yellow. It 
is a rapid grower of thick and bushy habit, 


Embothrium coccineum, being objects | 


of great beauty when in flower, but it 
is doubtful if any family of trees is so 


valuable for brightening the garden 


through several months as the Acacias. | 


The climate of the south-west is so well 
suited to these plants, which elsewhere 


offering so much resistance to the wind that 
unless very well sheltered itismore often blown 
down than any other species. I have known 
three fine plants of about 20 feet in height, 
blown down or broken off in the last few years. 
This species flowers in May and bears rounded 
flower-headsabout half an inchinlength. The 
leaves of this kind sometimes vary so much in 
different plants that they might easily be taken 


for different species altogether. 


in theseislands can only be grown under. 


glass, that I have met with several kinds ‘through. Its bright golden flowers, globular 


doing well in the open. Even in the. 
very warmest spots, however, shelter is __ 


ruin the finest tree. A few years ago 
there was near the mouth of the Dart 


of Acacia dealbata, 25 feet in height. | 


At the end of February, when the tree 


A. armata does well in the open, forming 
a dense bush 5 to 6 feet in height and as much 


and sweet-scented, are borne in the spring, 
and its name is derived from its leaves being 


BS pa necessity, fare et day’s gale may _ terminated by thorny points. This kind also 


varies much in the shape and size of its leaves 
as well as in habit, giving rise to several named 


_ varieties of which the most distinct are angusti- 
at Kingswear, in a spot fully sheltered /*/a and pendu(a. 


from the northand east,agood specimen | 


A. ovata bears fragrant,globose flower-heads, 


_ bright yellow in colour, upon gracefully arch- 


ing shoots in the spring, but I have seen it still 
in flower at theend of June. Itsfoliageisovate. 
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A. melanoxylon has reached a height of 40 
feet in the south-west, flowering in March and 
April with pale yellow flowers in great abund- 
ance. Its foliage is entire and oblong. 

A. longifolia (or a species grown under this 
name) is fairly common in the south-west, 
being met with in many gardens. This bears 
globular, bright yellow flower-heads and its 
leaves, 8 inches in length and 3 of an inch in 
breadth, fully deserve the name /ongifolia. It 
appears probable, however, that the name 
of this species is really 4. retinoides, since 
the 4. /ongifoliaa grown on the Riviera bears 
rather rank-smelling, catkin-like flower-spikes 
springing from the leaf-axils, and is there 
known as the Caterpillar tree. Whether it be 
retinoides or longifolia, there is a variety of this 
Acacia known here as jforibunda, this being 
doubtless due to the fact that some plants of 
this species are flowerless, while others bloom 
well in quite a small state. I have known 
large specimens that never flowered and were 
eventually destroyed in consequence. 

A. cultriformis is a distinct species of loose 
habit with glaucous foliage, bearing racemes 
of deep-yellow flowers. I know of two good 
plants in the south-west, one at Trewidden 
covering a space of 12 feet by 8 on a wall, 
and another at Trebah, which covers a trellis 
5 feet in height and 6 feet in length in the 
open ground. 


A. Drummondiis a well-known greenhouse | 


plant and makes good growth in the open. It 
bears cylindrical spikes of pale yellow flowers 
and has pinnate leaves. 

A. Riceana is the most graceful in habit of 
all the Acacias and, though, as a native of 
Tasmania it is doubtless hardier than some 
other species, its slender, pendant shoots ren- 
der it unfitted for any position from which 
wind is not absolutely excluded. Its leaves 
are needle-like and the drooping, cream-white 
flower-panicles are borne in profusion from 
the extremities of the thin, arching shoots in 
May. It is unequalled for draping the roof of 
a conservatory. 

A. cordata is a rather uncommon species 
with sharply-pointed cordate leaves closely 
set on long, slender, Epacris-like shoots and 
bearing small, almost white flowers. This is 
growing well in the open at Tregye. 


' such as banisters, etc. 
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A. lophanthaisanother familiar conservatory 
plant and one largely used in sub-tropical gar- 
dening on account of its elegant foliage, which 
is, if possible, even more graceful than that of 
A. dealbata. At Trebah there is a plant 12 
feet in height and as much through, and at 
Rosehill, Falmouth, it has attained the same 
height and bears its greenish-yellow flowers 
through the winter. 

A. platyptera is a singular species possessing 
no leaves, but having the stems and branches 
edged with bright green wings, from half an 
inch to an inch in width and attached continu- 
ously throughout their entire length. The 
bright yellow, spherical flower-heads are borne 
in the autumn and winter. There is a large 
plant against a wall at Trewidden, where is 
also grown A. paradoxa, which bears yellow 
flowers in solitary heads. At Tregothnan I 
saw the fairly well-known 4. /inifolia, which 
bears in the autumn pale, creamy, globular 
flower-heads, and has long, narrow, drooping 
leaves or phyllodes, as well as 4. diffusa, A. 
calamifolia, and A. Jatifolia. 

S. W. FITZHERBERT. 
THE BEECH DISEASE. 

To the Editor of FLoRA AND SyLva. 
Str,—Your Beech-tree article made no allu- 
sion to the dread disease which, according to 
some writers in ‘‘ Nature Notes” is to leave 
the next generation with only a “picture 
knowledge” of this grand tree. Until my 
special attention was drawn toit some two years 
ago, I had hardly noticed the patches of grey 
fungus-like appearance on many of the Beech 
Trees here, but now it is quite clear that the 
disease is spreading and certainly killing some 
of the trees. One of these trees I have just cut 
down (although it might have lasted in a 
shabby condition for a few more years), and 
thinking it will be of interest to you I will 
to-morrow send by parcels post a piece of the 
bark and a section from one of the highest 
boughs. 

The interesting article on the Arbutus re- 
minds me that when in Victoria, British 
Columbia, we were greatly struck by the fine 
trees of the Common Strawberry Tree, and a 
friend, an architect there, spoke of the great 
value of the timber for interior work in houses, 
A. KINGSMILL. 
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THE CHINESE RHODODEN- 
DRONS, WITH A PLATE OF 
RHODODENDRON AUGUS- 
TINII.* 

Tue close of the nineteenth century 
and the dawn of the twentieth will be 
memorable in theannals of horticulture 
for the number of new plants intro- 
duced from China. From the time of 
Robert Fortune to the late “eighties” 
little was added to our gardens from 
Chinese sources. About twenty years 


ago, however, several French mission- | 


aries in China—notably the Abbé Dela- 
vay—collected botanical material and 
sent home seeds of a good number of 
plants. Among these were several 
Rhododendrons—such as R. racemo- 
sum, R. lacteum, and R. Delavayi. 


So faras horticulture (as distinct from 


botany) is concerned, we may look for- 


ward totheresults of Mr. E. H. Wilson’s 


| 


recent journeys in China as likely to | 


prove moreimportantthanany save, per- 
_is described by Dr. Henry, its discoverer, as 
| very rare, Messrs. Veitch have secured it and 
| it is growing in their Coombe Wood Nursery. 
It is a shrub of bushy habit and of medium 
size. The leaves are smooth, 6 to 8 inches long 


haps,thoseofFortune. And Fortune was 
favouredintworespects. He was practi- 
cally first in the field, and he wasable to 


introduce not only such wild plants as 


he came across but (what was of more | 


| 


| 


immediate value to horticulture) the | 


long-cultivated plants of the Chinese. 
As regards Rhododendrons, the only 
important one he introduced was &. 
Fortunez. There is now at Coombe 


Wood a great variety of young Rhodo- | 


dendrons, many of them very distinct | 
in appearance, and likely to prove of | 


great importance in the near future. In 
the following notes I have dealt only 
with such of the Chinese Rhododen- 


drons (as distinct from Azalea) as are 
or have been in cultivation. They form 
but a small proportion of the known 
species, and even of these several kinds 
have not yet flowered in this country, 
but it may be well to bring together 
such information asisavailable concern- 
ing them at the present date. 

On the whole the Chinese Rhodo- 
dendrons in many respects approach 
those of Northern India, in fact several 
species in the one region have an almost 
exact counterpart in the other. On the 
other hand not a few are quite distinct 
from any previously in cultivation, as, 
forinstance,thecharming R.racemosum, 
which represents in our gardens a per- 
fectly new type of Rhododendron. We 


_may reasonably hope, too, considering 


the latitudeand elevation at which many 
of them grow, that they will prove more 
generally hardy than the Himalayan 
species. 

Rhododendron aucubaefolium.—Although this 


by one-fourth as much in width ; they are 
broadest towards the apex, tapering towards 
the base. The flowers are said by Dr. Henry 
to be snow-white ; they are borne on slender 
stalks and measure 14 inches across. The 
species which is apparently a very distinct one, 
comes from the Hupeh province, Central 
China. 

R. Augustinii—The charming character of 
this Rhododendron is shown by the coloured 
plate, which gives the white-flowered form 


and one of the many coloured varieties. It is 


now cultivated in the Coombe Wood Nursery, 
and I saw some good plants—probably the 
finest in Europe—growing in M. de Vilmorin’s 


* From a drawing kindly supplied by M. Maurice de Vilmorin. 
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fruticetum at Les Barres, last July. The pic- 
ture gives a good idea of the plant, which is 
of free growth and is described by Dr. Henry 


(whose Christian name it bears) as anything | 


from 4 to ro feet in height. The leaves 
vary from 14 to 4 inches in length and are 
always more or less lanceolate. The flowers, 
each about 24 inches across, vary in colour 
from white to pink and pale purple. The widely 
spread corolla with its wavy margins and soft 
colouring makes this one of the most attrac- 
tive of the Chinese species. It is a common 
shrub throughout the mountains of Western 
China to the frontiers of Thibet, covering the 
cliffs which bound the river gorges with ver- 
dure and colour. 

R. auriculatum.—A native of the Patung 
district in the province of Hupeh, this plant, 
like so many others from the same region, was 


first discovered by Dr. Henry and has since | 
beenintroduced by Messrs. Veitch. Itis appar- | 


ently one of the most distinct of the new Chinese 
species. Dr. Henry describes it as of bushy 
habit though it is said to reach from 10 to 30 


feet in height, with leathery, oblong leaves 4 | 


to g inches in length. The apex of each leaf 
is rounded, with a pointed tip, and the base 
protruded at each side of the hairy stalk into 
a distinct lobe. The white or rosy-pink flowers 
are very fine, funnel-shaped, 3 inches deep 
and 44 inches wide at the mouth. Mr. E. H. 
Wilson regards this as one of the most beautiful 
of Chinese Rhododendrons. 

R. Champione.—Although this species was 
discovered in Hong Kong as long ago as 1849, 
it has always been a rare plant, though it has 
several times flowered at Kew. It is said to 
grow about 7 feet high and is remarkable in 
that the young shoots, leaves, and flower and 
leaf-stalks, are all thickly surfaced with bristly 


hairs. The flowers are borne in clusters of 4 | 


to 6 together, each flower being 34 inches 
across and bright pink. The species is very 
distinct and handsome, and it is a pity that it 
does not thrive under cultivation so well as 
the majority of Rhododendrons. Being tender, 
it requires cool greenhouse treatment. 

R. cilucalyx.—A well-marked group of the 
Asiatic Rhododendrons is characterised by 
bristly-hairy leaves and white flowers. R. for- 
mosum and R.cilatum of the Himalayan region 
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are well-known members of this group, and 
to it also belongs R. ci/ucalyx, a native of the 
mountains of Yunnan, although in this case 
the bristles are confined to the stalk. It was 
discovered by the Abbé Delavay who sent it 
to Paris, whence it reached Kew and flowered 
there five years ago. It is a very handsome 
plant, the flowers being fully 4 inches across, 
white, flushed with rose. As many as ten are 
borne in a cluster, making a very fine display. 
The species is distinguished by the long bristles 
on the calyx, but it is nearly allied to the 
Himalayan R. formosum. At Kew it is grown 
in an unheated greenhouse, but may possibly 
prove hardy. 

R. decorum.—Whilst it is not easy to fix on 
any character to distinguish thisR hododendron 
from R. Fortunei,itisnone the less very different 
and vastly inferior. The habit of cultivated 
plants is sparse and ungainly, nor does it flower 
so freely as R. Fortune: though its blossoms 
are equally fragrant and the corolla has seven 
divisions instead of the usual five. Its foliage 
is striking, the leaf measuring g inches by 4, 
and being peculiarly thick and rigid in texture; 
thecolouris grey-green with a distinct metallic 
lustre. As the old writers used to say, it is a 
plant for “the gardens of the curious.” 

R. Delavayi.—The close relation of many 
of the Chinese and Himalayan species is seen 
in this plant, which is allied to R. arboreum— 
the first of the Himalayan species to be grown 
in gardens. R. De/avayi is found in Yunnan 
at a height of 8,000 feet, and is likely there- 
fore to prove hardy in many parts of Britain. 
It flowered for the first time last year with Mr. 
Thomas Acton of Kilmacurrough, Co. Wick- 
low, whose garden is admirably suited to the 
more delicate Rhododendrons. The leaves are 
3 to 6 inches long, dark glossy green above, 
and covered beneath with a paleredtomentum. 
The flowers are borne in a compact rounded 
head as in R. arboreum ; they are 2 inches in 
diameter and dark red. 

R. Fordi.—T hough less showy in character, 
thiskindisdistinctandnotunattractive. There 
is a good stock of it at Kew and it has flowered 
there. Itwasfoundbyacollectorof Mr.C. Ford, 
latesuperintendent of the Hong Kong Botanic 
Garden, on the Lantao Island, Kwantung, 


_ China. The leaves are obovate, with broadly 
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rounded tips, and taper towards the base; the 
largestareabout 5 inches in length and 2 inches 
wide,andallarecoveredwith greyish tomentum 
underneath. The flowers are white faintly 
tinged with pink, and are rather lax in the 
truss and 14 inches across. A shrub of 8 feet 
high. 

R. Fortunei.—It is nearly fifty years since 
Robert Fortune introduced this plant from the 
Chekiang province of China, and nearly forty 
years since it first flowered, but it is still one 
oftherarest of Rhododendrons. It isa beautiful 
shrub and one of the finest of the true species 
that we can grow in the open air. Fortune 
saw it 10 to 12 feet high, but the largest plant 


that I know (though there are doubtless larger | 


ones in the country) is in the Rhododendron 
dell at Kew. This is 9 feet high and 12 feet 
through and every year is laden with flowers 
which fill the air with a sweet spicy odour, 
for it is the most fragrant of true Rhododen- 
drons. Its leaves are smooth, of a paler green 
than in most kinds, and 6 to 8 inches long. 
On first opening, the flowers have the petals 
beautifully crinkled and of a clear pale rose ; 
later they become almost white. An interest- 
ing race of hybrids has been raised by crossing 
this Rhododendron with other species. Mr. 
George Paul has raised the largest number of 
varieties, while others have originated with 
the late Mr. Luscombe and at Kew. This 
Fortune: group is useful as coming into flower 
somewhat earlier than most garden varieties, 
thus extending the season of beauty. 

R. hypoglaucum.—This is one of Dr. Henry’s 
discoveries in the province of Hupeh and has 
beenintroduced to cultivation though it has not 
yet flowered in this country. It bears rigidly 
coriaceous leaves, glaucous-white underneath, 


and measuring (with the stalk) 23 to 4 inches | 


in length. The flowers are in a loose cluster, 
and the corolla is 14 inches in diameter. The 
plant grows ro feet or more high. 

R. irroratum.—A native of the Yunnan 
mountains at elevations of 8,000 feet or more, 
this species may possibly prove to be hardy. 
It was discovered by the Abbe Delavay who 
sent seeds to Paris, whence it reached Kew in 
1890 and flowered there three years later. Its 
flowers are borne in a close head 5 or 6 inches 


across, and are white, suffused and spotted | 


| 


with rose. The corolla is 2 inches long 
and tubular, expanding at the mouth to 14 
inches across. This is one of the least pro- 
mising of the Chinese Rhododendrons. 

R. lacteum—The finest example of this 
speciesinthecountry (and probably in Europe) 
is growing in the garden of Mr. Thomas 
Acton at Kilmacurragh, Ireland. It is now 
seven or eight years since I saw it, but even 
then it was a remarkable plant. Of the older 
species it comes nearest to the Himalayan R. 
Fal/conert, and like that plant it probably takes 
many years to reach the flowering-state, when 
raised fromseed. It hasbroad,stoutleavesafoot 
or more in length and of oblong outline; the 
under-surface when young is covered with a 
beautiful white felt which becomes brown with 
age. The bell-shaped flowers are borne in a 
compact truss, each flower being 2 inches 
across. It is described as forming woods on 
the Koulapo Mountains, near Lankong in 
Yunnan. 

R. micranthum.—As the name suggests, this 
is remarkable for the small size of its flowers, 
which are only + inch across. Although 
known for more than half a century it has 
only recently come into cultivation, and is 
described as a bush sometimes reaching 20 
feet in height with small obovate leaves 14 
inches long, covered underneath with rust 
scales. The white flowers are bell-shaped and 
borne in terminal, many-flowered clusters. It 
occurs in various localities but is most abund- 
ant on the mountains near Pekin. 

R. pittosporefolium.—This plant was sent 
home by Mr. Wilson during his first visit to 
China, and young plants are now growing at 
Coombe Wood. Itappearstobea well-marked 


| species in which the leaves resemble some of 


the larger-leaved Pittosporums. They are 3 
to 4 inches long, quite smooth, lanceolate to 
oblanceolate in outline, and of glossy green. 
The flowers come in a loose terminal truss 
and are white, each flower (there being six or 
more in each cluster) being tubular at the 
base and 1 to 14 inches long, expanding into 
five deep lobes, and measuring about 14 inches 
across. Hupeh province. 

R. Przewalsku.—About six years ago this 
plant was sent to Kew from St. Petersburg, but 
has not yet flowered. It appears to have been 
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at first collected in the province of Kansu in 


1872, by the well-known Russian traveller after | 


whom it is named. 
to 5 inches long, and the white flowers are 
produced 12 to 15 together in a corymbose 
head. The corolla is bell-shaped with five 
rounded lobes. 

R. racemosum.—The most distinct and so 


It has leathery leaves 3 | 


far the most useful of the Chinese species. It 


is a low shrub, probably never much more 
than 3 feet high, and is specially adapted for 
the rock-garden, growing slowly, needing little 


root-room, and flowering in unfailing profu- | 


sion. Its leaves are dark green above, glaucous 
beneath, and vary from #to 14 inchesinlength. 
The flowers are an inch or a little more in 


diameter, white or pale rose in colour, and | 
slightly fragrant. It is their arrangement how- | 


ever that makes the species so distinct. Instead | 


of being confined to the usual rounded truss 


so characteristic of the Rhododendron, the | 
flowers comealso as side-clustersspringingfrom | 
the leaf-axils. At the flowering seasonin April, | 


each mature growth is transformed into a 
raceme of flowers, and hence the specific name. 
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somewhat sparsely habited shrub, its leaves 
and stems thickly covered with bristly hairs. 
The flowers, each rather less than 14 inches 
in diameter, are white flushed with rose ; the 
corolla is deeply cleft into five flatly-spreading 
lobes. Yunnan, at elevations of 8,000 feet. 
R. yunnanense.—To Messrs. Veitch belongs 
the credit of having introduced this charming 
plant to our gardens. I first saw it at Coombe 
Wood in 1894, and, a plant having been 
obtained for Kew, it flowered there three years 
later and was identified. It has not yet ripened 
good seed freely but can be easily increased by 
cuttings. In the Himalayan house at Kew it 
is already 6 feet high, forming a rather thin 
but not ungraceful shrub, somewhat scantily 
furnished with leaves. These are 2 to 3 inches 
long, elliptic-lanceolate and pointed, dark 
green, and covered with short bristles on the 


| upper surface. The flowers are 2 inches or so 


This charming little plant thrives under culti- | 
vation as well as any Rhododendron we possess. | 


It is perfectly hardy, can be freely increased 
by seed or cuttings, and flowers when 2 or 3 
inches high. Yunnan, at elevations of 8,000 
to 10,000 feet. 


R. rubiginosum.—The first time I saw this | 


plant was at Coombe Wood in 1894. It was 
then a small plant and had not flowered or been 


identified. Messrs. Veitch sent a plant to Kew | 


where it flowered in 1897 and produced seed. 
Unless it has been reintroduced recently, this 
plant is the parent of all those now in culti- 
vation, and although several groups of it exist 
at Kew it is still very scarce. Although a 
pretty shrub it is not what nurserymen call a 
market-plant. It stands stiffly erect, reaching 
4 to 6 feet high, with dull dark-green leaves 


2 to 3 inches long and broadly lance-shaped. | 


The flowers, produced in small trusses, are 2 
inches in diameter and bright rose spotted with 
crimson at the base of the upper petals. Yunnan. 

R. scabrifolium.—This pretty little plant was 
one of the discoveries of the Abbé Delavay 
and was first sent to Paris, coming to Kew in 
1888 where it fowered in 1890. It isasmall, 


in diameter, few in the cluster, white spotted 
with dark red on the upper part of the corolla. 
Thespecies comes from Yunnan, and although 
hardy should be given a sheltered spot. It 
blooms late in April or early in May. 


W. J. BEAN, Kew. 


THE NEW INCARVILLEAS. 
(To the Editor of Fora). 

Sir,—I consider the May number of Flora 
quite the most generally interesting yet issued, 
and both the colour plates are excellent. I 
have however found some inaccuracies in the 
article upon Incarvilleas which I should be 
glad to notice. By a printer’s error it refers 
to the Incarvilleas as perennial Begonias, evi- 
dently meaning Brgnomas, from the reference 
to handsome climbers in the context. Then 
as to the statement that seedlings of Incarvillea 
Delavayi flower in the second (or even the 
first) year of their existence, I do not think 
this possible, as I got seed from M. de Vil- 
morin when first sent out in 1893, and this 
came up very well but not one of the seed- 
lings flowered till 1896and many not till 1897. 
I have seedlings of I. grandiflora (or Fargesi 
as I think it should be called, having been 
first sent out by the Abbé Farges) sown in 
July of 1902 or as soon as ripe, now flower- 
ing nicely with three flowers on one stalk 6 
inches high ; I have not found them to last 
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ten or twelve days however, but about half | 
that time. With me also they come into | | 
flower quite a month sooner than those of J. | 

Delavayi. I fear we must give up hoping to | 
see the flower of J. compacta as I hear from > 
the partner of the late Dr. Regel in St. Peters- | 
burg that, though he has grown it for many | 
years he has only once seen it flower, in 1895. 
When figured in Gartenflora for September | 
1900, Dr. Regel pronounced it to be a form 
of grandiflora and not a true species. I am> 
pleased to read such a good account of J. sin- 
ensis, as I have seedlings of it up and had 
heard that it was worthless. I have also a> 
seedling of a cross between J. De/avayi and I. 
Fargest, whichshould be good. Though about | 


13 seedlings came up only one of them had 


green leaves, all the others having their seed- | . ; ‘ 
/1n this country and 2TOWS rampantly in 


leaves a yellowish-white devoid of chloro- | 
phyll or plant life-blood, and therefore could 
not live. Why such seeds should come up at 
all is a puzzle and ought to be studied by our 
scientists. My German friend who effected 
the cross and sent me the seed, when I reported 
the poor result wrote me that he had sown 
300 seeds and only got 5 green-leaved seed- 
lings. I do not consider either I. O/ge or 
vartabilis to be worth growing, having flow- | 
ered and discarded them both many years ago; | 
their flowers are small and dull-coloured, and | 
never open more than one at a time, no matter | 
how many there may be on the flower-stem. | 
I wish however that I could get seed of J. | 
Beresowski, Bonvaloti or lutea. I see Mr. Wilson 
has sent Veitch a new Incarvillea,so hope that 
it may be one of these. I have now the im- 
proved form of the golden-flowered TreePxony 
from China—Peonia lutea superba—coming 
nicely into flower, when I hope to compare 
it with the original form. 
W. E. GUMBLETON. 

MeEconopPsIs BELLA.—Our readers will be inter- 
ested to learn that that clever grower of rare 
plants, Herr Max Leichtlin of Baden-Baden, 
has so far succeeded with this lovely but | 
rebellious little plant of the Himalayan ie 
zone, that it is now coming into flower | 
in his garden. We hope to secure a photo- 
graph or drawing of the plant while at its | 
best, and some account from Herr Leichtlin | 
of how he has won this cultural triumph. 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS. 
SucH uncertainty exists in the names of 
_Mesembryanthemums, that one writes 
of them with difhdence. In many cases 
the published descriptions of species are 


quite unlike the plants grown under the 


same names inthe best collections in the 
British Isles. The only method by which 
one can hope to arrive at correctness of 
name is by sending flowers to Kew, a 


step that well repays the slight trouble 


involved. M. edule, the plant of our 


engraving, known at the Cape as the 
Hottentot Fig, is the commonest kind 


the south-west. In the Isles of Scilly 
it is a veritable weed, and at Newlyn 
Harbour spreads a veil of foliage over a 
wall lapped at its foot by the salt water. 
Another plant, of which a small portion 


_is shown, grows upon a rocky ledge just 


outside the mouth of the River Dart, 
covering 18 yards in length and with a 
breadth of 14 feet at its widest part. On 
therightit overhangsadeep fissure filled 


_by the tideat high-water, while in front, 


at a distance of about 4 yards, the cliff 
falls sheer to the sea 30 feet beneath. 


| During themany yearsthat Ihave known 
it, this example has never bloomed with 
| anything approaching the profusion of 


flower displayedin the summer of 1904, 
indeed, even in its native hauntsin South 
Africa, I have never met with it in such 
|a fine eho 

A species bearing far handsomer flow- 
ers than M. edule is M. acinaciforme. 
This has deep rose-coloured blossoms 
fully 4 inches across, and does fairly 
well at Kingswear, S. Devon, though 
_it doesnot bloomevery year. Its foliage 
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is almostidentical with that of M.edu/e. bright rose ; M. rostratum, yellow; and 
Some years ago I brought a scarlet- MM. t“grinum,chiefly remarkable for the 
flowered Mesembryanthemumfromthe fiercely-spined leaves that suggest a 
Capeand gave cuttings tothethen head- tiger’s open jaws. 
gardener at Abbotsbury Castle. On Mesembryanthemum are not every- 
visiting these gardensa year laterI found body’s flowers, for there are few spots 
it in bloom, and it was pointed out to in the British Isles where they succeed 
me as being identical with the plant permanently in the open. Warmth, a 
grown there under the name of MM. porous soil, and nearness to the sea, 
ameenum, which, by the way, did not seem to be necessary to their successful 
bear the slightest resemblance to the culture. The best collection known to 
M. amenum described in horticultural me is that at Tresco Abbey, Isles of 
dictionaries. M. tenuifolium isanother Scilly, where 120 species were grown 
a few years ago. Here peat 
and disintegrated granite form 
a porous soil and the little 
islands are surrounded by the 
sea. At Abbotsbury Castle, 
Dorsetshire, there is another 
fine collection. The rock-gar- 
den here is situated just above 
the Chesil Beach and in westerly 
gales the flying spindrift must 
sea fee 0, freely sprinkle the plants, but 
THE HoTTENTOT FIG (Mesembryanthemum edule). Engraved for they are plainly well satisfied 
ae Bee Mas OO ERIE with their surroundings. In 
very brilliant scarlet,if possible brighter the south-west, on the coast, old plants 
than the last, a large plant in full bloom | are rarely killed during the winter, but 
in the sunshine at Abbotsbury being so cuttings are usually taken toreplace any 
vivid that it was difficult to keep the old and woody specimens that may dis- 
eyes fixed upon it. Both these kinds appear through failing vigour. Inland, 
grow and flower at Kingswear, as do even only half a mile from the sea, the 
M. aurantiacumwith deep orangeflow- plants rarely live through the winter, 
ers, on plants of whicha solitary blossom especially if in heavy soil. 
or two is generally to be found any S. W. FITZHERBERT. 


month in the winter, and species grown FLoweER Names,—It irritates me tosee mascu- 


_ linenames given to flowers. Whyin catalogues 
under the names of M. caulescens, deep should graceful flowers figure so often under 


red; M. aureum, yellow; M.lepidum, the names of soldiers—famous, and brave 

white ; M. curvifolium, flesh ; M. in- | enough, it may be, but rough ; or of savants, 

claudens. rose: M. Lineolatum pink . | whose names bristle with consonants? Ought 
b) b>] e >) >] 


M Wa lenis not every Rose to bear a feminine name ‘-— 
-proaucium,rosy-purple; f.70seu, | Ay pyoNse KARR. 


| 
| 
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(exclusive of Mexico), by Charles Sprague > 


Sargent, illustrated ; Houghton Mifflin and 

Co., Boston and New York. 6 dollars wet. 
This book is welcome to us, for its interest 

and its use to all concerned with trees. 


for most of its trees are hardy and happy in our 


country. Some 630 trees are described, and | 
the drawings by Mr. Faxon are sufficiently — 


clear to enable one to identify thespecies. The 
descriptions are well done, but, as is the case 
with all botanical works, the rule is to give first 
and undue importance to many little features 
which could be very well shown in small cuts, 
whilst such things as stature, character, value, 
and endurance of timber, and the picturesque 
beauty of the trees when grouped, are too often 
ignored. A good point is that English names 
are given; but the omission of synonyms is to 
be regretted in the face of so many changes of 
name having taken place, especially of plants 
known for ages in Europe, under other names 


To | 
us the rich flora of North America is precious, | 


“ A tree, while young with slender horizontal or slightly 
ascending branches in regular whorls usually of 5 branches; 


| at maturity often 100 feet, occasionally 250 feet high, with 


atall straight stem of 3 to 4 feet or rarely 6 feet in diameter; 
when crowded in the forest with short branches forming 
a narrow head, or rising above its forest companions with 
long lateral branches sweeping upward in graceful curves, 
the upper branches ascending and forming a broad open 
irregular head, and slender branchlets coated at first with 
rusty tomentum, soon glabrous, and orange-brown in their 
first winter. Bark on young stems and branches thin, 


| smooth, green tinged with red, lustrous during the summer, 


becoming 1 to 2 inches thick on old trunks and deeply 
divided by shallow fissures into broad connected ridges 
covered withsmall closely appressed purplish scales. Wood 
light, not strong, straight-grained, easily worked, light 
brownoften slightly tinged with red ; largely manufactured 
into lumber, shingles, and laths, used in construction for 
cabinet-making, the interior finish of buildings, wooden- 
ware, matches, and the masts of vessels. 

“Distribution. Newfoundland to Manitoba, through 
the northern states to Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Iowa, and 
along the Alleghany Mountains to eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee and northern Georgia, forming nearly. pure 
forests on sandy drift soils, or more often in small groves 


' scattered in forests of deciduous-leaved trees on fertile well- 


than those given in this book. For example, — 
the noble everyreen Magnolia is here given | 
the singular name of M. fetida, when to us in | 
Europe it stands for all that is most grateful | 
in odourand charming ineffect. Another good 
point is the simple, comprehensive index; the | 


author is to be congratulated upon not having 
followed the common and confusing way of 
many writers, of having a separate index for 
the English names, names of places, etc. 


The recent discoveries in Hawthorns, here | 


fully described, are amazing. It is difficult to 
believe that there can be such an immense 
number of them, no less than 140 pages being 
devoted to Crategusalone. It would bestrange 
if, among so many, we should fail to find some 
beautiful kinds for our gardens. A fair ex- 
ample of the author’s way of dealing with his 


subject will be gathered from his description of | 


the White Pine (Pius Strobus) as follows :— 


“Leaves soft bluish-green, whitened on the ventral side 
by 3 to 5 bands of stomata, 3 to 5 inches long, mostly turn- 


ing yellow and falling in September in their second season, | 


or persistent until the following June. Flowers: stamin- 
ate yellow, pistillate bright pink, with purple scale margins. 
Fruit fully grown by July 1st of the second season, 5 to 11 
inches long, opening and discharging itsseeds inSeptember; 
seeds narrowed at the ends, +-inch long, red-brown mottled 
with black, about one fourth as long as their wings. 


drained soil, also on the banks of streams, river-flats, or 
rarely in swamps.” 

The author is to be congratulated on the 
production of such a handy, practical, and 
excellent book. 


Witp PLaNTs As A GUIDE To Sorts.—The 
natural vegetation of any given district is often 
a good guide to soils ; but when we take the 
whole range of the country, differing so much 
in its rainfall, soil, and other conditions, they 
are occasionally deceptive. Plants that, in a 
warm and sunny district may resort to the 
shelter of woods, will in high and cool districts 
flourish in the open. Still, we have certain 
large lines which we are justified in following, 
and land that will not grow Oaks may yet 
grow excellent timber trees. Also we have 
to think that trees may grow and live long in 
a soil, and never attain perfection in it. Oak 
will grow anywhere in certain districts, but 
will not reach a profitable size ; and it is a 
mistake to grow forest trees of any kind 
where they cannot be grown as profitable 
timber. Enormous areas of our country are 
covered with Heather, which often grows in 
the most barren land ; such soil may often be 
well planted with the hardier Pines and 
Birches, but often also is so full of acid that 
Pines will not thrive in it. The common 
Juniper is an ornamental plant in certain dis- 
tricts of the south of England, but in soil that 
will not grow other trees well. 
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IN LILAC TIME. 

Ir the Japanese had Lilacs as varied 
and good as their Cherries and Plums 
they would probably have a Lilac festi- 
val. The late Sir Richard Owen used 
to invite his friends in ‘‘lilac-time” to 
his garden at Sheen, and where these 
lovely shrubs are well done they afford 
beautiful effects in the home landscape 
as well as charm in the hand and fra- 
erance. To no family has the harm 
done by grafting been more injurious 
than to the Lilac. Everywhere grafted 
on Privet for the sake of cheapness and 
ease of increase, it has proved an alliance 
that they resent by dying. I lost ten 
years through such a collection, grafted 
on Privet, that I got from M. Baltet; 
instead of growing up they grew down 
and nearly all of them have slowly 
perished. And so it has been in many 
gardens where Lilacs have been put in 
the shrubberies but rarely show their 
fine value, though so many superb vari- 
eties have been raised of recent years. 
In our country the best results from 
Lilacs are often seen about farm-houses 
and in small gardens where the Persian 
Lilac on its own roots, and perhaps a 
few common kindsalso, are grown. The 
degradation of the Lilac is best seen in 
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[ Monthly. 
the London squares like Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and St. James’s Square, where the 
bushes are allowed to run wild but are 
cut underneath to allow of the useless 
and ugly digging. When it sows itself 
in the open the bush naturally takes a 
pretty habit, but this way of pruning in- 
verts itsshape and is ruinous inall ways. 

What we have to secure is the full 
value of the varieties that we now have, 
with their long racemes beautiful in 
colourifonly well grown. Toeftect this 
the first thing is to insist that none shall 
be grafted on the Privet. The best way 
toincrease Lilacsisby cuttings or layers, 
or by grafting on vigorous plants of the 
Common Lilac. Some growers say that 
they will not grow so well on their own 
roots, but this is not the case. Seeds of 
the finer varieties should be sown and 
in that way one might get strong plants 
and perhaps some charming newkinds. 
As to arrangement, the best way is to 
group our Lilacs in the sunlight: they 
are too often put away among mixed 
shrubs where they deteriorate owing to 
crowding and other causes. No plants 
more deserve a clear space in the open 
sun, where they can ripen their wood 
and be free from the encroachments of 


coarser neighbours. 
N 
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Pruninc.—Lilacs are too often ne- 


glected in this way though few shrubs 


are better worth pruning, without which | 
they are apt to become a tangled mass 


of shoots and we do not get the fine 
full thyrses of bloom that are seen in 


“stalky,” the aim being to secure 
healthy and open growth during sum- 
mer. Cutting back in winter is wrong, 


because the flowers are produced onthe | 


wood of the previous year, and cutting 


back to a stiff ugly outline does not 


near—very cold soils and situations are 
against success. 

Increase.—Lilacs grow freely from 
seed, if sown as soon as ripe. Cuttings 
are best made from the young wood in 


early summer, struck in sand on a hot- 
French gardens. On fading, the flowers | 
should be removed, and the small and 
weak shoots also if the plants are too — 


bed where they root in six to eight 
weeks. Layering should be done in 
early autumn, or suckers may be taken 
in spring and root readily. When once 
we have the Lilac on its own roots, 


‘increase from suckers is easier than the 


deserve the name of pruning. To prune | 
is to help the natural shape of the bush 

and let the light into it, so that it can | 
concentrate its energy on a number of | 


strong flowering-shoots. 

Sort._—We read sometimes that the 
Lilac will do in any soil, and so it may 
in some districts where the soil is warm 
and good, as in much of Ireland where 
the Rouen Lilac, commonly called the 
Persian, makes such lovely trees. In 
certain heavy soils Lilacs are slow in 
erowth and do not ripen their wood 


well or flower so freely as in soils of an | 


open nature. If we are not so fortunate 
as to possess this open soil we must 


make it so if the Lilacs are to do well. . 


Cold places in valleys are not so good 
for them, especially where heavy soil 


occurs, because being early, the bloom | 


is often caught by late frosts. There- 
fore, in addition to warm soil we should 


from a warmer and sunnier land than 
our own—Transylvania andthe regions 


common nursery way, though some 
kinds sucker less freely than others. 
Layers are the best for high-class work. 
As to grafting, though the Common 
Lilac is far better than the fatal and 
ugly Privet, it is not so good as ‘own 
roots,” for there is always the chance 
of finding flowers of a choice variety 


mixed up with those of the common 


kind. Beside this, where the flower- 


_ garden hasany such collection of shrubs 


and flowers as we now possess, the 
_gardener has no time for the labour of 


watching and removing suckers, which 


in a rational system of propagation do 
not trouble him. 


Tue Besr Kinps.—Though some of 
the old varieties were beautiful—even 
the Common Lilac when well-grown— 
to have a good Lilac-time it is essential 
to have the newer varieties raised in 
France and remarkable for their size, 
and range of colour. The best are: — 

Stnctes. White—Marie Legraye, 


Princess Alexandra, Frau Dammann, 
try and secure positions not too low. 
downand somewhat sheltered. Coming | 


Madame Moser, alba pyramidats. 
Pink—Dr. Regel, Eckenholm, First 


Lichtenstein, Schermerhornu, Jacques 


Callot,and Lovanensis. Dark flowers— 
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Dr. Lindley, Ludwig Spith, Aline | gether in the sheath as only Nature can 


Mocqueris, 
Volcan, Philémon, Président Massart. 

Dovusies. White— Madame Le- 
moine, Madame Casimir Périer, Obé- 


lisqgue, Madame Abel Chatenay. Laven- 


der and blue—<A/phouse Lavallée, 


Président Grévy, Lamarck, Léon Simon, 


Monument Carnot, Condorcet, Doyen 


Keteleer, Guixot, Marc Micheli. Dark 
shades—Charles ‘foly, Colbert, Geor- 


Toussaint L’ Ouverture, pack. ‘The branches of the panicle and 


their innumerable divisions are all up- 
right and parallel, pale green and soft, 


held in position by the sheath. The 


spikelets are thin, soft, faintly tinged 
with green, and like the florets, still 


closed. Asin most other grasses, they 


possess a double outer wrapper which 


acts as common involucre to the florets 


ges Bellair, La Tour ad Auvergne, 
Souvenir de Louis Thibaut, Maréchal 


de  Bassompierre. Rosy - lilac — 
Madame Fules Finger, Rosea grandi- 


flora, and Emile Lemoine. 


deria, Stapf.) 
THE common Pampas Grass of gardens 
is familiar to us all. Introduced into 
this country more than half a century 
ago, it has remained one of the most 
ornamental grasses of our parks and 
gardens. Who would miss its stately 
silvery plumes, rising on faultless shafts 


and consists of the so-called ‘“‘lowerand 
upper glumes.” Similarly, each floret 
has its own wrapper of two pieces, a 
lower and outer one known as the 
‘“‘valve” or ‘flowering-glume,” and an 


upper and inner one called “ palea.” 


THE PAMPAS GRASSES. (Corsa- 


Glumesand valvesare somewhat similar, 
but whilst the glumes are quite smooth, 


the valves are frequently covered in the 


lower part of their outer surface with 


long silky hairs, at this stage folded 
tightly to them. Lastly, each floret 


encloses a flower proper, built on the 


froma large tussock of long, dark-green - 


leaves, slightly twisted and falling in 


in coming, but when, in the height of | 


summer, the verdure of the garden has 
attained its deepest, then the young 
plumes swathed in pale green sheaths 
emerge from the heart of the tussock 
where they have long been forming. 


Borne upwards on the rapidly extend-_ 


ing shafts, they slip clear of their tight | 


wrappers and gradually unfold in all 


their grace of colour and lustre. Each | 
plume contains thousands of small | 


spikelets and each spikelet from 3 to 


plan of the typical grass-flower, save 
that it is either male or female, and 
contains the organs of the other sex in 


an arrested or rudimentary condition. 
delicate curves? The plumes are late | 


6 florets, which have lain packed to-_ 


Thus the male flowers consist of 2 little 
scales (/odici/es), 3 stamens, and a rudi- 
mentary pistil ; thefemale flowers show 
2 lodicules, 3 rudimentary stamens 
(staminodes), and the pistil. 

As the creased wings of a butterfly 
emerging from the chrysalis unfold, 
stretch, dry, and stiffen, so do the parts 
of the panicle when the flowering stage 
isreached. The branches and branch- 
lets lengthen, diverge, and stiffen, the 
glumes spread, the florets gape, and the 
hairs at the back of the valves rise al- 
most at right angles. In the male plant 
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the fugacious anthers dangle on the 


tips of long filaments; in the female 


the small feathery stigmas protrude from | 
the base of the floret. The degree of. 
this expansion varies with the individual | 
—-possibly also according to race—and _ 


conditions of temperature, light, and 
moisture. Where the branchlets remain 


short and erect, stiffening soon, the’ 
anicle is compact and rigid, like a 


distaff. On the other hand it is looser 
and more graceful in proportion as the 


partslengthenand unfold toa drooping | 
and often a symmetrical habit, with the 


branches hanging more or less to one 
side. In this process of unfolding the 
plant can, to some extent, be assisted 
artificially by opening or pushing back 


the sheath a few days before it would 


do so if left to itself. Deprived of their 


natural support, and not having yet 


gained their normal rigidity, the bran- 


ches and branchlets fall apartand droop 
more readily, and the plumes become 
loose and fluffy. This little trick 1s 


tations of California, the fluffy heads 
fetching a better price for indoor de- 
coration. 


The glumes and valves of the mature | 


floretare delicately membranous ; their 
surface is smooth—apart from the long 
fine hairs of the valves—and their tissues 


filled with air from which they derive | 


their beautiful lustre. Sometimes, and 


particularly in the male panicle, a deli- | 
cate pinkish hue is also present, which | 


hasits originin small quantities of av¢ho- 
cyanin, the commonest colouring prin- 
ciple of red or blue flowers. In misty 
or wet weather the air in the tissues of 
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the glumes and valves is replaced by 
water, with the consequence that their 
lustre disappears, the spikelets close up, 
the panicles contract or collapse, and 
though fine weather may follow, they 
never fully regain their beauty. It is 
thereforein dry seasons that we see them 
at their best. 

In most grasses the spikelets fall apart 
or shake away entire as soonasthe grains 
are ripe. But this is not the case with 
the male panicles of the Pampas-grass, 
and even the female plumes break u 
slowly, if their seeds ripen at all, which 
in this country seldom happens. The 
plumes last therefore for many weeks 


even in the open, until the rough winds 


of autumn break the shafts,and it is this 
endurance which makes the dried heads 
so valuable for indoor decoration. 
Thave said that the Pampas-grass first 
came to this country more than half a 
centuryago. It was in 1843 that David 
Moore of Glasnevin received seed from 


James ‘Tweedie—at that time collecting 
used in the ereat Pampas-grass plan- | 


inthe Argentine. Its actual discoverer 
however was Frederick Sellow of Pots- 
dam, a successful plant-collector who, 
about 1814, set out to explore Brazil 
under the patronage of Sir Joseph Banks 
and Aylmer Bourke—a fact not gener- 
ally known. Subsequently he travelled 
with Prince Maximilian von Wied 
(1815-1817), and in 1819 with Van 
Olfers of the Prussian Legation. On 
this occasion he reached Uruguay (or 
the Banda Oriental as it was then 
called) and discovered the Pampas- 
grass somewhere near Montevideo. We 
know nothing more about this dis- 
covery, for Sellow was drowned soon 
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after his return to Rio wane ne 
no account of his travels. His collec- 
tions however reached Berlin in safety, 
and from them (in 1825) Sprengel de- 
scribed our plant under the name 
Arundo dieca. At that time the grasses 
were very badly defined, and 4rundo 
in particular contained many species 
with nothing in common save a super- 
ficial resemblance. This first name was 
unfortunate, for Loureiro had already 
described another grass under the same 
name ; three years later therefore 
Schultes proposed the name 4rundo 
se/loana tor Sprengel’s Arundo dieca. 
This was hardly suggested before italso 
was superseded, for in the following 
year Nees von Esenbeck removed the 
Pampas-grass from 4rundo only to 
referitto another genus equally distinct 
—that of Gynerium. In this genus it 
stood for nearly seventy years as Gy- 
nerium argenteum, until (in 1897) I 
pointed out the wide differences of habit 
and structure existing between the Pam- 
pas-grass and the true Gynerium—G, 
saccharoides. It is however only fair to 
state that Lindley remarked, as early as 
1851, that these two plants were by no 
means of the same genus, and Lemaire, 

relying on this authority, proposed ihe 
name Moorea for Gynerium argenteum 
(1855). However, no one followed the 
matter up, and buried in the ‘‘Miscellan- 


ées” of ahorticultural journal, Lemaire’s | 
name fell into oblivion and only came | 
to my notice accidentally several years” 


after I had established the genus Corta- 


deria, and when the name Moorea had - 
names which the grass had received, ar- 


already been used fora group of Orchids. 


ne up Lemaire’s name as a tribute to 
the great Irish horticulturalist. The 
name Cortaderia was suggested by the 
fact that Cortaderais one of the common 


CORTADERIA QUILA AT “ BELGROVE,” QUEENSTOWN. 
Engraved for “ Flora” from a photograph. 


names by which the Pampas-grass and 
some of its allies are known in South 
America, and as, among the specific 


Otherwise I would not have failed to | gentewm was the most generally known, 
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I formed the combination Cortaderia 
argentea for the Pampas-grass. 
It is not my intention to describe 


nerium and Cortaderia, but I will just 
remark that Gynerium (of which only 
one species 1s known) isa very tall grass 


with the habit of the Sugar Cane and 


growing in companies at the waterside. 


Tt is a native of tropical America and _ 


a good specimen exists in the Victoria- 
Regia House at Kew. Nor will I for 
the present discuss whether Cortaderia 


should not take in certain species which | 


are still (though inmy opinion wrongly) 
referred either to Gynerium or Arundo; 


| feet long. Leaf-blades up to 6 feet by 3 to 5 lines. Panicles 


I to 2 feet by 4 to 6 inches, often with the branches directed 
towards one side, looser, more nodding and silvery in the 
male, silky and feathery in the female. Spikelets 3 to 6 
flowered ; glumes very narrow with a long fine point 6 to 


_ 8 lines long; valves very similar to the glumes, glabrous 


fully the characters which divide Gy- 


or very scantily hairy in the male (hence its more silvery 
lustre) and densely hairy in the female (whence its silky 
panicle), hairs 3 to 4 lines long. Staminodes very minute, 


| yg toy}; lines long, cylindrical, without (or almost without) 
| trace of an anther. 


Thisisthe common Pampas-grass of gardens. 
It varies under cultivation in the size, colour, 
shape, and looseness of the plume, and Files 
produces forms with variegated leaves. Some 
of these variations have been named by growers 
as though they were distinct species or fixed 
varieties, but as they are usually merely indi- 
vidual variations which do not cometrue from 
seed, it seems best to avoid this method of 
naming. Thus, Cortaderia Wesserlingumight be 


known asC. argentea “Wesserling,” and C.Sten- 


in any case the five species which T 
referred to Cortaderia five years ago. 
| eastern parts of the Argentine, about as far as 


(no new kinds have been added since) 
would have to stand as a distinct natural 
group. ‘They would in any case re- 
present Corzaderia proper, and to them 


lio uo. lat, 


I confine myself. They are all similar | 


in general appearance, and although 


they might be easily distinguished if. 


seen side by side ina garden, they are 
rather difficult to recognise when dried 
and trimmed to size for the herbarium, 
but on such material I have to fall back 
as only three out of the five species are 
in cultivation. In these circumstances 
I shall need to introduce technicalities, 
and tounderstand them I would ask the 
reader to keep in mind what has been 


spikelets of the Pampas-grass, the re- 


marks on this point holding good for 


all the Cortaderia proper. Thefollow- 


ing arethe species at present known:— 


CoRTADERIA ARGENTEA.—Flowering culms 6 to 8 feet | 


high without the plume (in California they are stated to 
attain as much as 20 feet), uppermost internode 2 to 2} 


ackeri as C. argentea “ Stenacker,” and so on. 
The home of this species is southern extra- 
tropical Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the 


It is mainly found in the neigh- 
bourhood of water-courses, in marshes and 
similar places, but is by no means one of the 
characteristic grasses of the vast plains gener- 
ally called “ Pampas.” The name Pampas- 
grass, which first appears in “‘ Paxton’s Flower 
Garden” of 1850, can therefore hardly be 
considered appropriate. I have already traced 
the history of the plant up to its introduction 


into this country, whence it soon spread to 


| specimens. 


the continent. Vast plantations of Pampas- 
grass have sprung up in California, where it 


» was grown for profit as long ago as 1874. 


The crop of 1889 from the Santa Barbara 


plantations was estimated at onemillion plumes. 


C. ARAUCANA.—Thisis only known to mefrom herbarium 
It is evidently a smaller plant than C. argentea 
with slender and shorter culms. Leaf-blades up to 4 feet, 
by 3 lines wide. Panicles 9 to 15 inches by 2 to 24 inches, 


_ oblong, erect, and very dense, straw to light bronze-coloured 


| in the dry state, very lustrous, almost alike in both sexes. 


said as to the general structure of the | 


Spikelets 4 to 7 flowered ; glumes somewhat broader than 
in C. argentea, prolonged as a very long and fine point 7 
to 8} lines long; valves very similar to ‘the glumes, hairy 
in both sexes but more so in the female, hairs 2 lines long, 
middle nerves drawn out intoa fine bristle 3 to 5 lines long. 
Staminodes with very minute short thick filaments, and 
minute rudimentary anthers. 


This is a native of Southern Chili (Valdivia, 
Chiloé) but nothing is known as to its manner 
of growth. It is a handsome plant and would 
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makea good addition to our ornamental grasses. 
The lustre of the dense panicles is exquisite 
and their colour probably white, the tinge of 
yellow or bronze in the dry plumes being 
probably due to the action of time. 


C. speciosA.—This is also known to me only from her- 
barium specimens. Culms rather stout, height unknown, 
uppermost internode over 18 incheslong. Leaf-blades over 
18 inches long by 34 lines wide. (I suspect that the leaves 


selected by the collectors do not show the full length, but | 
were rather chosen to fit the drying paper.) Panicles 12 | 


to 15 inches long by 2 to 2} inches wide, oblong, very 


dense, or (in the male) lax, erect, with an ‘elegant silky | 
to 4 flowered ; glumes and valves in | 
this and the following species decidedly shorter than in | 


lustre. Spikelets 3 


those first described, * glumes 4 to 54 lines long, 4 line 
wide, with slender /minutely two-toothed tips. Valves with 
very ‘slender tips and the central nerve often prolonged as 
a short bristle, 5 to 64 lines long in the male, somewhat 
shorter in the female, hairy, hairs 2 to 24 lines long. 
Staminodes with very fine filaments, } line long, and minute 
but distinct anthers. 


C. speciosa is found growing in masses on 
the banks of rivers and the edges of swamps 
from the foot of the Cordilleras down to the 
coast, and from 25 to 38° of S. lat. Accord- 
ing to Meyen it forms with the Spanish Cane 
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usually flexuous and nodding, loosely branched, the whole 
panicle silvery or straw-coloured and with a tinge of mauve 
or purple, that of the male very lustrous, of the female silky. 
Spikelets 3 to 5 flowered ; glumes and valves extremely 
delicate, glumes very narrow, 5 to 54 lines long with the 
nerve evanescent below the tips; valves up to 6 lines long, 
narrowing to a long fine point, glabrous or very sparsely 
hairy in the male, copiously hairy in the female, hairs 2 
to 24 lines long. Staminodes very fine, often with clavate 
tips or very minutely rudimentary anthers. 


Common in certain parts of the Andes from 
Bolivia to Ecuador, ascending to over 12,000 
feet. This was originally described as Gynerium 
Quila by Esenbeck,who mistook it for Molino’s 
Arundo Quila, which is a Bamboo of the genus 
Chusquea. Subsequently it was redescribed as 
Gynerium jubatum by Lemoine. I transferred 
it in 1897 to Cortaderia as C. Qui/a, but by 


| an oversight it appeared 1 in the following year 


and the Common Reed, wide andimpenetrable _ 
beds along the lower Copiapo River, “ waving | 


its glistening plumes like silver flags.” This 
species would also well repay the trouble of 
introduction to our gardens. 


C. RUDIUSCULA.—Culms shorter and more slender than 


those of C. argentea. Leaf-blades up to 4 feet by upwards | 


of 4 inch wide. Panicles 12 to 18 inches long and 4 to 5 
inches wide, oblong, more or less nodding, often lobed, 
usually very dense, those of the male scarcely shining, 
of the female coarsely silky. Spikelets 3 to 5 
glumes 4 to 44 lines long, up to $ line broad, with minutely 
two-toothed tips; valves tapering from a relatively broad 
base to fine rigid points about 4 lines long, scantily hairy 
in the male, copiously hairy in the female, hairs stiff, 3 
to4lineslong. Staminodes very small, with thick filaments 
and indistinct rudimentary anthers. 

This seems to be the common species of 
the Argentine Sierras and the Cordilleras, 
from 35° S. lat. northwards. It has also 
been found on the western side of the Andes 
and ascends to considerable altitudes where it 
is much dwarfed. Like its congeners it prefers 
the neighbourhood of water. I know it only 
from dried specimens, but so far as we may 
judge from them it is the least ornamental of 
the species enumerated here, though on the 
other hand it ought to be the hardiest of all. 

C. Our.a.—Culms very variable in height. Leaf-blades 
very long and up to 4 inch wide. Panicle 1 to 2 feet long, 


the lower branches much longer than in any of the pre- 
ceding species, often more than a foot long, very slender, 


as Cortaderia Jubata i in the Botanical Magazine. 
Cortaderia Quila is probably the most graceful 
of all the Cortaderas, but unfortunately it is 
also the least hardy. It was introduced to 
cultivation by Lemoine of Nancy in 1876, 
from seeds collected on Chimborazo by the 
Swiss traveller B. Roezl. 


Kew. OTTO STAPF. 
We add a few notes upon 
ead 4 the behaviour of this rare and 


charming plant in the warmer 
parts of our country, for which, as well 


-as for the original of our engraving on 


flowered ; | 


p. 173, we are indebted to Mr. W. E. 
Gumbleton, of Belgrove, Queenstown. 
He says :— 

I have grown this most beautiful and’ 
eraceful of all its family for about 
twenty-five years, since it was first in- 
troduced by Victor Lemoine of Nancy, 
who received seed of it from its dis- 
coverer—the collector Roezl—from 
Chimborazo. It has one great draw- 
back (preventing its introduction into 
general cultivation), which consists in 
its being unfortunately the least hardy 
member of its family, as it is unable to 
bear any severe frost without injury, if 


not death. When first I began to grow 
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it, it differed from all other varieties Ne | 
Pampas Grass in having three distinct | Tuts plant was first exhibited in the 
flowerings in each year: one in July | group of Orchids put up by Messrs. 
simultaneously with that of Arundo Sander at the Holland House Show of 


conspicua (known to some as the Sum- | 
mer Pampas), another in September, 
and a third at the end of October. 


But the climate of the mild sea-board | 


of the south of Ireland has now changed 
all this and brought about one flower- 


ing, soon after the blooming of the 
Arundo and before that of any other 
The peculiarity | 
in which lies its great charm consists | 


first in the beautiful rosy-purple silky 


form of Pampas Grass. 


sheen of its inflorescence, and then the 


even distribution of its flower panicles | 


on both sides of the stem, whereas 
those of all other varieties are either 
perpendicular, like a fox’s-brush, or all 
drooping to one side. 
stems are very tall, reaching to an 


ZYGONISIA ROLFEANA.* 


the Royal Horticultural Society in June, 


_1902,whenit gained an award of merit. 
Passing into the famous collection of 


The flower | 


average height of 10 feet, and so many 


that my plant produced at one time as 
many as forty-six spikes. No one who 
has seen a good specimen of this. fine 
plant in its full beauty will, I think, 
object to its being addressed, 
Ave Cortaderiarum Regina gracillima 
et pulcherrima. 

The man who has planted a garden feels 
that he has done something for the good of 


the world. He belongs to the producers. It 
is a pleasure to eat of the fruit of one’s toil, 


Sir Frederick Wigan at “Clare Lawn,” 
it is now a large plant with four spikes 
of flower just showing. It was raised 
at St Albans from seed of Aganisia 
l/epida crossed with pollen from Zygope- 
talum Gautiers, thus constituting one 
of those generic hybrids which have so 
increased of late years. 

The Zygopetalum or pollen-parent 
is really only a good and more recent 
form of Z. maxillare (an old kind 
brought from the Organ Mountains of 
Brazil in 18 29),andithas before figured 
in generic crosses, as with Colax jugosus. 
A plant of creeping habit, with small 
bulbs and long narrow leaves, it pro- 
duces nodding scapes of six or seven 
flowersof dull brown ona green ground, 
with a violet-purple lip. The seed- 
parent, Aeanisia lepida, is also a fairly 


old plant, having been first introduced 


if it be nothing more than a head of lettuce | 


or an ear of corn. One cultivates even a 
lawn with satisfaction ; for there is nothing 
more beautiful than grass or turf in our lati- 
tude. The tropics may have their delights, 
but they have not turf ; and the world with- 
out turf is a dreary desert. 

CuHARLEs DupLeEyY WARNER. 


in 1865, though at that time it soon 
disappeared and has more recently 
(1893) come to light again from the 
Rio Negro district of Brazil. It 1s of 
more tufted habit than the Zygopetal- 
um, with small bulbs, long grass-like 
leaves, and tall many-flowered scapes of 
pure eee flowers 14 inches across. 
The hybrid, shown in the plate, is 
a plant of very robust constitution, and 
with us has bloomed twice in each year. 


The ovoid bulbs are about 14 inches 


* With a coloured plate from a drawing by H. G. Moon at ‘“ Clare Lawn,” East Sheen. 
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long, with five narrow leaves about 2}. 
feet long, three of which appear at the 
base and two at the tip of the bulb. The 
semi-erect flower-spikes are a little 
shorter than the leaves, coming with | 
them (upon the young growths) and 
bearing six to ten blooms each nearly 3 
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MINIA‘TURE-FLOWERED 
TUFTED PANSIES. 


Except to the enthusiastic lover of the 


Tufted Pansy not much is known re- 


specting the beauty and charm of the 
newer miniature-Hlowered kinds. These 


originated in the garden of the late Dr. 


inchesacrossand their colour suggestive - 


of the old willow-pattern plate. ‘The 


sepals are about } inch wide, with 
long sought—a pure-white rayless self. 
_Thischance seedling he named /zoZetta, 
_and for this reason plants of the minia- 


the petals a trifle narrowerand arranged 
vertically with the dorsal sepal. While 
young the segmentsare pale green spot- 
ted and splashed with pale china-blue, 
deepening towards the base. As the 


flowersage their ground colour whitens _ 
and the violet-blue shading softens. The - 


outer surface of the petals has broken 
lines of pale violet running lengthwise 
onawhitish ground, and the sepals show 
a suftusion of the same colour. The 
lip is broadly rounded and 14 inches 
in width, coloured intense violet in the 


centre and varied with small patches of 
white towards the edges which are 


Chas. Stuart, M.D., of Chirnside, Ber- 


wickshire, who in walking round his 


seed-beds in 1887 found what he had 


ture-flowered typeare often called“‘Vio- 
lettas.” This beautiful plant has given 
us quite an interesting series of rayless 
flowers, several of which share the dainty 


form and refined characteristics of the 


narrowly fringedwithwhite. Thesharp-_ 


ly corrugated ridge at the base of the 
lip, as also the short column, are of 
deep violet; the under side of the lip is 
whitish, spotted with bright violet in 
the centre. 

The plant should be grown ina well- 
drained pan, with a compost of peat, 
moss, and half-decayed oak-leaves in 
equal parts, and surfaced with moss. It 
thrives with the tender Cypripediums, | 
and being in almost constant growth it | 
needs a moist atmosphereand a copious 
supply of water when the rootsare most. 


active. W. H. YOUNG. 
East Sheen. 


parent. The majority howeverare larger 
and in consequence better fitted for mas- 
sing in beds and borders. From the 
many crosses since made by other raisers 
beautiful sweet-scented kinds have been 
obtained, and the most recent show con- 
siderable advance. 

Interest in the Violettas is less general 


than their beauty deserves, and this is 


mainly due to lack of enterprise in the 


trade. The growth of these miniature- 


flowered kinds is so slow as compared 


with the ordinary Tufted Pansies that, 
from a business standpoint, theyare not 


yetasuccess. The plants do notincrease 
fast enough to suit the trade growers, 
and the young plants are so small when 
first sent out that purchasers are apt to 
be dissatisfied. It should therefore be 
understood by all who think of grow- 
ing them, that the plants are specially 
adapted for rock or alpine gardens, and 


that instead of getting leggy as so many 
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of the Tufted Pansies do if left alone, 
these are best left to themselves for two 
or three years to spread and increase in 
size and beauty. The late Dr. Stuart 
assured me that they should remain in 
the same position for at least two years. 
At the end of the first year the single 
shoot planted in the spring will be re- 
presented bya little tuft some six inches 
across,andaftera second season’s growth 
the tuft is large and at its best. When 
in full beauty such tufts are a charming 
picture and those who have seen the 
plants in this condition never fail to be 
pleased with them. Light and porous 
soil, well enriched with old and decayed 


manure, is an essential factor to success — 


with these plants. It should also be of 
good depth, for the Tufted Pansies are 
deep-rooting,and during hot weather— 
especiallyin the south of England—the 
value of deep culture is soon seen. In 
addition to the beauty of well-flowered 
tufts in the rock-garden, the cut blooms 
make up very prettily for dress-sprays, 


buttonholes, and vases, these small 


flowers carrying well where the large 
petals of other kinds flop about or are 
too heavy for good effect. 

As yet there are not many Violettas 


catalogued, but of those that have passed - 


through my hands the kinds named be- 
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_pensated for previous disappointments 
and we are now hoping for something 
new and choice. Good sorts are :— 
Violetta, white with yellowish centre ; 
| Gold Crest, rich deep golden yellow ; 
_Picotee, white with picotee edging ; 
Blanche, clear silvery white; Queen of 
the Year, china blue, spotted white ; 
_Pigmy, rosy-purple, very free ; Waite 
Dot, pure white; Quai/, white, broad- 
ly margined bluish-lavender; Minnie 
Warren, pale lilac, very dainty ; Com- 
_modore Hutt, good rayless yellow; Rock 
Yellow, dense yellow; and Rock Blue, 
a charming little deep-blue flower with 
_a yellow eye. D. B. CRANE. 
Highgate, N. 

THE GREATER TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 28. 
THE SYCAMORE MAPLE (Acer 
_pseudo-platanus). 

A nosie and beautiful Northern tree, 
forgotten too often by planters, perhaps 
_by reason of its freedom to spring up 
from self-sown seed. So we often see 
it in a crowded state in shrubberies, 
and its fine form and stature is only 
_ revealed when we stand before such trees 
_as those at Knole House in Kent, and 
at Penshurst. In many districts of our 
country, where the soil is free and con- 
tains varied mineral constituents, like 


low are the most noteworthy. Last much of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, 
season, as the result of several crosses, the Sycamore increases so rapidly as to 
I raised about a hundred and twenty impress us by its effect, but in nature 
seedlings, and as these are just coming it does not often, likethe Oak and other 
into flower lam watching their progress _ trees,form pure woods, being more often 
with more than ordinary interest. In | mixedwiththemountaintreeslike Beech 
1903,owingtothewetandcoldsummer, and Hornbeam, with which it has more 
it was impossible to get the pollen for in common as to area and soil. It loves 
crossing purposes,but 1904amply com- | diversified country more than the heavy 
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SYCAMORES AT PENSHURST, KENT, March 1905. (ugraved for “Flora and Sylva.”) 
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soils of the plain, and withstands storms | 
and sea-winds very well, growing high | 


in the Alps of Europe and Asia, and 
proving the best of summer-leafing 
trees for our storm-swept shores. 
The tree has long been valued by 
timber-merchants and wood-workers 
for its many uses, and had it been more 
widely planted, the woods on man 
estates would have gained considerably 
in value. Mr. Batty Langley, M.P.,one 


of the largest timber-merchants in the | 


country, writing lately inthe Magazine 
of Commerce upon “ Re-afforestation,” 
mentions the Sycamore as one of the 


“three goldenclasses of timber” inwhich | 


no foreign nation can equal us, only that | 
ping felled trees from end to end. 


we lack a sufficiency of it. In Ash, 
Sycamore, and Oak, he says we stand 


alone in our superiority. One special | 
quality of the Sycamore is that there is | 
for Sycamore-wood as earthenware re- 


little waste in conversion, because the 
timber is used for many purposes down 
to its cord-wood—about 2 inches in 
diameter, 

It is strange that so usefula forest tree, 
which reproduces itself more readil 
perhaps than any other, should still be 
so little planted. In 1597 Gerard de- 


smothers all other seedlings. 


this country is the failure of its wood 
to last when used out of doors ; for this 
reason it has often been regarded as a 
weed among forest-trees and rigorously 
cut down. It is certain that wherever 


(a few Sycamore trees exist and scatter 


seed, thickets of young trees spring up 
even among thick bracken which 
I know 
many such self-sown thickets where the 
trees are dense, clean and straight, 30 
or 40 feet high and more, and one of 
the most valuable facts connected with 


such examples is that they are rarely 


injured to any great extent by rabbits, 
spite of the fact that next to the Ash 
rabbits prefer the Sycamore, often strip- 


About 1 20 yearsago,inhis‘‘Practical 
Treatise on Planting,” Marshall pre- 
dicted a great decrease in the demand 


placed the wooden bowls, platters, and 
trenchers till then in use. That he was 
mistaken is proved by thefactthat thede- 


_mand for Sycamore exceeds the supply, 
Maple and similar American substitutes 
being imported in large quantities to 


scribed the Sycamore as ‘‘a stranger to_ 
England,” but it has had time since then > 


to take the place of other less vigorous 


species if it had been encouraged. The 
in the north of Yorkshire isa great centre 


Sycamore seeds so early and so abun- 
dantly, and the seedlings come up 
so thickly in woods, that the French 
foresters have come to regard it as the 
only tree likely to prove dangerous in a 
forest, if present in quantity. One 


reason perhaps, whythe tree forms buta | 


small proportion of the timber crops in 


take its place. Numbers of large Syca- 
mores are now used in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire alone, and the finer butts 
are frequently sold at high prices and 
carried hundreds of miles. Keighley 


for this traffic. 

The Sycamore does well close- 
planted, increases very fast in trunk 
volume, equals the Oak, Ash, or Elm 
in value up to middle age, and after that 
exceeds most other trees in its price per 
foot. Ihaveknown mixed lots of timber 
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offered for sale in Scotland, in which is superior to the English Elm and is 
the Sycamore trees constituted the main well worth planting in parks, where it 
value. In suitable situations the tree is formsalargestorm-proof tree. It varies 
easily and quickly grown to a height of considerably in habit and there are four 
50 feet or more, and if carefully regu- distinct forms—the common green- 
lated and not over-thinned makes an leaved kind, the purple-leaved with 
almost straight trunk with very little dark-green leaves and purplish-red 
taper. Fromestimates madeat different veins and footstalks, the variegated, and 
the “Corstorphine” or “Golden Plane.” 
The purple variety is very common in 
Scotland and is, if anything, the most 
vigorous orower ene four. Allsucceed 
in well-nigh any soil or situation, north 
and south, but they grow best in deep 
Pao eelancubhoRMnier logged, moisture 
at the root being of more importance 
than arich soil. Finetrees are none the 
less found in high and exposed situa- 
_ tions on dry rocky soils, and however 
much exposed, such trees are rarely in- 
jured by gales. ‘The Sycamore is more 
abundant in the north of England, in 
ak Scotland, and in Wales, than in the 
ee SV CAMGRE OTe peU a pTitamey south-country. Westmorland is said 

Saar to be the home of the Sycamore, and it 


times as regards age, girth, and space 
required, I have calculated that a final 
crop of 200 to 300 trees to the acre 
might be produced in 50 or 60 years, 
these being worth—at a low price, and 
for trunk alone—from 30s. to 40s. each. 
The price goes up with a boundas soon 
as the trunk squares rz inches in the 
middle, and to secure this girth in the 
time named a considerable leaf-area is 
necessary after the height-growth is SYCAMORE-LEAF AND FLOWERING SPRAYS. 
attained. A very thick trunk is not  iscertainly plentiful there,the cool damp 
the most important consideration. The climate appearing to suit it well. In 
wood is white in young trees, but gets Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and in Wales 
somewhat cloudy with age. large trees are often seen at high eleva- 
As an ornamental tree the Sycamore | tions in and about farm houses and 
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steadings. It is a favourite tree mre 
farmersand cottagers because it quickly 
erowsup and sheltersthe homestead with 


its wide spreading top, which affords 


agreeable shade in summer. There are | 


many fine Sycamores or ** Planes” as 


they are called, in the neighbourhood | 


of Edinburgh, and fine trees of great 


age and size abound in Perth and. For- | 


far. One or two trees on an estate were 
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blown downduringthegreatgaleswhich | 


swept the north about the time of the 
Tay Bridge disaster, and I had it from 


the agent that the butts were sold at. 
| of poles in a short time. The seedlings 


about 5s. per cubic foot, to go south. 
The Sycamore did not suffer to any- 
thing like the extent of the Beech and 
other broad-leaved trees. 


Perhaps the finest examples for age 


as ripe. 


| This ais ae is one of the most 


symmetrical I ever saw, with an enor- 
mous trunk breaking upat some distance 
from the ground into a wide umbrella- 
shaped head of spreading boughs. 
Seed is produced in abundance by 
even young trees, often germinating al- 
mostat once, and plentifully the follow- 
ing spring. Stored it is apt to become 
dry and perish, or germinates prema- 
turely, hence it is better sown as soon 
I have known large self-sown 
areas that came up so thickly as to over- 
come everything and yield a nice crop 


die off rapidly for the first few years 


from overcrowding, but the overhead 
canopy is maintained from the first and 


and size are at Cassilis Castle on the | 
banks of the Doune, one of the seats of 
_ of leaf-deposit that formsundera planta- 


the Marquis of Ailsa in Ayrshire. I 


have never seen their equal, and what | 


they might be worth from a commercial 
point of view it would be hard to say, 


so densely as to kill all undergrowth 
including Elder, which will endure a 
great deal of bad usage. The quantity 


tion of Sycamore 1S surprising and soon 
covers the ground with a thick layer of 


rich mould in which the roots revel, 


but certainly they would realise a high | 


These trees are all very old, 


figure. 


| roots. 


and one in particular, standing near the - 


mansion, has a tradition attached to it 
according to which it must have been 
a fine tree with a lofty crown 200 or 
300 years ago. The story runs that a 
gipsy chief abducted the lady of the 
house in the absence of her lord, who, 
returning unexpectedly, caught fe 
robber and his entire band at a point 
on the Doune river known as ‘*The 
Steps.” ‘The outraged husband promptly 
suspended the lot by the neck, like tassels 


strung in a ring from the spreading 
Pines grew well the Sycamore seed 


boughs of this tree near the house. 


binding the surface in a network of fine 
In dry soils and situations this 
leaf deposit is of great value to the trees, 
giving a rich dressing and keeping the 
soil cool and moist. 

The tree succeeds in a mixed wood 
but rather outstrips the Oak and other 
trees by its more vigorous growth, the 
Beech being its only effective rival after 
middle age. Among Firs such as the 
Scotch, Austrian, or Corsican, it 1s a 
bad neighbour, especially on eal soils. 
I remember some old Sycamores being 
left in a plantation of Corsican and 


Scotch Firs, and though the young 
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scattered amongst them grew up and 


overtopped them, and it then became | 


a question whether or not to leave the 
intruders for the final crop, so quickly 
did they gain the mastery. Wherever 
there are scattered trees of fair size, 
seedlings fit for planting are usually 
plentiful, and if pulled up by hand 
while still small and dibbled in where 
required, every one will grow. It is 
not a tree which can be kept long ina 
nursery, for after the second year it out- 
grows the planting size and, like the 
Ash,makesatallwand-likeleaderwhich 
often ‘‘ hangs fire” for several years after 
transplanting. 

A recent contributor to the 
Transactions of the English 
Arboricultural Society describes the 
wood as being ‘yellowish white, with 
equally distributed vessels. ‘Vhe medul- 
lary rays differ in size, satiny and 
straight; in the Plane they are broad 
and deeper. The annual rings are fine 
and distinct. Bark is somewhat scaly, 
peeling offin sections, which are smaller 
than those of Plane. The rind remains 
smooth for a long time.” ‘The wood is 
valued for many purposes, great quanti- 
ties being used for fancy articles suchas 


Wood. 


nick-nacks and ornamental boxes, for. 


which its light colour, fine grain, and | 
high polish render it particularly well | 
adapted. It is also much used by 
cabinet-makers, but Lancashire and 
Yorkshire offer the chief markets, Syca-_ 
more beingin greatdemand for bobbin- 


| machines. 


Its heat value compares 
favourably with Beech, when tested 
under the same conditions. It ma 
indeed be classed as a good fuel, 


rendering fierce heat which is well 


sustained, though with little flame or 
sparkle. For the making of charcoal 


it 1s fully as good as the Beech. 
J. SIMPSON. 


REFERENCES.—Eyelyn’s Silva, vol. 1, pp. 47 and 193 ; 
Loudon, Arboretum, vol. 1, p. 414 ; Mathieu, Flore Fores- 
tiére, p. 37 ; Selby, Forest Trees, p. 14 ; Simpson, New 
Forestry, p. 94 ; Cobbett, Woodlands, par. 400; Webster, 
Practical Forestry, many notes; Mouillefert, Essences 
Forestiéres, p. 203 ; Woods and Forests, many notes. 
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NARCISSUS, * COUNT 
VISCONTI.” 
Tuis is a large form of WV. Yohustoni, 
and a clear pale-yellow flower of pecu- 
liarly graceful outline, the trumpet of 
exquisite waxen texture, and a shade 
brighter in colour than the perianth. 
This Narcissus combines finish of form, 


grace, and substance, in a very high 


It gained an award of merit 


degree. 


from the Royal Horticultural Society, 


wood, machine-rollers,and many other and at the great Midland show of Dafto- 


purposes connected with the mills. 
Quantities of this wood are also used 
for the rollers of washing and wringing | 


_dils, when exhibited by Miss Willmott 
in April of last year. 


POW CURRY 


Lismore, Ireland. 
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NEW AMERICAN HAW- 
THORNS. 


For handsome flowers in spring, attrac- | 


tive foliage in summer, showy and con- 


spicuous fruit in autumn, the bold habit | 


of branching which is so noticeable in 


winter,and absolute hardihood,thereare 
very few American shrubs or small trees | 
that can compare with the American 
Hawthorns. ‘They are adapted to all. 
Boston, though a number of kinds have 


kinds of ornamental planting and seem 


to prefer heavy limestone soil, for as 
far as we have observed, they occur very _ 


sparingly in lightorsandy soils. Planters 


have an idea that they are difficult to | 


transplant, but we have handled many 
plants in all stages ot erowth and have 
had very few failures. When moving 


| 
| 


plants of any SIZE they should be pruned 


back quite severely, and, given reason- 
able care in other respects, in two or 


three years’ time they will be objects | 
of Prof. Sargent, given considerable 


of great beauty. 
INcREASE.— Lhe seed of the majority 


ofthe species lies dormant for two years | 
in the seed-bed. We have found some | 


species, such as Crategus matura and 


C’. spissiffora, come quite freely the first | 
| familiarand their specific marks are just 
_as plainly visible as what we know to 


season after sowing, and we have seen 
other kindsliedormantforthree seasons. 


It is customary, and a good plan, to 


separate the pulp from the seeds in sow- 
ing, as a very much larger percentage 
will germinate than when the fruit is 
sown intact. However, as the labour 
of separating the pulp is considerable, 
if we have plenty of seed it may be sown 
as gathered withacertainty of sufficient 
seedlings for all ordinary purposes. 


With a small quantity of seed of a valu- | 


the pulp from the seeds by steeping 
them in water. 

During the past six years a great 
number of new species of Hawthorn 
have been discovered in the region 
around the great lakes, and in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Arkansas, the Caro- 
linas, and Texas. Their classification 
has been mainly undertake. by Prof. 
Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum, 


also been described by Messrs. C. D. 
Beadle and W. W. Ashe. It was for 
many years customary for botanists to 
refer the immense number of Haw- 
thorns scattered over North America 
to variations of 3 or 4 species: this was 
an easy way of evading what has proved 
to bea long and arduous task, for some- 
where between 300 or 400 species have 
now been described. During the past 
five years the writer has, at the request 


attention to the Hawthorns scattered 
along the banks of the Genesee River, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and some parts 
of Ontario, Canada. In this way the 
character of over 60 species have become 


be the difference between the Silver and 
the Sugar Maples. In some instances 
the species appear to be localised but 
in most cases theyare widely distributed 
and the individuals are remarkably true 
tocharacterinnumber of stamens,colour 
of anthers, size, shape, and colour of 
fruit, form and texture of leaf, spines, 


bark, and branching-habit. 


The question may be raised as to 


able kind, the better way is to separate how these American Hawthorns are to 
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be obtained by planters ? So far as we 
know,the Arnold A boretumisat present 
the only place where the new species 
of Crategus are propagated, and we 
believe that Prof. Sargent is gradually 
distributing them to other arboreta and 
some of the most influential nurseries 
throughout the world. We notice that 
in the latest catalogue of the Lemoines 
of Nancy 20 of these new Hawthorns 
are listed, and in the recently issued 
catalogue of the Vilmorin Fruiticetum 
150 of these Crategus are included. It 
would seem therefore that before long 
the best of these Hawthorns will be 
offered by nurserymen. We therefore 
give a brief description of some of the 


best kinds :— 


Crategus Arnoldiana grows into a tree 15 
or 20 feet in height, with ascending branches 
forming a broad open irregular head. The 1o- 
stamened yellow-anthered flowers are borne 
as loose, many-flowered, downy clusters, and 
open towards the end of May. The bright 
crimson fruit, usually a little longer than broad, 
ripens about the middle of August and falls by 
the first of September. Crategus Arnoldiana 
isremarkable for the early ripening of its finely- 
coloured fruits in summer or early autumn. 
We were much impressed with the beauty of 
this Hawthorn in the Arnold Arboretum, and 
itis quite extensively cultivated around Boston. 

C. Baxtert is a much-branched spreading 
shrub, with a broad head and 12 to 14 feet 
in height. It is common on the banks of the 
Genesee River at Rochester, and seems to ex- 
tend into Canada and Pennsylvania. The 10- 
stamened white-anthered flowers in compound 
clusters, come into bloom about the first week 
in June, and the orange-red fruits ripen about 
the middle of October. The leaves are dull 
bluish-green throughout the season, nearly 
oval in outline, and always marked by a 
peculiarly concave surface. This kind is very 
distinct, handsome, and easily recognised. 


C. beata is a spreading, handsome, tall shrub 


of 15 to 18 feet, and frequently spreads into 
broad thickets. It is common in the Genesee 
Valley and extends into Canada. The large 
saucer-shaped flowers, an inch or more across, 
with 20 stamens and dark crimson or maroon 
anthers, come into bloom during the last week 
in May. ‘The oblong, crimson fruit, full, 
rounded at the ends, and gathered into large 
drooping clusters, ripens at the end of Sep- 
tember or early in October. The foliage is 
a deep blue-green and the tree is exceedingly 
handsome when in flower. 

C’. coccinoides comes rather near the plant we 
shall describe as C. Durobrivensis, but differs 
in its dark-grey branches, smaller flowers, 
thinner corymbs, and the early dropping of 
its fruit. It is a handsome species, found from 
southern Illinois to eastern Missouri. 

C. Dunbari forms a dense round-topped 
shrub of 12 to 15 feet, and is common on the 
banks of the Genesee River at Rochester. 
The 1o-stamened flowers with rose-coloured 
anthers, gathered intolong compoundcorymbs, 
come into beauty about 2oth May. The 
large drooping clusters of showy crimson 
fruit ripen towards the end of September. 
The leaves are very distinct in outline, oval 
to almost evenly rounded. 

C. Durobrivensis is usually a tall, upright- 
branching shrub of 15 to 18 feet, with olive- 
grey stems. It is frequent on the banks of 
the Genesee River at Rochester, and is also 
found at Niagara Falls. The large showy 
flowers, with 20 to 25 stamens and rose- 
coloured anthers, open in the last week of 
May. The glowing scarlet fruits ripen about 
the end of September and hang without loss 
of colour until the month of January. This 
persistence of the fruit is very valuable. 

C. E//wangeriana is quite common in western 
New York and eastern Pennsylvania. It forms 
a handsome tree 25 or more feet high, with 
a trunk a foot in diameter and branching 6 
or 7 feet above the ground into a spreading 
head 25 to 30 feet across. The flowers, with 
1o-stamened rose-coloured anthers, are borne 
as large corymbs and come into bloom about 
20th May. The drooping clusters of lustrous 
crimson fruits, of oblong shape somewhat 
rounded at the ends, ripen early in September 
and fall towards the end of the month; when 
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just matured their effect is very striking. The 
leaves are large, oval, and dark green. This 
kind is associated with the name of George 
Ellwanger, the well-known nurseryman of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

C. ferentaria forms a tall handsome shrub 
with stout stems of 15 to 18 feet, and is com- 
mon in the Genesee Valley. The flowers, with 
10 stamens and creamy-yellow anthers, on 
shaggy, hairy, large corymbs, open towards 
the end of May. The small fruits of a glow- 
ing crimson hang in broad drooping clusters, 
and are fully coloured from about the middle 
of September and soon fall. The leaves turn 
to a fine yellow in the autumn and fall earlier 
than in most Hawthorns. 

C. formosa is a tall branching shrub of 12 
to 15 feet, with a spreading head. It is not 
uncommon about Rochester, Buffalo, and 
Niagara Falls. The large showy flowers with 
20 stamens and white anthers gathered into 
smooth thin corymbs, come into bloom about 
the last week in May, and the glaucous fruits 
ripen in October. The foliage is of a distinct 
yellowish-green throughout the season. 

C’. Holmesiana is frequently a tree 30 feet 
in height, with upright branches and usually 
forming a broad compact head. It is found 
from Central New York to Quebec. The 
cup-shaped flowers, with 5 to 8 stamens and 
purple-red anthers, open about the middle of 
May. Thebrightcrimson lustrous fruits ripen 
and fall early in September. ‘The leaves are 
yellowish-green in colour, with prominent 
lobes and long sharp teeth. 

C. Laney? forms a tall shrub of 10 to 12 


feet, with slender, spreading branches. This | 


kind seems to be rare, only two or three trees 


being known in Genesee Valley park, where | 
it was first found. The large flowers with 15 | 
_all the warmer parts of the world they 


stamens and white anthers, on large corymbs 
covered with shaggy hairs, come into bloom 
during the first week of June, and the orange- 
red fruits ripen in October. 

C. pedicil/ata is abundant from western New 
York to Toronto. The flowers, with rose- 
coloured anthers, are gathered into loose long- 
stalked corymbs which expand about 25th 
May. The bright scarlet fruits ripen early 
in September and fall about the middle of 
the month. The leaves are broadly-oval and 


rich dark green in colour. Prof. Sargent re- 
gards this as “‘one of the largest and most 
beautiful thorn-trees of the northern United 
States.” 

C’. Pringle is widely distributed through- 
out western New York and Ontario—Canada. 
It forms a dense oval compact head, branch- 
ing 2 to 3 feet above the ground and reaching 
a height of 20 to 30 feet. The 1o-stamened 
flowers with pink-red anthers open about the 
middle of May. The dull-red fruits—occasion- 
ally marked with yellowish freckles—hang in 
drooping clusters which ripen about the end 
of August and fall from a fortnight to three 
weeks later. ‘This Hawthorn is readily dis- 
tinguished by its drooping leaves and their 
convex form, due to the infolding of the sides 
towards the mid-rib. 

C. spissiffora sometimes attains the size of 
a tree but is commonerasashrub from western 
New York to Toronto. The flowers, with 10 
stamens and purple-red anthers, are borne in 
dense short clusters, and come into beauty just 
after the middle of May. The bright scarlet 
almost pear-shaped fruits are borne on short 
stalks in dense clusters, which begin to colour 
about the end of August and are not fully ripe 
till the middle of September. The foliage of 
this kind is ample and the fruit remarkably 
handsome when ripe. 

JOHN DUNBAR. 


In (American) Gardening. 


PSYCHOTRIA. 


A LARGE group of tropical plants num- 


bering at least 500 kinds, which include 
small evergreen trees, bushes, and per- 
ennial herbs, of shrubby, climbing, or 
twining habit. Though found in almost 


are commonest in Central and South 
Americaand the West Indies, while the 
clumsy botanical name has reference to 
the medicinal value of certain kinds. 
Very few of these plants have ever been 
grown in this country, the best known 


being the beautiful hothouse plant Psy- 


chotria sasminifiora, flowers of which 
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are shown life-size in our engraving. 
Introduced nearly 30 years ago (under 
the name of Gloneria) it has remained 
a scarce plant though one of the finest | 
of all stove shrubs in the dazzling purity 
of its white flowersand their abundance | 
upon plants that are well grown. It is | 
however not of strong growth, needing | 
some care as to management and of 
difficult increase. The flowers might 
almost be mistaken at first sight for those 
of a Jasmine or a white Bouvardia, but 
they are even choicer than these, covered | 


FLOWERING SPRAY OF PSYCHOTRIA JASMINIFLORA. 


on the outside with fine white down, 
and when newly expanded they glisten 
almost as though frosted. They are in 
clusters of about a dozen blooms, last 
a long while, and are beautiful for bou- 
quets and other cut work. Though the 
plantsare never long out of flower, win- 
terand early spring are their best season, 
and this should be followed by a time 
of rest ina cooler house. They do best 
in small pots, for the roots are never very 
strong and are apt to get out of health’ 
if in large pots or planted out. Of erect 


and bushy habit the plants are seldom 


more than 18 inches high, with smooth | 


green leaves of about 3 inches long, 


arranged in pairs and covered with a 
whitish down on the under surface. 
Light sandy soil is the best, allowing 


free drainage with careful watering at all 


times, particularly in winter. Not only 
are cuttings very slow to root but they 
are often hard to get,for the plant blooms 
so persistently that growing tips are 
scarce. The best time to watch for 
them is immediately after the resting 
season in early spring, when plants that 
are started briskly are more likely to 
furnish them. Taken just as they begin 
to turn woody the young shoots may 
be dibbled singly 
into thumb pots, 
given two or three 
weeks on a shelf 
or cool bed of 
the propagating 
house in order to 
form a ca//us, and only after this 
plunged in gentle bottom heat un- 
der glass. This method gives better 
results than when the cuttings are 
put into heat at the outset. The failure 
to bloom sometimes urged against this 
plantismostly due toneglect of the rest- 
ing time. Syn. Gloneria jasminiffora. 

A few other good stove kinds such 
as Psychotria leucocephala (better known 
as Rudgea macrophylla) and P. racemosa 
(Syn. Palicourea racemosa) have been 
introduced for their beauty of flower, 
and P. cyanococca and P. chontalensis 


for their charming blue berries, borne 


much in the same way as in Ardisia 
and lasting for a long while. Of these 


_and the few other cultivated species we 


append brief descriptive notes :— 
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“‘P. capensis—Though a good many kinds 
come from tropical Africa, this is one of the 
few from the Cape region. It is an evergreen 
shrub or low tree with shining green leaves 
of 3 to 5 inches long, 14 to 2 inches wide, 
tapering at either end. The flowers are small 
and yellow, followed by clusters of black fruit. 
Syn. Grumilea capensis. 

“P.cyanocarpa.—A handsome hothouse plant 
known as the Indigo Berry and much grown 
sometwenty yearsagothoughnowseldom seen. 
It is a shrub of good habit with pale green 
leaves 4 to 5 inches long, strongly ribbed and 
prettily crisped around the edges. The dingy 
green flowers have no beauty but they give 
place to crowded pea-like berries in clusters 
of 30 to 40 together, which droop freely from 
all parts of the plant and continue all winter, 
the effect of their glossy blue colour being 
most beautiful. The plant is of easy culture 
in good light soil, with no care beyond that 
of other soft-wooded stove plants and a careful 
look-out for insect pests, to which it is rather 
subject. It is easily raised from seed (which 
ripens well in a stove) and from cuttings ; the 
last make plants of better habit and more freely 
fruiting. Nicaragua. Syn. P. cyanococca. 

P. leucocephala.— A beautiful Brazilian 
shrub, perhaps better known in British gar- 
dens as Rudgea macrophylla. It is of stout, 
erect growth, sparingly branched, and while 
of 12 to 15 feet in the gardens of Rio de 
Janeiro it is often not more than 2 feet high 
in the stove, with thick leathery leaves a foot 
long and half as wide, coming upon very short 
stalks in opposite pairs. The flowers are in 
large heads of a creamy-white colour borne 
at the tips of the shoots, the blooms being very 
like those of the Orange but fully twice as 
large and useful for bouquets if mounted on 
wire. They come from December to March 
when flowers are most valuable and are so 
thick and fleshy in texture as to last a long time, 
while the handsome leaves give fine effect even 


when the flowers are over. Cuttings of half- | 


ripe shoots will root slowly if placed singly in 
little pots of sandy peat, under glass in the 


propagating-house. Once rooted the plants | 


are as easily grown as a Gardenia, thriving 
under the same treatment, with as much light 
as possible during winter while the flowers 


are forming. Soil largely composed of peat 
or leaf-mould is the best, with shade from hot 
sun and free syringing to keep the leaves clean 
during summer, and careful watering in winter. 

“P. pilosa.—This comes near P. cyanocarpa 
but is a stronger plant, hairy in all its parts and 
very handsome when well grown. The pale 
flowers are followed by fruits which are larger 
than in the Indigo Berry, containing some- 
times as many as sixty in a cluster, but they 
are also less glossy and of not quite so fine a 
blue. Nicaragua. Syn. P. chontalensis. 

“‘P. racemosa.—A scarce stove plant of 2 to 
3 feet, with large oblong leaves tapering to- 
wards each end and clusters of small white 
flowers in early summer followed by peculiar 
five-angled berries. Guiana. Syn. Pa/icourea 
racemosa. 

P. sulphurea.—A smallclimbing shrub from 
the South Seas, with glossy leaves, handsome 
bright blue flowers borne very freely, suc- 
ceeded by pale yellow berries. A scarce and 
beautiful hothouse plant. 

P. tabacifola. —A Brazilianshrub with large 
tough leaves and clusters of small tubular 
flowers, hairy in texture and pale yellow 
edged with red. Syn. Palicourea discolor. 

PP. undata—A West-Indian shrub with 
shining undulate leaves tapering to a long 
point, and stemless heads of tubular white 
flowers. 

AKEBIA. 
A sMALL group of twining plants from 
China and Japan, of which two species 
—A. quinataand A.lobata—have been 
introduced, and of these the last is still 


little known in gardens. The unintro- 
duced kinds, 4. clematifolia and A. 
guercifolia, are mostly classed as forms 
of A. /obara rather than distinct species. 
In the far East the Akebia is as common 
as our Woodbine, growing wild upon 
the hillsides and also in gardens. The 
Japanese call it Fugi-Kadsura-Akebi 
and use the tough twining stems in the 
making of wicker-work, and the ripe 
fruits as food. 


AKEBIA 
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A. quinata.—This is not showy, but in the 
grace of its leaf and long hanging wreaths, its 
freedom from pests and disease, and its easy 
culture, there are few finer hardy climbers for 
the country south of the Thames, and few 
more useful for the cool greenhouse in districts 
further north. It is oneof those semi-evergreen 
shrubs which remain green almost constantly 
in a warm climate or under glass, and its pretty 
way of growth fits it for use against pillars or 
archways. The outline of a graceful pillar is 
often hidden by heavy plants, but this gives 
a thin veil of pale green leaves, cut into five 
narrow leaflets and trembling on long stalks. 
Their colour varies from a pale purplish on 
first unfolding to a lively green when fully 
expanded, which deepens gradually until the 


AKEBIA QUINATA IN FLOWER. 


leaves fall—often not till well into December. 
For light screens, or a glass roof where filtered 
sunlight is better than deep shade, there is 
nothing more useful than the Akebia. The 
flowers are in loose clusters of deep chocolate 
colour, in which the sexes are apart and of 
different sizes, the small pollen-flowers hang- 
ing in the upper part of each raceme, while 
the seed-flowers gathered in the lower part of 
the bunch are 1 to 14 inches across (or about 
three times larger than the male flowers) deeper 
in colour, and of a waxen texture. Though 
they mostly open from April to June upon 
plants in the open air, in mild seasons they 
often appear in March, or even in February 
under glass, filling the air with fragrance which 
is specially marked towards evening. There 
is sometimes a second crop of flowers later in 
the summer. The sprays are pretty for cutting 
and of that firm texture which lasts well in 


water. The Akebia fruits frequently upon the 
continent but more rarely with us, though in 
a warm summer the fact is often reported here 
and there, especially along the south coast. ‘The 
seed-pods are about the size of a large oval 
plum with a thick outer rind, filled with white 
flesh in which the dark-brown seeds are em- 
bedded. The colour of the fruit varies with 
different plants and with the degree of ripe- 
ness, passing from greenish or brown to pale 
grey, violet, or deep purple with a delicate 
bloom. When fully ripe the flesh becomes 
soft and pulpy and of pleasant flavour, but 
this stage is seldom reached in this country. 
CuLrure.—Of the easiest culture in warm 
gardens of light soil, the Akebia is less happy 
where the ground is cold and heavy. In the 
first case it will grow well facing east, 


aa) but where conditions are less favour- 
ae 7 able it must have a well-drained spot 


in the full sun, for if the wood fails 
to ripen there are few flowers. These 
come on side-spurs of the old wood, 
so that what pruning is needed should 
be done in summer, in the cutting 
away of unruly shoots which should 
be so thinned and shortened as to 
allow air and sunlight to reach every 
part of the plant, which, having no 
tendrils, climbs by twining and will 
twine round and round itself if ne- 
glected. Though often trained upon walls or 
a similar flat surface, a better way is to find 
a place amongst hardy evergreen shrubs or 
low trees through which it will thread its 
way, hanging in graceful festoons from the 
upper branches where its beauty is seen to 
the full, and where it is better protected than 
on a bare wall. It isin this way that it roams 


' about in the hedges and wayside trees of China 


and Japan, where it is so fragrant that its 
sweetness first led Fortune to the spot where 
it was growing. The best-used plant I have 
seen was trained lightly over the rail of a 
bridge, spreading thence into the low trees 
which overhung the water, to fall again in 
fragrant, gently-swaying trails. Thisold plant 
had runa long distance in this way, for though 
the books give ro to 12 feet as the normal 
growth, 30 feet or more is not uncommon 
under good conditions. A tasteful way in which 
02 
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to use it is with one of the early white Clematis, 
for though the flowers will not always come 
at the same time, the two mingle prettily and 
when they do open together the effect is charm- 
ing. The plant is readily increased from cut- 
tings, layers, root-cuttings, and division. The 
first way is most used, the best cuttings being 
the wiry half-ripened side-shoots, taken in 
spring and rooted in gentle heat. Suckers often 
come from the base of strong old plants, and 
if taken with a few roots soon make good 
plants. Old plants should have an annual dress- 
ing of good soil or decayed manure. The 
fragrance of the Akebia is not easy to define ; 
the description “‘cinnamon-scented,” perhaps, 
comes nearest the truth. 

A. lobata.—Introduced only ten years ago 


this kind is still rare but bids fair to become | 


fully as useful as guimata. It differs from it 
mainly in its leaves composed of only three 


leaflets which drop earlier in the autumn, | 


though this is atoned for by their pretty purple 
tint before falling. They are pale green in 
colour with a bluish tinge underneath and are 
borne upon long slender stalks, while the oval 


leaflets are again divided by short footstalks. | 
_ yellow forms, but these are not nearly so com- 


Beside being frankly deciduous, the growths 
are stouter, more woody, and less graceful than 
the old kind, though fully as hardy and even 
more vigorous in growth. The flowers also 
are smaller and gathered into long slender 
racemes of 3 to 6 inches, in which the tiny 


male flowers are far more numerous and pale 


purple ; the seed-flowers are few, and as in 
the other kind are much larger and deeper in 
colour. They come at the same time of the 
year and very freely, indeed this kind will be 
covered with bloom when guimata fails com- 
pletely at its side. It also fruits more readily, 
numerous instances having occurred in various 
parts of the country since 1900, when it first 
bore fruit in the houses at Kew. While in 
the older kind even the single fruits are un- 
common, in this they often come in clusters 
of three together, arranged roughly at right- 
angles to one another and about 3 inches long 
by 1% wide. Their colour is a pretty pale 
violet, and when borne freely the effect is 
very pleasing. When fully ripe the pods split 
open along the underside, showing the rows 
of black seed in the white pulp. B. 


THE MOTHER-PLANTS OF 
THE GARDEN RANUNCULUS 


THE origin of the beautiful forms of Ranun- 
culus so long grown in Dutch and English 
gardens as the Turban, Persian, or other races, 
is not commonly known, but they spring from 
the beautiful wild Buttercups of Palestine and 
North Africa, where we have seen both yellow 
and red forms in great beauty and in many 
placesascommonasthe Poppy Anemone. The 
point of interest for us is that these single 
flowers are often more beautiful than the 
popular double forms, though they have never 
been broughtinto cultivation. We found that 
a few we brought over perished in our heavy 
soil, but better results might follow in hot, 
sandy, and valley soils. In this connection the 
following notes by Mr. Arthur Sutton are 
interesting :— 

The whole way from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
(except on the mountains of Judea) and thence 
northward through Samaria and Galilee as far 
as the foot of Mount Hermon, this Ranun- 
culus is one of the commonest wild flowers. 
I have occasionally seen copper-coloured and 


mon as those of the rich red colour which I 
hadatthe Hall. The Anemone coronaria flowers 
two or three weeks earlier than the Ranun- 
culus astaticus, and the plains which are in 
places crimson with the Anemones, become 
equally beautiful when the Anemones go over, 
with the Ranunculus which follows. Both 
seem to be equally at home in the same spots. 
The English tourists have seldom if ever seen 
the single Ranunculus, and therefore both 
plants are generally called ‘“‘ Anemone” by 
travellers. The Anemones of Palestine are 
mostly of deep scarlet or crimson colour, but 
in certain localities (when riding through the 
country from Jerusalem to Damascus) we 
frequently met with patches where every shade 
of colour from white to purple could be found. 
The average height of the Ranunculus in 
Palestine is 9 to 14 inches, and of the Anemone 
10 to 15 inches, and the flowers of both are 
always single. 

This single-flowered Ranunculus is figured 
in Sibthorp’s Flora Greca and in the Theatrum 
Flora, where three forms, the white, yellow, 
and scarlet, are shown. 


THE NEW YELLOW MECONOPSIS 
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THE NEW YELLOW MECON- 
OPSIS (M. izegrifolia). 
Reapers of Frora anp Sytva will be | 
interested in comparing the engraving | 
of Messrs. Veitch’s form of Meconopsis | 
integrifolia, which appears on this page, | 
with Miss Mary Wroe’s painting of my 
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plant which appeared in the issue for 
last March—vol. 3, p.80. Ihave several 
specimens of Messrs. Veitch’s plant. 
here at Neston, but I have never seen 
it in flower ; it seems however that 


there are very marked differences be- 


In breadth of 


tween the two forms. 


leaf; in the character of the hairs ; in 


the presence or absence of a style below 
the stigma, they are unlike. I regret 
however that the engraving does not 
bring out what seems to me the most 
evident and important difference from 
a garden point of view, viz., that in m 


plant each flower is absolutely alone 


on a single stem, whereas in Messrs. 
Veitch’s form a single branched stem 
bears a number of flowers springing 
from the leaf-axils at varying heights. 

In view of these things it seems 
reasonable to ask if these two markedly 


different plants are both really Mecon- 


opsis integrifolia. My only authority is 


that the packet of seed from which the 


plants were raised was sent me from 


the St Petersburg Botanic Gardens, and 
bore this name. It may easily be that 
Dr. Fischer de Waldheim’s able lieu- 
tenants had only travel-injured dry 
specimens to deal with, or perhaps not 
even these, and had to rely chiefly on 
descriptions. In any case the matter 
will soon be settled, as I have sent one 
of my only two remaining plants to 


‘Kew. The other is here and can easily 
be distinguished from a number of 


Messrs. Veitch’s plants among which 
itisgrowing. In view of the real beauty 
of the plant it is almost ungrateful to 
add that Meconopsis integrifolia in the 
form which I have seen here, seems 
to me less attractive than M. panicu- 
lata or M. Waltichi, and that I should 
not dream of comparing it with the 
peerless M. aculeata. 


A. K; BULLEY, 
Neston, Cheshire. 
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SOME NEW DAFFODILS.* 
Tue flowers shown in our plate are the 
most remarkable among those raised by 
Mrs. Backhouse, of Sutton St.Nicholas, 
near Hereford. Ina few notes upon her 
gains the raiser confines herself to the 
question of parentageas being of primary 
interest to lovers of the Daffodil, to 
whom the details of crossing and cul- 
ture are already familiar. Mrs. Back- 
house informs us that the large pale 
Backhouset ‘Lord Kitchener,” the giant 
Leedsti The Fawn,” and the “ Czar- 
ina,’ were from seed of the large Ajax 
varieties crossed withformsof lV. Leedsii. 
“ Dewdrop” is from a form of Leedsii 


crossed with poeticus. Inone small batch | 
of these seedlings the flower-cups vary | 


in length from almost the disk-like 


crown of JV. poeticustothelong trumpet- | 
form of Ajax. Their high standard of | 


excellence is no less remarkable than 
their variety in shape, some ninety per 


cent. of thewhole being good and fairly | 
good, instead of two or three plants in | 
a hundred, the usual percentage of | 


those worth keeping. They are all 
prolific seed-bearers. 

DEUTZIA. 
Were it only for their gains in this one 
groupof hardy shrubs,plantloverswould 


owe much to the Messrs. Lemoine of | 


Nancy, who for years past have gathered 
all the available species and carefully 
crossed them with one another, produc- 
ing aseries of hybrids beautiful in colour 
and varied in form and habit of growth. 
Even with our wealth of early flowering 
shrubs there is ample room for the soft 
shades of carmine,rose,and purplewhich 


these new Deutzias offer us, though to 
see them at their best the plants must 
flower naturally in the open air, forced 
plants losing much oftheir colour. Such 
distinct kinds as ka/mieflora, discolor 
crandifora and purpurascens, and the 
rosy forms of gracilis, are worth a place 
in every collection of hardy shrubs, 
though they are at present very little 
known even in nurseries, the well- 
flowered plants shown at the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society dur- 
ing the spring having passedalmost un- 
noticed through no fault of their own. 
To see them in the open is worth a visit 
to Kew, and though it cannot be said 
that they are well cared for, they were 
very beautiful last year. This year the 


| frosts have been unkind to the earlier 


varieties, though the forms of discolor 
are both very good and very little in- 


jured. Though Szebo/diana seems to 


come very near scaéra it appears to be 
distinctly earlier at Kew, as well as 
stouter and more vigorous in growth. 
The arching sprays of gracilis carmi- 
nea are charming in bud or when fully 
open, and though without colour gra- 
cilis Boule de neige is an excellent plant 
for effect when grouped. Deutzia Le- 
moinet—one of M. Lemoine’s early 
gains—is not always good in the open 
from failure to expand if the weather is 
unfavourable. It is however well worth 
flowering under glass, forcing readily 
and fully as free as D. gracilis, while 
finer in habit and in leaf. 

Though, as he explains below, M. 
Lemoine has failed completely in cross- 
ing D. crenata with any other kind, he 


* With coloured plate from a drawing by H. G. Moon. 
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DEUTZIA 


ESE 


(in conjunction with M. Maurice de Vil- 
morin) has given us several late-flower- 
ing kinds to keep it company during 
June and early summer, thus extending 
the early glories of the shrub-garden. 
For their late flowers, D. V’7/morine, 
D. myriantha, and D. corymbiffora in 
southern gardens, should find a hearty 
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DEUTZIA MYRIANTHA. 
Engravea for “ Flora” from a Photograph. 


welcome, and the good account given 
by M. Lemoine of his new crosses with 
corymbiflora seems to promise other 
good things for the future. 

Much of the following is translated 
from a monograph of the family com- 
piled by M. Emile Lemoine and offici- 
ally honoured by the National Horti- 
cultural Society of France. To the 
author we are further indebted for notes 
upon the newer plants— Deuzzias Vil- 
morine,myriantha,etc.—ofwhichlittle 


is yet known in this country. 
Deutzia corymbiflora—A shrub of 4 to 5 
feet, thickly branched and of graceful habit. 


The young growths of the season are erect, 
rounded, and long in the joint, with bronzy- 
green bark covered with tiny white hairs. The 
leaves, 5 inches or more long, have little stem 
and are pointedly-oval in shape, more or less 
heart-shaped at the base, and edged with short, 
fineteeth ; their texture is rough on bothsides, 
the upper surface deep green coated with short 
hairs, the underneath paler, set with star-like 
hairs, especially upon the veins. The mature 
growths of the previous year carry mas- 
sive, much-branched clusters of white 
flowers, with often 50 to 100 buds and 
expanded blooms. They open from the 
latter part of June, while thanks to the 
number of buds the effect is almost as 
brilliant at the end of July as at the out- 
set. It sometimes happens, too, that on 
reaching full size in autumn the young 
growths bear a few small heads of flower, 
without injury to their mature beauty 
in the following summer. Though this 
beautiful shrub is apt to be cut to the 
ground in severe winters, it always grows 
again. Itwasraised from seeds sent from 
W. China to M. Maurice de Vilmorin ; 
these grew so freely as to show bud at the 
end of the first year, and flowered in April 
of 1896ina Parisian nursery, being shown 
before the French Société nationale ad’ Hor- 
ticulture in the following year under the 
name of D. corymbosa. Syn. D. corymbosa 
of gardens, and D. setchuensis of Franchet. 

At the outset much difference of opinion 
existed as to the identity of this plant, which 
was variously pronounced to be the D. corym- 
bosa of Brown, and the D. parviflora of Bunge. 
Without going fully into the facts adduced by 
M. Lemoine in justification of his own name, 
suffice it to say that he concludes that, while 
coming near D. staminea, and in a less degree 
related to D. corymbosa of Brown, this plant 
cannot rightly be classed with either and its 
origin is therefore best recalled by the name 
corymbiflora, as suggesting that under which 
it first appeared. The plant was sent out by 
Messrs. Lemoine and Boucher in 1897, and a 
form known as corymbiflora erecta has also ap- 
peared, differing from the parent in its slighter 
and more erect habit, its longer, narrower 
leaves, and its smaller heads of flower. 
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Hysrips ofr D. CorymBIFLoRA.—A number 
of seedlings raised between D. corymbiflora 
and D. discolor purpurascens are still on trial, 
and promise good results. Though it is still 
too early to speak of them with certainty, 
M. Lemoine tells us that some of these plants 
were objects of great beauty during the past 
summer. . 

D.corymbosa.—A plant from the mountains 
of Nepaul, and not yet grown in Europe. Its 
leading features seem to connect it with D. 
parviflora, the flowers being of fair size and 
composed of smooth and rounded petals. 
This plant is the D. corymbosa of Brown, and 
should not be confused with the corymbosa of 
Lindley here referred to as D. staminea or 
the corymbosa of gardens here treated as D. 
corymbifiora. 

D. crenata.—A plant of many named forms, 
of which few are really distinct. A common 
shrub in gardens, it quickly forms dense tufts 
of 6 or more feet in height, with rough stems 
of the thickness of a pencil. The leaves are 
pointedly-oval, rounded at the base, with very 
short stalks, hard, rough, and crisped in tex- 
ture, hairy on both sides, dark green above 
and paler beneath. The flowersappear in June, 
hanging from the leaf-axils in a multitude of 
erect thyrses ; each flower is composed of five 
pointed petals, more or less turned back at the 
edges. Introduced by Siebold from Japan, 
where it grows freely in the hedges of sandy 
places. This plant is quite hardy at the root, 
though occasionally cut to the ground in severe 
winters with loss of one year’s beauty. 

VarieTies.—Among the many forms of 
this plant are:—crenata flore puniceo, with white 
flowers shaded on the outside with rosy-purple; 
and crenata flore pleno, brought from Japan by 
Fortune about 1866, and distinct in its very 
double flowers, prettily tinted with rose upon 
the outer petals. D. crenata flore alo pleno is 
a seedling raised in Van Houtte’s nursery in 
1868, differing from the last in its snow-white 
flowers : simultaneously the same plant ap- 
peared as D. crenata candidissima plena, raised 
by Froébel of Zurich. The plant known as 
D. crenata Pride of Rochester, raised fifteen years 
later in America, is really a repetition of this 
earlier double form, already twice-named ; nor 
is this surprising, seeing that seeds of D. cren- 
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ata give rise to a variety of forms. Several 
variegated kinds are also grown, such as fo/is 
albo punctatis, with leaves speckled with white; 
and folus variegatis, in which they are streaked 
with yellow. Forms may also be met with 
which are mere repetitions (under another 
name) of those already described. Thus D. 
crenata scabra—the common D. scabra of 
gardens—is not in any way distinct from 
crenata, and the same remark applies to D. 
crenata Stebold:, often called simply, Deutzia 
Sieboldi. More distinct is crenata Fortune 
(otherwise known as D. Fortunez), a plant of 
Japanese origin, with handsome and showy 
clusters in which the flowers are much ex- 
panded ; it forms large tufts, free from the 
stiffness of crenata, and of charming effect when 
full of flower during June. Two other seed- 
lings, sent out about 1887 by an English firm 
under the names of D. Watereri—with white 
single flowers, flushed with rosy-lilac on the 
outside ; and D. We//s:—with double white 
flowers—claimed to be crosses between Deut- 
zias crenata and gracilis. In regard to this sup- 
posed origin M. Lemoine says :—‘ We have 
frequently tried to cross D. crenata with other 
species of the genus, but without the least 
success; even the most carefully guarded seed 
produces nothing but forms of crenata. This 

lant is so common in gardens that, even when 
the hybridised flowers are sealed in gauze 
coverings, it is well-nigh impossible to com- 
pletely shut out the pollen brought by wind, 
by bees, and by ants. Our own complete and 
frequent failure made us more than a little 
sceptical with regard to these supposed hybrids, 
and an examination of their flowers shows no 
trace whatever of hybrid origin.” A more 
recent form is crenata macropetala (or macro- 
sepala) which appeared only a few years ago, 
with flowers very large and long, pure white, 
and thickly massed in the clusters. 

D. discolor—Though a form of this plant 
has been in cultivation since 1891, the true 
D. discolor has only recently been introduced 
from China, the first living plants having been 
sent to France, where they flowered in the 
collection of M.de Vilmorin. Sincethen plants 
have reached Messrs. Veitch from theirChinese 
collector, and these bloomed last summer at 
Coombe Wood. Deutzia discolor is a charm- 
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ing little shrub with arching, wand-like shoots 
of 2 to 3 feet, crowded from base to tip with 
compact clusters of rose-flushed white flowers, 
each measuring ?of an inch across. ‘The leaves 
are lance-shaped, 2 to 3 inches long, dull green 
in colour, with toothed edges and the rough 
surface found in some other Deutzias. This 
plant is not yet in commerce, but a form of 
it, now well-known in gardens, is Deutzia dis- 
color purpurascens—a shrub of 3 to 4 feet, with 
slender, rounded stems of bronzy-green or red 
colour, covered with little starry scales. Oval 
leaves of 14to 2}inches, upon very short stalks, 
finely toothed and crisped around the edges, 
and dark green above witha paler under sur- 
face—from whence its name of discolor. The 
leaves distinguish it at once from other Deut- 
zias, in which they are of greater length. The 
axillary fower-clusters also are erect and often 
gathered into more or less spreading heads, 
upon short, reddish-brown stems. The flowers, 


6 to 8 in each cluster, are widely open, erect, | 


and rounded. The dark green calix is well 
developed, and covered with white scales ; the 
petals are much folded or wrinkled, slightly 
toothed at the edges, and clear rosy-purple 
colour on the outside, showing within as a 
pretty flush. Before opening, the buds are of 
a decided carmine. 

This plant was first grown at the Museum, 
Paris, from seeds gathered in the mountains of 
Yunnan, Southern China, by the Abbe Dela- 
vay, flowering in Europe for the first time in 
May of 1891. Among the seedlings much 
variation was apparent in habit, vigour, size 
of flower, and the depth of colour in the buds 
and outer petals, but so far as we are aware, 
none of these forms have appeared in gardens. 
This truly handsome shrub is apt to be cut 
down by hard frosts, which destroy even the 
woody shoots ; fortunately it is quickly re- 
newed from the root. 

HyesripsorF D. Discotor.—Theseare crosses 
with D. gracilis, and, having D. discolor as seed- 
parent, the resulting seedlings are nearer that 
kind; the named hybrids are :— 

D. discolor floribunda.—A little plant of up- 
right growth, and so free that when in full 
beauty little save its flowers canbeseen. These 
appear as erect panicles, with a faint rosy flush 
on the outer petals and the buds, the inside 


of the wide-open flowers being pure white. 
Messrs. Lemoine consider this one of the best 
of their seedling Deutzias. 

D. discolor grandiflora.—In this the influence 
of gracilis appears in the long leaves, borne 
upon stiffly erect shoots. ‘The flower panicles 
are longer than in purpurascens, and the flowers 
larger, covering the stems throughout their 
length with rosy-tinted blossoms. 

D. gracilis.—A small, bushy shrub, of many 
slender stems, set with deep-green lance-shaped 
leaves, narrowed to a point, toothed at the 
edges, and (while young) covered on both sides 
with stellate hairs. ‘The snow-white flowers 
appear during May as long erect clusters at 
the leaf-axils. Discovered by Siebold in the 
valleys of Japan, this plant was first grown by 
J. Baumann of Ghent, in 18 50, whenacoloured 
plate of it was published in the Flore des Serres 


| et des fardins de 1 Europe (Vol. VI., 1850 and 


1851). It thrives in light sandy soil, and is 
valued for forcing, its pure white flowers and 
tender green being useful for cutting and deco- 
rationearly inthe year. The fewforms known 


| in gardens differ only in their foliage ; they 


are—/folis aureis, with yellow leaves ; aureo 
marginata, 1n which the leaves are edged with 
yellow ; and a/é0 marmorata, in which they 
are marbled with white. 

Hyprips or D. Gracitis.—On the appear- 
ance of D. discolor purpurascens Messrs. Le- 
moine crossed it with D. graci/is, using it both 
as a pollen and seed-bearer. In the first case 
the hybrids resembled D. gracilis, and in the 
second D. discolor purpurascens, but in both 
cases they have proved perfectly hardy, and 
untouched even by late frosts. Those related 
to D. gracilis are as follows :— 

D. gracilis rosea—A dense shrub of 3 feet 
or more, hardy and free flowering. Its growth 
is erect, with small and narrow leaves and a 
profusion of erect sprays of widely bell-shaped 
flowers, which are rose-grey on the outside 
and a soft fresh carmine colour within. 1898. 

D. gracilis venusta—A medium-sized and 
bushy plant, with narrow, pointed leaves, and 
large snow-white flowers, crisped at the edges 
and shaped like an Azalea in miniature. 1898. 

D. gracilis campanulata.—A tall and bushy 
shrub of slender brown stems and dark green 
leaves; long sprays of large milk-white flowers, 
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widely bell-shaped, and displayed upon fine 
black stems. 1899. 

D. gracilis carminea.—A bushy shrub with 
slender shoots, dark green leaves, flowers of 
medium size crowded into long sprays, and 
soft pale rose in colour, deepening to carmine 
on the outside. A charmingly graceful plant, 
its slender shoots gracefully arched beneath 
their load of bloom. 1goo. | 

D. gracilis eximia.—Comes nearest to D. 
gracilis, its brown stems being covered with 


leaves of dark bronzy-green ; flower-heads | 


rounded and erect,the flowers upon very slender 
stems, widely expanded, frilled at the edges, 
and their colour pale rose on the outside, milk- 
white within, and bright pink while in bud. 
1gOl. 

D. gracilis multiflora.—A seedling of dwarf, 
almost creeping habit, thickly branched and 
spreading. Its short, erect stems are com- 
pletely covered with white flowers. 


D. kalmieflora.—A cross between D. dis- | 


color purpurascens and D. parviflora, sent out 


by M. Lemoine in rgoo. It isa hardy little 


shrub of 3 to 4 feet, with stout erect stems | 


and a diffuse head, set from the middle of May 
by spreading clusters of about a dozen flat and 
rounded flowers, an inch across, and of pale 


silvery-rose colour, deepening towards the | 


edges of the petals which are daintily waved 
and crisped. The outside of the petals and 
the buds are a bright rose-lake colour, while 
the peculiarity to which the plant owes its name 
isthe ring of petal-like stamens forming a raised 


disk in the centre of the flower, after the manner | 


of a Kalmia. It is a very distinct plant, branch- 
ing freely and gracefully, and unlike any other 
Deutzia. 

D. Lemoinet.—A cross between D. parviflora 
and D. gracilis, raised by Messrs. Lemoine in 
the spring of 1891. Itisa hardy little shrub 
flowering early in May and as good for forcing 
as D. gracilis ; in the open its flowers are at 
times injured by late frosts, when in cold or 
exposed places. As regards general aspect it 
is intermediate, the stems being more erect 
and woody than in graci/is, while shorter, more 
branched and regular than in parviflora, and 
the leaves lance-shaped and finely toothed. 
The same blending is seen in the flowers, 
borne freely at every joint in erect and branch- 
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ing clusters, sometimes rounded and at others 
cone-like, but quite distinct from the flat 
clusters of parviflora, or the long sprays of 
gracilis. 'Theclusters contain about 15 flowers, 
# of an inch across, and composed of broad 
white petals which are prettily waved around 
the edges. 1895. 

Forms or D. Lemoine1.—D. Lemoinei com- 
pacta is dwarfer and more bushy than the last, 
with smaller flowers of great purity produced 
in many fair-sized clusters, and of great effect 
because fully displayed. This form is specially 
good for pots. 1897. 

D. Lemoinei “ Snowball” (Boule de Neige).— 
Though of the same origin, this comes nearer 
to parviflora, with stems that are stiffer and 
stouter, and leaves that are rough in texture. 
The bloom appears mostly at the tips of the 
branches as compact, rounded heads of large 
flowers, broad petalled and of great substance, 
with waved edges and creamy-white colour, 
relieved by stamens and disk of pale yellow. 
A good kind for grouping in the open air. 


1899. 
Hyerips oF D. Lemornet.—D. Lemoine 
“¢ Avalanche’.—Whereas the two last-named 


plants are mere forms of D. Lemozinei, this kind 
and the two following are of more complex 
origin. This little shrub is supposed to be a 
recross with D. gracilis, its stems being densely 
clothed with small, dark-green leaves and a 
profusion of crowded flower-clustersuponshort 
stalks, the combined weight causing the stems 
to arch very prettily. The flowers are pure 
white and of medium size, composed of flat, 
oval petals, and so hardy as to be quite un- 
touched by late frosts. 

Crossed again with D. discolor purpurascens, 
D. Lemoinet has given two further hybrids of 
great beauty :— 

D. Lemoinei “Apple Blossom” (Fleur de Pom- 
mier).—A little shrub of erect growth, with 
rough-surfaced leaves of medium size, finely 
toothed at the margin. The stems, of about 
2 feet high, are laden with rounded clusters 
of 20 to 30 flowers, springing erect from every 
joint. The petals fold back prettily, with 
margins fringed and waved, and their colour 
passing from rose in the bud to blush-pink, 
paling to white when fully expanded. 

D. Lemoinei “ Roseball” (Boule rose).—A 
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little shrub of 2 to 3 feet, and almost a 
counterpart of the last save in the size, shape, 
and arrangement of its flowers. These are so 
numerous as to almost hide the foliage, their 
profusion and its good habit of growth, making 
itusefulfor forcing. The flowers open towards 
the end of May, and are of blush-pink with 
yellow stamens, the red flush deepening at the 
edges, and on the outside of the petals. 

D. myriantha.—Another of the Lemoine 
crosses, coming from D. corymbiffora crossed 
with D. parviflora. It is a charming little 
shrub of slender growth, with brown, erect 
stems covered with long, narrow leaves of dark 
green, with a roughly hairy surface. The 
massive, much-branched clusters open early 
in June, with flowers 3 of an inch wide and 
of snowy whiteness, save for the pale yellow 
stamens. The charm of the plant is enhanced 
by its following earlier kinds, while coming 
into beauty from a week to a fortnight before 
its parent D. corymbiflora and so much hardier 
as to remain uninjured when that plant has 
been frozen to the ground at its side. 

D. parviflora.—A handsome shrub of 4 to 
5 feet, its erect stems crowned in spring by 
heavy white clusters like those of the Haw- 
thorn, or certain Spireas. It is a very distinct 
plant, in which the bark peels away from the 
woody stems in bands. Though seemingly 
smooth and bare at first sight, the young stems 
are hairy under the magnifying glass. The 
leafstalks, which are fairly long and grooved 
upon the upper surface, carry leaves of 2 to 
4 inches, pointedly-oval and deeply and irregu- 
larly toothed, the teeth being tipped with 
brown ; the dark green of the upper surface 


is paler underneath, and the texture dry and | 


rough, with prominent veins, and afew minute 
hairs. The flower-heads are borne at the tips 
of the shoots, in April and May. Though 
perfectly hardy, the buds appear so early as 
sometimes to suffer from frost. The flowers 
are white, nearly half-an-inch across, and hair 

upon the outside of the petals, while the calyx 


isalso frequently covered with thick, grey hairs. | 


This shrub, from the mountains of North 
China and the region of the Amour, is the first 
of all the Deutzias to flower. . It reached 
Europe by way of St. Petersburg, whence it 
passed to the Arnold Arboretum of the United 
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States, and was made known to western Europe 
by Prof. Sargent, who sent seeds to many other 
collections. The plant was first sent out as 
a garden shrub by Messrs. Lemoine of Nancy 
in 1891, theirstockcoming fromasingle branch 
received the previous winter, and hence with- 
out variation; a form has however been noticed 
amongst the seedlings grown at the Museum, 
Paris, which appears to be distinct and has 
been named the ‘ Museum variety ’—D. 


parviflora varietas Musai. It differs in its more 
abundant leaves, which are flatter, longer, and 
more pointed ; its flower-clusters also bear 
fewer flowers which are set more closely to- 


DEUTZIA PARVIFLORA. 


gether, and of a creamy-white colour. So far 
as we are aware, this form is not to be found 
elsewhere. 

With the spread of D. parviffora in Europe, 
it figured among the new plants of several 
German nurseries, but on comparing these 
German plants with their own, Messrs. Le- 
moine found them perfectly distinct from their 
form of D. parviffora, and nearer D. Lemoine 
—their cross between gracilis and parviflora. 
This view has since been confirmed by Dr. 
Dippel, director of the botanical garden at 
Darmstadt, who states that the plant known 
in Germany as D. parviflora, and raised from 
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American seed, in no way corresponds with 
the true D. parviflora of botanists. After de- 
scribing this German seedling, he declares it 
to be (as M. Lemoine has suggested) a natural 
cross which he calls D. angustifolia, and this 
hybrid origin seems certain in view of the fact 
that gracilis and parviflora grew side by side 
in the Arnold Arboretum, and nothing would 
be simpler than this accidental crossing. 

D. scabra.— To M. Lemoine we owe the 
reintroduction of this old but scarce shrub,— 
the true D. scabra of Thunberg,—a plant al- 
together distinct from the D. scadra of gardens, 
which is a mere form of D. crenata and hardly 
distinguishable from it. This beautiful shrub 
is from Japan, flowers fully three weeks in 


advance of its namesake, and is quite hardy > 
but shows its buds so early that our late frosts | 


sometimes catch it. ‘The stems rise rather 
weakly to a height of 2 to 3 feet high, with 
a rough and bronzed surface, slightly hairy 
while young. The leaves have little or no 
stalk and are broadly oval in shape, finely 
toothed, waved and crisped like those of the 


green aboveand somewhat paler beneath. The 


and distinct in eftect from older kinds. 


smooth with age ; leaves lance-shaped, with 
unbroken edges, dark green above, and white 
and downy beneath. The flowers appear in 
June and July as a compact, terminal head of 
pure white, the petals triangularly pointed. 
Syn. D. corymbosa of Lindley. 

D. Vilmorme.—A new kind of great merit 
from the mountains of Setchuen (China), raised 
from seed sent to M. Maurice de Vilmorin in 
1897. Already over 4 feet, this plant bids fair 
to far exceed this height, throwing a number 
of stout woody shoots, clothed with soft, lance- 
shaped leaves of 3 inches, crisped and minutely 
toothed around the edges,the teeth just touched 
with white. The clusters of 20 to 35 large 
flowers are at first erect, but the slender stalks 
soon droop under the weight of the expand- 
ing flowersand hang horizontally, theirnumber 
and graceful carriage making this one of the 


_most charming of Deutzias. It is perfectly 


hardy, flowering from the early days of June, 
The 


individual flowers are nearly an inch across, 


_and snow-white, with their petals lightly 
Wayfaring Tree (Viburnum Lantana), strong- | 
ly veined and roughly hairy in texture, deep 


stems spread somewhat loosely and are flowered 
from the very bottom, while all the side-shoots | 


carry spike-like clusters of about 40 flowers, 
held very erect and widely open, half-an-inch 
or more across, and of snowy whiteness con- 
trasting prettily with the golden stamens and 


| forms. 
| vigorous shrubs of slender growth, with flowers 


an orange-red disk. The flowers begin to ex- | 


pand from the middle of May, and last long 
in beauty. 

A plant sent out by another French firm as 
D. Steboldiana, comes so near this plant that it 


may well be considered as a mere variety of | 


it. While their hardiness and general appear- 
ance are the same, the D. Stebo/diana (of Chen- 
ault) differs in its longer leaves, which are less 
crisped and curled, as well as in the longer 
flower-clusters in which the petals are concave 
and irregularly undulating. This plant is said 
to force readily and well. 

D. staminea.—A tender shrub from the moist 
mountain valleys of India, which can only be 
grown with success in the warmest gardens, 
and when thoroughly protected. Itsstemsand 
branches are hairy while young, becoming 


crumpled. 

As regards their general features, M. Le- 
moine would divide the Deutzias into four 
groups as follows:—Group I., containing only 
D. crenata with its many single and double 
Group II., including smaller and less 


appearing early :—D. gracilis, D. discolor and 


its forms, and D. Vi/morme. Group III., con- 


sisting of early-flowering kinds with rounded 


| and widely opened flowers,sug gestive in general 
_ appearance of the Hawthorn, or certain Spir- 


eas :—D. parviflora, D. scabra (of Thunberg) 
and its form D. Siebo/diana, and D. corymbosa. 
Group. IV., comprising late-flowering kinds 
mostly from warmer climates, and too often 
tender in our gardens; they are further distin- 
guished by their massive and much-branched 
heads of flower :—D. staminea, and D. corym- 
bifora. As already mentioned incidentally, D. 
crenata has so far resisted all attempts at cross- 
ing. Of the other kinds the best results have 
come from crossing the plants of Groups II. 
and III. ; while more recently crosses have 
been secured between the plants of Group IV. 
on the one hand, and those of Groups IT, and 
IB al 
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EXOTIC FOREST TREES IN 
FRANCE. 


In the course of his travels through France 
Monsieur Maurice de Vilmorin has had the 
happy thought to note the height of such 
trees as have any claim to forest value. As 
the climate of a great part of northern and 
western France differs little from our own, 
the results may be of interest to planters in 
this country. 


Abies balsamea—Pouilly (Oise), nearly 40 ft. 

A. cephalonica—Cheverny, about 50 ft. 

. cwilica—Cheverny, 65 ft. 

. concolor—V erricres, 25 ft. 

. grandis—Cheverny, 65 ft. 

. lasiocarpa—Cheverny, about 48 ft. 

. nobilis—Cheverny, about 55 ft. 

Nordmanniana—V erricres, 65 ft. 

. numidica—V errieres, nearly 30 ft. 

. Pinsapo—V erricres, nearly 50 ft. 

. Veitchii—Segrez, 23 ft. lomo rt: 

Acer dasycarpum—Malesherbes(Loiret) about 

A. monspessulanum—Les Barres, 26 ft. 

A. rubrum—Catros near Bordeaux, 65 ft. 

A. macrophyllum—Pouilly near Meru (Oise), 
gortt: ine: tc 

ZEsculus hippocastanum—Palaiseau, girth of 

HE. flava—V aujours (Seine-et-Oise) about 58 ft. 

ZE. rubicunda—Museum, Paris, 62 ft. 

Ailanthus glandulosa—F ontainebleau, 80 ft. 

Alnus cordifolia—Domaine des Barres, nearly 
Rott, 

Araucaria imbricata—Penendreff near Saint 
Renan (Finistere), nearly 50 ft. [70 ft. 

Betula davurica—Domaine des Barres, 65 to 

B. lenta—Domaine des Barres, 48 ft. 

B. /utea—Parc de Baleine, 58 ft. [48 ft. 

B. papyrifera—Domaine des Barres, about 

B. populifolia—Ecole des Barres, about 65 ft. 

Carya alba—Parc de Baleine, nearly 65 ft. 

C. amara—PFarc de Baleine, over 80 ft. 

C. oliveformis—Parc de Baleine, about 98 ft. 

C. myristicaeformis—Parc de Baleine, 33 ft. 

C. porcina—Parc de Baleine, 81 ft. 

C. sulcata—Parc de Baleine, 65 to 70 ft. 

C. tomentosa—Domaine des Barres, about soft. 

Castanopsis chrysophylla — Bourg - Argental 
(Loire), 26 ft. 

Catalpa bignonioides—V erricres, 33 ft. 

C. Kampferi—Segrez, about 30 ft. 
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Cedrela sinensis—Museum, Paris, about 40 ft. 

Cedrus atlanttca—Cheverny, 58 ft., girth 
about 8 ft. 

C. libani—V rignynear Pithiviers(Loiret) ,7o0 ft. 

Celtis occidentalis—Museum, Paris, 50 ft. 

C. davidiana—Museum, Paris, 28 ft. 

Cercidiphyllum japonicum—Segrez (Seine-et- 
Oise), 20'ft, 

Cercis siliquastrum—Museum, Paris, 55 ft. 

Chamacyparis Lawsoniana—Pau, over 50 ft. 

C\. nootkatensis—Segrez, nearly 40 ft. 

Cladrastis tinctoria—Fontainebleau, 48 ft. 

Corylus colurna—Museum, Paris, 45 ft. 

Cryptomeria saponica—Plessis-Picquet (Seine), 
FOut, 

Cupressus lusitanica —Pau, about 48 ft. 

C’. macrocarpa—Antibes, 45 ft. 

Fraxinus americana— Bois de Boulogne, Paris, 
over 50 ft. 

F. dimorpha—Les Barres, 33 ft. 

Ginkgo biloba—Fontainebleau, 65 to 70 ft. 

Gleditschia sinensis—V errieres, 40 ft. 

G. triacanthos—Parc de Sceaux, about 65 ft. 

Gymnocladus canadensis—La Turpinerie (Cha- 
rante), 85 ft. 

Fuglans nigra—Parc de Sceaux, 81 ft. 

“f. cinerea—Parc de Baleine, 58 ft. 

‘f. hybrida—Verrieres, about 75 ft. [45 ft. 

“funiperus virginiana— Domaine des Barres 

Libocedrus decurrens—Pau, 55 ft. 

Liquidambar orientalis — Parc de 
(Allier), 49 ft. 

L. styraciflua—Parc de Baleine, 81 ft. 

Lirtodendron tulipifera—Chateau de Frene, 
near Chaulnes, 124 ft., girth 16 ft. 

Magnolia acuminata—Parc de Baleine (Allier), 
about 65 ft. 

M. cordata—Domaine des Barres, about 50 ft. 

M. grandiflora—Pau, 50 ft. 

M. macrophylla, Chatenay, 33 ft. 

Morus alba—Les Barres, about 38 ft. 

M. alba fastigiata—V errieres, nearly 45 ft. 

M. rubra—Segrez (Seine-et-Oise), 37 ft. 

Nyssa aquatia—Parc de Baleine, about 70 ft. 

N. sylvatica—Parc de Baleine, about 38 ft. 

Ostrya virginica—Trianon, near Paris, nearly 
AS tt. 

Paulownia imperialisa—Mauseum, Paris, 58 ft., 
girth ro ft. 

Phellodendron amurense—Museum, Paris, 33 
ft., girth 44 ft. 


Baleine 
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Picea alba—Domaine des Barres, about 35 ft. 
P. Engelmanni—Parc de Baleine, about 30 ft. 


P. ngra—Domaine des Barres, about 45 ft. 
P. ortentalis—Cheverny, 40 ft. 

P. polita—Domaine des Barres, about 15 ft. 
P. pungens—Ferté-Saint-Aubin, 23 ft. 

P. rubra—Domaine des Barres, about 32 ft. 
P. sitchensis—Cheverny, over 45 ft. 

Pinus Bungeana—Segrez, about 23 ft. 

P. contorta—Verricres, about 20 ft. 

P. Coulteri—Verriéres, 26 ft. 


P. densiflora —Domaine des Barres, about 2 5 ft. 


. mops—Domaine des Barres, 45 ft. 
. nsignis— Porzantrez-Morlaix, nearly $0 ft. 
. SFeffreyi—Verricres, nearly 40 ft. 


. Larico—Museum, Paris, nearly go ft. 


Det 

eer “Pallasiana—Parc de Baleine, 80 ft. 

. Laricio (Mt. Etna var.)—Barres, 58 ft. 

. mitis—Catros near Bordeaux, over 60 ft. 

. monophylla—N erricres, 20 ft. 

. palustris—Geneste near Bordeaux, 52 ft. 

pouderosa—V erricres, about 48 ft. 

. pungens—Domaine des Barres, nearly 40 ft. 

. resinosa—Domaine des Barres, about 42 ft. 

rigida—Parc de Baleine, 58 ft. 

. Sabintana—Lattes, nearly 60 ft. 

. Salzmanni— Parc de Baleine, 80 ft. 

. sy/vestris—Domaine des Barres, 70 ft. 

. Taeda— Parc de Baleine, 80 ft. [30 t 

. Thunbergui—Domaine des Barres, about 

. excelsa—Verrieres, 48 ft. 

. Peuke—Domaine des Barres, about 30 ft. 

. Strobus—Parc de Baleine, 70 ft. 

Platanus occidentalis—Harcourt (Eure) .j2itt, 

P. ortentalis—Malesherbes, 82 ft. 

Populus alba—Segrez (Seine-et-Oise), 80 ft. 

P. alba var. bolleana—Viry, 55 ft. 

P. migra fastigiata—Segrez, 70 ft. 

P. deltoidea—Parc de Baleine, 80 ft., 
13% ft. 

P. angulata—Orthez and Bayonne, about 
7O tt. 

P. tremuloides—Fcole des Barres, A8 ft. 

Prunus virginiana—Catros near Bordeaux, 
OG it. 

Pseudolarix Kempferi—V erricres, about 22 ft. 

Pseudotsuga Douglasi—Cheverny, 75 ft. 

Pterocarya caucasica—Parc de Baleine, 81 ft. 

Quercus Aigylops—Domaine des Barres, 50 ft. 


See ks ee ee eee 
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. Larici calabrica—Domaine des Barres, 
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. alba—Domaine des Barres, 48 ft. 

. ambigua—Domaine des Barres, about 55 ft. 
. ballota—Allard, la Maulevrie, about 30 ft. 
. bicolor—V erricres, 48 ft. 

. castanafolia—Segrez, about 45 ft. 

. Cerris—Domaine des Barres, about 75 ft. 
. coccinea—Parc de Baleine, 97 ft. 


. conferta—Allard, la Maulevrie, upwards 
O35 tt. 

. cuneata—QDomaine des Barres, 50 to 
60 ft. 


. heterophylla—Parc de Baleine, over go ft. 

. icifolia—Domaine des Barres, about 26 ft. 

imbricarita—Domaine des Barres, 58 ft. 

. laurifolia—Pau, nearly 65 ft. 

. lusitantca— Angers, about 30 ft. 

. lyrata—Domaine des Barres, 26 ft. 

. macrocarpa—V errieres, about 50 ft. 

. marylandica~-—Domaine des Barres, nearly 

5G Lt: 

. Mirbecknun—Pau, 50 ft. 

). palustris—Parc de Baleine, 98 ft. 

. Phellos—Pau, nearly go ft. 

. rubra—Parc de Baleine, 80 ft. 

. serrata—Cheverny (Loir-et-Cher), about 

48 ft. 

. steHata—Domaine des Barres, 45 ft. 

. suber—Porzantrez-Morlaix, 48 ft. 

Q. velutina—Domaine des Barres, 65 ft. 

Rhus vernicifera—Segrez (Seine-et-Oise) 45 ft. 

Robinia pseud-acacia— Museum, Paris, 45 ft. 

R. viscosa—Ecole des Barres, 33 ft. 

Sassafras offiicinale—Catros near Bordeaux, 

2 At: 

meee verticillata—Segrez, 20 ft. 

Seguoia gigantea—Parc de Baleine, about 70 ft. 

S. sempervirens—Pau, about 70 ft. 

Sophora japonica—Museum, Paris, 8o ft. 

Taxodium  distichum —Cheverny (Loir - et- 
Cher),38o ft. 

Thuya gigantea—Cheverny, 58 ft. 

Tilia americana—Porzantrez-Morlaix, 80 ft. 

T. petiolaris—Lacroix (Indre-et-Loire), about 
Ao tt." 

Tsuga canadensis—Fontainebleau, nearly 65 ft. 

T. Steboldi—V erriéres, 20 ft. 

T. mertenstana—V errieres, 26 ft. 


Zelkowa crenata—Pau, over 60 ft., girth 
9 ft. 
Zizyphus vulgaris—Museum, Paris, about 


30 ft. 
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EVIL-DOERS 

Ir is well to consider the evil done to 
gardens by the presence of shrubs and 
trees having only the quality of quick 

rowth. Theyarewhat gardeners often 
call good doers,” but they might more 
fitly be classedas ‘‘evil-doers,” the result 
of their presence being that they often 
injure most things worth cherishing in 
the garden. Weedy evergreens for the 
most part, their final growth shows 
themin quitea different light from what 
they were when first planted, and their 
growth ends by shutting out air and 
beauty from the home landscape—often 
theworstthing that could happen under 
ourdull skies. Wewere reminded of this 
unfortunate fact the other day in passing 
along a railway south of London, where 
one station with a wooden fence cutting 
the platform off from a yard near, was 
covered with yellow tea and other roses 
—a true picture of rose-time. At the 
next station,exactly similar as to position 
and soil, there was a Privet hedgeagainst 
the wooden fence,the resulta few miser- 
able fowersatitsfoot. A betterillustra- 
tion could not be given of the effect on 
flowers of the use of one evil-doer, the 
rapid-growing Privet. After all the 
growth is not so very much more rapid 


than other things that are really worth 
having. Suppose one were to plant a 
holly hedge in good soil and use healthy 
seedling plants, the growth would be 
rapid and inthe one case we havea hedge 
worth lookingat, and in the other some- 
thing worse than a weed ; because the 
Privet is nauseating in odour when in 
flower, apart from its absence of char- 
acter or beauty. 

Cutting down to hard ugly lines is 
one result of the use of these fast-grow- 
ing weedy evergreens, for where they 
push over paths as they commonly do 
in most country places, people have not 
the courage to cut them right out but 
trim them back to a hard line. Where 
they obscure the view into a beautiful 
woodland the result is the same—ugli- 
ness and wasted labour—while the 
cumber the ground which should be 
given to the beautiful flowering shrubs 
and trees which come to us in increas- 
ing numbers year by year, and in many 
places are ill-grown orabsent when Pri- 
vet, False-Laurels,and pomticumabound. 

Although most of the shrubs we seein 
thisway are quick-growing evergreens, 
variegated ones are often called in to 
help, and among them the variegated 


Privet. Atthe Horticultural Society’s 
Pp 
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Summer Show in July, the chief things 
shown by nurserymen in the open lawn 
were masses of common variegated 


shrubs. Large pots even were filled 
with variegated Privets. In Lincoln’s | 
Inn Fields lately, under the County 
Council’s system of gardening (themost | 


ridiculous in Europe) a line of common 


round the square, the most inartistic 
fringe that could be thought of. Squares 
like that of St James’s and Lincoln’s Inn 
bear witness to the way these weedy 
shrubs run amok in the finest positions 
in London, and also to the callousignor- 


ance of those responsible for their care, 
and many country seats show a like re- | 
sult. In designing new places and even - 
in public gardens, we see thisevil system 
of planting quantities of coarse ever-_ 


green shrubs because theyarecheapand 
rapid growers. In this way the cost of 
the formation of these gardens is in a 
great measure wasted, so far as regards 


any artistic point of view, or even from 


variety of beautiful shrub-life. 
I went to the Zoological Garden in 


a warm and close one—the place had 
been ignorantly planted with Privet in 


ing, and this has a bad effect on people 
who do not know its source. 


increased by the grafted shrubs syste- 


matically sent out, as in the case of the. 
pontic Rhododendron, which in time | 


kills most of the kinds grafted on it, 
and takes their place. Beside a lake I am 
now grubbing upanumberofrank Osiers 
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which obscure the view. They came 


'there as the stocks of Willows which 


have since perished disliking the“‘union” 
and these weeds are now unfortunately 
making a vigorous growth. The use of 
the Osier for grafting ornamental Wil- 
lows leads to much ugliness of this kind. 


_Evil-doers are just as rampant among 
variegated Privet has been planted all. 


herbaceous plants and novelties, half 
the kinds mentioned in catalogues with 


extravagant descriptions, being useless 
-_foreftect. The scope ofa botanic garden 


is different, although even there the re- 


| petition of worthless species is amistake. 


One good plant known tous, well grown 
and well placed,is generally worthmany 
novelties. In no case has the grower 
more need to be cautious, than when 
making selections from catalogues of 
perennial plants. “nats 
THE CHINESE TULIP-TREE 
(Liriodendron chinense). 
For many years the facts concerning 
this tree were so little known that botan- 


ists have been in no hurry to name it, 
that of the simple aim of teaching the | 


but with our present knowledge there 


is no question of its distinct character. 
—BoththeAmericanand the Chinese trees 
the Regent’s Park the other evening— | 


are equally variable in the shape of their 


leaves. In size, possibly, those of the 
latter are the larger, and they are often 
many parts and the odour was nauseat- | 


somewhat glaucous, but it would be 
unwise toattach importance to this fact. 


It is only in the flowers and fruit that 
Sometimes the stock of evil-doers is. 


any real distinction exists. In the Chin- 
ese tree the flowers are only about half 
the size of those of the American species, 
so finely shown (but also reduced about 
one-half) in the engraving. In the ow- 
ers of the oriental tree the petals are nar- 
rower and more widely divergent ; the 


THE CHINESE TULIP-TREE 


carpellary column is more elongated, 
more cylindrical, and disintegrates at a 
later period ; the carpels also are quite 
different, being rounded and straight 
at the apex instead of acuminate and 
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of westernand north-western Szechuan. 
It extends therefore across 15° of longi- 
tude. It is usually a small tree 15 to 
25 feet high, but that from which I 
gathered mature fruit and seeds was 


FLOWERS OF THE COMMON TULIP-TREE (Lirtodendron tulipifera). 


reflexed as in the American species. 
The Chinese Tulip-tree is common 
in the woods and copses of central and 
western China at elevations of 4,000 
to 8,000 feet. Shearer and Maries met 
with it in the Lushan Mountains in 
Kiangsi province ; Henry and myself 
in western Hupeh ; Farges in north- 
east Szechuan. In 1903 and 1go4 I 
met with it very frequently in the forests 


fully 60 feet in height, witha large trunk 
and widely spreading branches. Treesof 
15 feet or soin heightbloomquitefreely, 
bearing flowers of a greenish-yellow 
like those of the American species. The 
Chinese name for the tree is Wo- 
chang ch’ ui (Goose-foot) from a fanciful 
resemblance of the more attenuated 
leaves to the foot of a goose. 

Young trees of this kind have been 


eee 


raisedin Messrs. Veitch’ *sCoombeWood 
nursery from seeds collected by me in 
1900, and from there have been sent 
to the principal botanic gardens in this 
country, to Glasnevin,and tothe Arnold 
Arboretum of the United States. 
Coombe Wood and at Kew the plants 
have so far proved quite hardy, and in- 
deed from the elevation at which the 


reason why it should not prove fully as 


hardy as the American species. 
E. H. WILSON. 


REFERENCES.—Liriodendron sp. nov. Le Marchant 
Moore, Jour. Bot., vol. xiii., p. 225 (1875); L. tulipifera, 
Linn. var. (?) chinense, Hemsl. Index Flore Sinense, 
p. 26; 2. tulipifera var. sinensis, Diels. Engler Bot. 
Jahrb., vol. xxix., p. 332 (Flora von Central China, 1901); 
Chinese Tulip- -tree, Hemsl. in Gard. Chron. Nov. 28, 
1903, p. 370; Liriodendron chinense, Sarg. Trees and 
Shrubs, tab. 52; Liriodendron chinense, Sarg. Hook. Ic. 
Pl. tab. 2785. 


TRICUSPIDARIA. 
Wuetuer it be mere coincidence, or 
the outcome of some law acting in ways 
still unknown to us, certain it is that the 
coast region of western South Americais 


remarkable for the brilliance of its flow- | 
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ers,among which are the Lapageria, the | 
Mutisias, Mitraria, many brilliant Fuch-_ 


sias, the Embothrium, Berberidopsis, 
Desfontainea, Philesia, and amongst 
trailing herbs the Flame - Nasturtium 
(Tropeolum spectosum). Butevenin such 
a galaxy the Tricuspidaria dependens— 
still better known as Crinodendron—is 
able to hold its own for fine colour. It 
grows in the low moist valleys of Chili 
and Peru, reaching the size of a tall 
shrub or low tree of 15 to 20 feet, with 
a trunk sometimesas muchas 8 inchesin 
diameter. The brilliant drooping flow- 
ers cover the plants from November— 
the beginning of the southern summer 
—and last for several months, spring- 


ee singly or in pairs from the axils of 
the leaves, especially upon the upper 
branches. They are peculiar in shape, 
hanging like large waxen bells upon very 
long slender stems, the upper part broad 
and inflated while the mouth is at first 


closed by the incurving petals and only 


half-open when :aature. Their colour 


is mostly clear coral-pink, with some- 
trees are found in China there is no. 


times a trace of orange-scarlet, but this 
form of the plant is rare. Variation in 
leaf and habit is more common in the 
wild plants, but in the best-known form 
the leaves are very like those of a Bog 
Myrtle (Myrica), dark green, wrinkled, 
somewhat fleshy, and sharply toothed in 
the upper half. A peculiarity of the plant 
is the slow development of its flower- 
buds which are fully formed in the early 
autumn many months before they ex- 
pand ; in severe winters they are some- 
times destroyed with the loss ofaseason’s 
beauty, even though the plant may not 
suffer in other ways. 

This beautiful shrub was several times 
introduced to English gardens, coddled 
in hothouses, and lost. Tried again by 
Messrs. Veitch some 25 years ago it is 
now thriving in many parts of Britain 
as a hardy shrub, and quite happy in 
an unheated house in the colder parts 
of the country. A cool moist atmos- 
phere such as prevails around the coast 
of Ireland and the west of Britain is 
the secret of success with this, as with 
other Chilian plants. In many parts of 
Ireland and the western coasts of Scot- 
land it does especially well in the open 
air and is rarely injured by cold. The 
flowers open in April and May and so 


freely that on a little plant of only 4 
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feet, grown in an open garden of the 
aout of Ireland, 100 flowers have been 
counted at once. Asa shrub it is of 
rather irregular growth, and left to itself 
the drooping flowers are largely hidden 
bythe leaves. Tosecure the best effect, 

wherever the climate 1s warm enough 
it should be eee on a high part of 
the rock - gar- 
den, that the 
under side of 
the branches 
with their load 


TRICUSPIDARIA AS A POT-PLANT. 
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of flowers may be fully seen. In colder 
places it may be grown against a shady 
wall and the shoots so trained as to dis- 
play their beauty. When under glass a 
house free from frost is all that it needs, 
and, unless the outer airis toodry,a few 
months in the open air during summer 
will dono harm. At Kew it is grown 
on the shady side of the temperate house, 
wherelittle ornodirectsuncan ever reach 
it,and good resultsare gotin other places 


in quite a shady aspect. Its culture in 
no way differs from that of other hard- 
wooded plants, thriving either in pots 
as in our engraving, or planted out in 
well-drained peat and loam and in- 
creased from cuttings or layers. Cut 
tings may either be rooted in heat early 
in spring, or in peat and sand under a 
handlight and in a shady border later 
inthe year. Layers of the lower branches 
may be made under flat pieces of stone, 
in the same way as with certain of the 
Daphnes. The plant has not yet reached 
anything like full size with us, 
but fine shrubs of 8 to ro feet 
are to be found in various parts 
of the countr 

The plant has been unfortu- 
nate as to names. First called 
Crinodendron Hookerianum, 
this name was changed for that 
of Tricuspidaria, which, how- 
ever fully justified by the three 
tips into which the petals are 
divided, cannot be considered a 
happy choice. It was well fig- 
ured in colours in The Garden 
of November 27, 1880. 

Another species of Tricusp1- 
daria with white flowers has re- 
cently bloomed in the temperate-house 
at Kew, bearing the legend specves (°). 
It would appear tobe of somewhat freer 
erowth than dependens, having run up 
into a lightly branched shrub of about 
four feet, with leaves shorter and more 
rounded than in the old kind and bell- 
like flowers springing from the leaf-axils 
on the under side of the branches. 
Though similar in shape and structure, 
these are smaller, more open at the 


mouth, and less fleshy in texture. B, 
Re2 
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GERBERA, WITH A COLOURED 
PLATE OF THENEW HYBRIDS.* 
Gersera is the name for a small group 
of composite plants from the temperate 
and mountain regions of Asia, Africa, 
and South America, containing only 
about a score of kinds and those mostly 
without ornamental value. The best- 
known is G. Famesonz, also known as 
the Transvaal or Barberton Daisy, found 
by Rehmanabout 1878 and subsequent- 
ly bya Mr. Jameson near Barberton, and 
elsewhere by other travellers in the 
Transvaal and Natal. Brought to this 


country in 1887 it flowered with Mr. | 


Tillett of Norwich and later at Kew, 
where the glowing scarlet of its flowers 
attracted instant attention. 
plants vary in colour from rich red to 


by Mr. W. R. Adlam. 


The plant isastemless evergreen per- 


a thick woody rootstock, which lives to 


or less hairy above and beneath, and 
rich dark green when in full luxuriance. 
The plants bloomthrougha long season, 
beginning early and continuing into 
October, the solitary flame-coloured 
flowers measuring 3 to 5 inches across, 
and, though not very numerous at any 
one time, they last fresh for a long while 


_and succeed one another without inter- 


ruption. They stand high above the 
leaves on long bare stems which vary 
in length, with the age and vigour of the 
plant, from 1 to 3 feet. The ray-florets 
or /igules are very long, narrow, and 
pointed, closing partially during bad 


weather in newly opened flowers, and 


though after a few days they become 


The wild 


less sensitive, their full beauty is only 


seen in bright sunlight. The rarity of 
coral-pink and yellow, as in the form | 
named Sir Michael, sent from Natal | 


the plant after nearly twenty years of 
cultivation is due to difhculty in keep- 
ing it in health when its needs are not 


fully understood, and also to its increase 
ennial throwing a rosette of leaves from - 


a great age, increasing slowly by side- 


shoots and striking deep with its fleshy 


tap-roots. The plant is averse to re-_ 


moval and should therefore be well 


planted at first ina sunny and sheltered 
spot and light warm soil. Where the 


soilis pooritmay beimproved by adding | 


a little leaf-mould, but nothing is better 
than a good free loam, though some 


growers have secured good results from | 
plants grown almost entirely in sand, | 


and watered from time to time with 
liquid manure when in full growth. 
The leaves are 10 to 12 inches long 
and shaped like those of a Dandelion 
or Francoa, being deeply lobed, more 


so far not having been rapid. Seeds 
and offsets are the only means of pro- 
pagation, for though root-division is 
possible it is a mistake to disturb well- 
established plants. Seeds are easily ob- 
tained if pollen is brought from another 
plant, though single plantsarecommon- 
ly sterile. Sown in gentle heat early in 
the year the seeds soon germinate and 
the little plants may be planted out or 
potted on by the end of May and often 
show flowerinthesecondseason,though 
they are not at their best until the third 
year. Young offsets detached with a 
heel will strike easily in bottom heat, 
but this is slow work, for side-shoots 
are few and the young plants made in 
this way are less satisfactory. 


* From a drawing by H. G. Moon in the Cambridge Botanic Gardens. 
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The hardiness of the Gerbera has been 
a debated point, but in most parts of 


Britain if in the open air it must be 


planted in a warm place such as the 
foot of a wall and preferably one with 
hot-water pipes on the other side, as 


at Kew, where the plants thrive against | 
the sunny side of the Orchid-house. Solia which has small dirty-white flow- 


In such sunny and sheltered places of 
the southern counties it has passed a 
good many winters in the open air. At 


Cambridge it thrives at the foot of a_ 


wall, protected during winter by glass 


lights from rain and cold dews, while | 
vivid than that of Yamesoni, the yellow 


allowing full ventilation on every side. 
A friend writing froma spotso far north 


as Alnwick says that he has had Ger- | 


Lera Ffamesoni in the open for about 
six years with scarcely any protection, 
showing that in favoured places where 
its needs are understood, the plant is 


far hardier than at first supposed. A> 
dry well-drained spot and sunlight are 


essential to success, and given these a 


certain degree of frost does the plant | 


no harm. In places that from condi- 
tions of soil and climate are unsuited 


to the Gerbera, it may be grown in pots | 
in a sunny airy house and treated like | 
trusted for distribution. Some of the 
hybrids are freer in flower than G. 
| Famesoni but without the same length 


the Gazanias and other South African 
plants, but though it blooms fairly well 


in pots its progress is slow. It will not 


stand over-potting or over-watering, | 


and after a long experience with the 
plant, under all manner of conditions, 


I find it thrive best in good loam of a. 


fairly substantial nature. 

The hybrid Gerberas which 
I have raised are likely to 
be valuable. In colour they vary from 
white to pink, and a scarlet even more 


Hybrids. 


brilliant t than that ae G. Famesoni; they 
offer many shades of yellow, and already 
promise good sunset tints in orangeand 
orange-pink. As cut flowers they last 


along time in water and are often quite 
fresh even after a fortnight. 


The first 


hybrid was made between G. viridi- 


ers, and G. Famesonz, the result being 
various shades of colour from white to 
deep pink. Another of the first crosses 
was between G. Sir Michae/ and G. 
Famesoni producing Gerbera ‘ Bri/- 


liant.’ The colour of this cross is more 


of Sir Michael having softened and 
heightened the dark intensity of the 
Barberton Daisy. Crosses were made 
again between S’rv Michae/and the first 
hybrid, and all the early crosses have 
been crossed again with one another 
with a view to obtaining sunset colours, 
so that the plants exhibited this year at 
the Temple Show have resulted chiefly 
from fourcrosses. The hybrids so tend 
to vary that by cultivation and selec- 
tion yet more important results may be 
expected at the hands of Messrs. Veitch, 
to whom these plants have been en- 


of season, though this point will no 
doubt receive attention in future selec- 


tion. Some of the hybrids have larger 


flowers than either of the parents, while 
others vary in sizes which meet the 
prevailing demand for small composite 
flowers. A first-class certificate was 
awarded in 1891 to a group of G. 
Famesoni from the Cambridge Botanic 
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Garden, and G. viridifolia and G. Sir 
Michael were both introduced through 
the same institution. G. viridifolia is 
now lost, but is in itself of no value 
though in crossing it sufficed to give 
the white and pink colours and its own 
free habit. G. Sir Michae/is a distinct 
variety of amesoni differing chiefly in 
its pure yellow colour, but it is a much 
more difhcult plant to cultivate ; its 
descendants of the same colour, ob- 
tained by crossing, are quite easy to 
grow. Amongst the named hybrids 
are Brillant, already described; Evan- 
geline, with rosy flowers paling to soft 
yellow in the centre; Kimg Arthur, 
rosy-salmon colour; Hiawatha, clear 
light scarlet; May Queen, soft rose; 
and Village Blacksmith, lemon-yellow. 


It is a mistake to suppose that seeds | 


are not easily produced, butit is essential 
that pollen should come from another 
plant, for single plants of Gerbera are 
sterile. Thisisfrequently the caseamong 
the Composite, indeed self- sterility 
throughout the vegetable kingdom is 
far more common than is supposed, and 
the failure to obtain seed from plants 
is often due to the need of pollen from 
another individual. In crossing Gerbera 
take the pollen from the anthers by 


squeezing gently between the thumb- | 
nails, and convey it to the stigmas in 


flowers that have just opened. 

In addition to the varieties of G. 
Jamesoni already mentioned as having 
served in my experiments, two or three 
named forms are offered by continental 
growers such as the azrosanguinea of 
Sprenger, with blood-red flowers; 7//us- 
tris, also an Italian plant, described as 


chilensis from South America. 
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of stronger growth with larger flowers 
ofamore brilliant shade; and zransvaal- 
ensis, a variety grown in Belgium. 
The name Gerbera is in honour of 
a German naturalist named Gerber. The 
other species are almost unknown to 
gardeners and are for the most part low- 
growing plants of purely botanic inter- 
est, such as G. Anandria from Japan 
and eastern Asia, G. Januginosa and G. 
Kunzeana from the Himalayas, and G. 
For 
though so few in number the members 
of the group are widely scattered from 
Japan through Asia and Abyssinia to 
South Africa and Madagascar ; on the 
far side of the Atlantic they appear, in 
the West Indies and various parts of 
South America to its extreme south. 
Among introduced kinds are G. viridi- 
folia an interesting plant from South 
Africa, smaller than G. Famesoni with 
flowers only 2 inches across, dull white 
inside with pale yellow reverse flushed 
with lilac towards the tips of the rays. 
The bright-green leaves rise from a 
woolly rootstock and are lance-shaped 
and not lobed. Inaddition totheir lack 
of colour the flowers are only open for 
a few hours each day, so that little has 


_ been heard ofthe plantin gardens. More 


beautiful is G. asplenifolia, also from 
South Africa, with purple flowers upon 
long woolly stalks and short fern-like 
leaves of glossy texture. Another pretty 
plant bearing bright purple flowers with 
ayellowdiskand deep green fleshy leaves 
is sometimes known as G. crenata, but 
is more properly called Mazria crenata. 
R. IRWIN LYNCH. 
The Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
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THE BALD CyPRESS AT WHITTON (Engraved for “ Flora” from a photograph). 


TREES OF THE BALD CYPRESS 
AT WHITTON. 

TuEsE are among the most beautiful in 

the Thames valley, tall, fine in form, 

old, and of proved hardiness and vigour. 


As the frosts strike hard on the valley, 
there can be no doubt as to their hardi- 
ness. The soil too, not far from water, 
suits them very well, so that here we have 
a fine proof of the quality of this tree 
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for many parts of our country. Having 
already fully dealt with it from every 
point of interest, we need now only — 
refer our readers to page 163 of our 
second volume. 


THE GREATER TREES OF THE. 
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NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 29. 
THE BLACK WALNUT (Fuglans 
migra). 

From its size, rapidity of growth, beauty, 
and the evcellenes of its wood and its 
fruits, there is perhaps no more valuable» 
tree in the forests of North America. | 
In rich woods where the soil is moist | 
it reaches a height of 150 feet, with a 
girth of 20 feetat 4 feet from the ground. 
True, such immense trunksarerareand, | 
being much in demand for their timber, 
it is now only in distant and netted 
parts of the country that such giants 
can be found. The leaves are 12 to 18 
inches long, of a pleasant green, and 
fragrant when bruised, as are also the 
ereen fruits which appear at the ends 
of the young shoots. ‘These nuts are 
round and covered with a thick husk 
which,thoughat first green,turns slowly 
toa deep brownand furnishes an almost 
indelibledye. ‘Thekernelsareindemand 


for dessert and for confectionery of 


many kinds, while the unripe nuts are | 


made, while small and tender, into a 
catsup much used for flavouring. 


In the 
Landscape. 


most beautiful of trees. 
forms a grand head and becomes only 


more picturesque in extreme age, while | 
owing toits light foliageand open crown | 


grass thrives right up to its base. It is 
therefore well adapted for planting in 


For landscape planting the 
Black Walnut is one of the | 
At its best it 


among planters. 


fee It has been said that from some 
injurious influence of its roots and 
leaves other plants will not thrive in 
its shade, but I have found little to 
justify ie assertion : indeed in this 
neighbourhood I often see it towering 


above a mass of undergrowth, and have 


just condemned a fine young Tulip- 
tree 20 feet in height, which has sprung 
up under the shelter of a Black Walnut 
in my grounds. Thestem of the Tulip- 
tree is only 18 inches from that of the 


Walnut, yet it is quite healthy, as are 


also some Clethra bushes near at hand 
which blossom freely every year. In 


another place a young Black Walnut 


of about fifteen years old has sprung up 


-among a dense growth of shrubs, and 


as it makes a good centre to the group 
it has been allowed to remain. I have 
also timeand again seen the tree planted 
on a grassy lawn, with the ground be- 
neathitfreshand verdant. Thereis how- 
everan objection toits use for avenues or 
around buildings, the large and heavy 
fruits being liable to fall suddenly after 
frost in a way that is inconvenient for 
passers-by. In the autumn when the 
nutsare ready tofall, American children 
have no keener delight than to go to 
the woods and collect a supply for the 
winter. When brought home they are 
piled on the ground while the hulls 
ripen, and “ hulling” thereafter dyes the 
hands of our school-children a rusty 
brown for weeks at a time. 

Trees ofgreat valueareapttobelooked 
at merely from the commercial stand- 
point, and only inthis way can I account 
for the neglect of the Black Walnut 
For fine effect it is 
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far before the Ailanthus—formerly im- 
ported in such numbers and valued a- 
mong us because an exotic. The smell 
of the Ailanthus flower isas disagreeable 
as that of the Walnut leaf is pleasant, 
and the roots of our tree do not sucker 
like those of the Ailanthus. Plantations 
of young trees are sometimes made in | 
this country for the sake of the wood | 
and the nuts, but in the main farmers 
are unwilling to wait twenty years for 
their reward and trees do not fruit well | 
until of this age, while for timber a still | 
longer time is necessary. ‘The 
young trees are not easy to trans- 
plant and are mostly raised from 
seeds sown where they are to re- 
main. When planted for orna- 
ment, one of the most important 
uses of the Black Walnut is to give 
variety to parks and shady places. 
The forests of Europe are largely 
composed of a few species, where- 
as in the temperate regions of 
North America the number of dis- 
tinct forest treesis large. Ourmany 
kinds of Oak, Chestnut,and Hick- 
ory; our Tulip-treesand our Mag- 
nolias, our Locusts, Gum-trees and 

Poplars, Beechesand Birches, Ashesand _ 
Maples, with a host of smaller trees and 
shrubs, to say nothing of many noble 
evergreens, give a character of fine di- | 
versity to the American forest. And 
among themall the Black Walnut stands 
forth worthily, with its immense leaves, 
its spreading head, its clear light ver- 
dure and its stately form. 

The wood ofthe Black Walnut 
is very hard and rich dark 


brownin colour. Twenty-five yearsago 


Wood. 


Walnut furniture was in great esteem ; 
now it is voted dull and dark, while the 
popular fancy has turned to Mahogany, 
Bird’s-eye Maple, and Oak. It 1s still 
much used however for interior finish- 
ing, hardwood floors, and for all kinds 
of work entailing exposure to weather. 
For rough outdoor wear it is as good 
as Oak, and without its tendency to 
warp and crack. In my own house 
the woodwork of one floor, including 
doors and window-frames, is Black 
Walnut, as are also the stairs. The 


LEAF AND FRUIT OF THE BLACK WALNUT. 


wood gains a richer tone with age, but 
if fully seasoned and oiled its colour 


‘is from the first almost equal to that 


of old Oak after centuries of wear. 
This gives it a special value in restoring 
old interiors, working well and easy to 
carve. The roots are used as gun- 
stocks and as veneer, and the heavier 
branches as naves for wheels. There 
is, in fact, no drawback to its use, 
unless it be its low value as a fuel, and 
in timber so much used in dwellings 
this is perhaps rather an added merit. 
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The price of mature wood of the best 
quality forbids its use except by the 
wealthy. 

The Black Walnut has a wide 
range, being common as far 
north as Ontario, west to Kansas, and 
throughout the southern States. In the 


Range. 


rich bottom lands of Tennessee and | 
Arkansas it attains its noblest propor-_ 


tions, and in these States it was once 


not unusual to find groves of the Black | 
Walnut from roo to 150 feet high, 


: : : | pistillate in 2-5-flowered spikes, ovate, gradually narrowed 
with trunks of 3 to 7 feet in diameter. | racts ai 


When planted for timber 
it is usual to sow the seed 
where the young trees are to remain, 
and about 5 feet apart each way. If 


Increase. 


grown for nuts the distance should be - 


The following technical description 
of the Black Walnut is from Sargent’s 
“© Manual of the Trees of North Amer- 
1Cany aoe ae 2oe 


‘Leaves 1°-2° long, with pubescent petioles, and 15-23 


| ovate-lanceolate leaflets 3’-34’ long, 1’-1}’ wide, often un- 


equal at the base, long-pointed, sharply serrate except at 
the more or less rounded unequal base, thin, bright yel- 
low-green, lustrous and glabrous above, soft-pubescent 
below, especially along the slender midribs and primary 


increased to 15 or 20 feet, thinning | 


subsequently to about 30 feet apart. 
Such close planting as is advised in the 
bulletins of the States Departments is 
intended to secure tall, slender trees, 
carrying their branches high. Left to 


itself the habit of the Black Walnut is | 


to branch so low down as to spoil its 


bole for timber. The nuts are mostly 


planted late in the fall but may be carried 
over until early spring if kept moist in 
a damp place. They often keep well 
in a box on the north side of a building, 
covered with soil to hold the moisture. 
The seedlings carry a long tap-root, 
and if raised for transplanting these 


should be cut about 8 inches below the | 


| western Massachusetts to southern Ontario, southern 


surface when the plant is a year old ; 
in this way fibrous roots may be in- 
duced which permit of transplanting 
without serious loss. 
DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 
Shepherdstown, W. Virginia. 


| surface into thick appressed scales. 


veins, turning bright clear yellow in the autumn before 
falling. Flowers: staminate in stout puberulous aments 
3-5’ long, rotund, 6-lobed, with nearly orbicular lobes 
concave and pubescent on the outer surface, their bracts 
}’ long, nearly triangular, coated with rusty brown or 
pale tomentum ; stamens 20-30, arranged in many series, 
with nearly sessile purple and truncate connectives ; 


at the apex, }’ long, their bracts and bractlets coated 
below with pale glandular hairs and green and puberulous 
above, sometimes irregularly cut into a laciniate border, 
or reduced to an obscure ring just below the apex of the 
ovary ; calyx-lobes ovate, acute, light green, puberulous 
on the outer, glabrous or pilose on the inner surface ; 
stigmas yellow-green, tinged on the margins with red, 
3’-¥ long. Fruit solitary or in pairs, globose, oblong or 
slightly pyriform, light yellow-green, roughened by clus- 
ters of short pale articulate hairs, 14'-2’ in diameter ; nut 
oval or oblong, slightly flattened, 14’-14’ in diameter, dark 
brown tinged with red, deeply divided on the outer 
surface into thin or thick often interrupted irregular 
ridges, 4-celled at the base and slightly 2-celled at the 
apex ; seed sweet, soon becoming rancid. 

“A tree, frequently 100° and occasionally 150° high, 
with a straight trunk often clear of branches for 50°-60° 
and 4°-6° in diameter, thick limbs spreading gradually 
and forming a comparatively narrow shapely round- 
topped head of mostly upright rigid branches, and stout 
branchlets covered at first with pale or rusty matted 
hairs, dull orange-brown and pilose or puberulous during 
their first winter, marked with raised conspicuous orange- 
coloured lenticels and elevated pale leaf-scars, gradually 
growing darker and ultimately light brown. Winter- 
buds: terminal ovate, slightly flattened, obliquely rounded 
at the apex, coated with pale silky tomentum, 4’ long, 
with usually 4 obscurely pinnate scales ; axillary 3’ long, 
tomentose, their outer scales opening at the apex during 
the winter. Bark of young stems and branches light 
brown and covered with thin scales, becoming on old 
trees 2'-3' thick, dark brown slightly tinged with red, and 
deeply divided into broad rounded ridges broken on the 
Wood heavy, hard, 
strong, rather coarse-grained, very durable, rich dark 
brown, with thin lighter coloured sapwood of 10-20 layers 
of annual growth; largely used in cabinetmaking, the 
interior finish of houses, gun-stocks, and shipbuilding. 

‘Distribution. Rich bottom-lands and fertile hillsides, 


Michigan and Minnesota, central and northern Nebraska, 
eastern Kansas, and southward to western Florida, 
central Alabama and Mississippi, and the valley of the 
San Antonio River, Texas ; most abundant in the region 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, and of its largest size 
on the western slopes of the high mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and on the fertile river bottom- 
lands of southern Illinois and Indiana, south-western 
| Arkansas, and the Indian Territory; largely destroyed 


for its valuable timber, and now rare.” 
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CANNAS PAST AND PRESENT. 
Ar this moment there is probably no 
spot more brilliant in Europe than Hy- 
éres-les-Palmiers, that quaintlittle town 
of southern France. I once chanced to 
visit Hyéres in midsummer, when its 
Cannas and Oleandersare in their glory, 
and the feast of colour took one’s breath 
away. Oleanders everywhere, pink and 
crimson and white, yellow and copper- 
coloured, toppling over with their own 
extravagance. Unruly ones tumbling 
over walls; dignified ones standing at- 
tention in the public squares ; homely 
ones sedate and proper in the villa gar- 
dens. 
dreamed, in every garden, beside every 
stream, even to the wild val/ons of the 
hillside. Andwhere there were no Ole- 
anders there were Cannas, in ranks and 
battalions, Cannas dark and Cannas 
green, Cannas crimson and scarlet, 
orange and yellow ; Cannas of Crozy 
and Cannas of Deleuilanda dozen lesser 
growers ; Cannas by the tens of thou- 
sand everywhere. Asatowndecked for 
some great festal Hyeres was decked with 
these colours, reinforced now by a gor- 
geous Poinciana, a Jacaranda in all its 
glory, or a house-front swathed to the 
tileswith the orangeclusters of Pyrostegia 
zgnea. NevershallIforgetthat day ; and 
yet before it passed one wearied of the 
glory and came to loath the scarlet and 
the crimson, the orange and the yellow. 
For in the south the Canna is at its best 
and its worst. ‘The depth of colour, the 
profusion, the luxuriance, is unequalled 
with us, but there is an utter lack of that 


restful turf, the subdued lights and soft- 


Oleanders of which I had never | 


glowacceptable. For some inscrutable 
reason one sees the Canna only in that 
intolerable massif to which our neigh- 
boursare soprone,anda bed of twothou- 
sand Cannas undiluted is—at least to 
northern ideas—somewhat overpower- 
ing. Therearetimeswhen such magni- 
ficenceis notoppressive,and places such 
as the famous “‘Zeze d’or” where, tem- 
pered by thesurroundings, one can revel 
in the rich display ; but to be shut up 
in a little square or public garden with 
its spread of Cannas in full beauty, gar- 
nished with Alternantheras equally as- 
sertive, Moves one to get away a score 
of miles, hoping in one’s haste never 
to see another Canna. But this is not 
the fault of the Canna—it is merely its 
abuse. 

The Canna is hundreds of 
years oldin the gardens of 
Europe, the first forms having come to 
Spain and Portugal in the days of the 
adventurers, who used the hard round 
seeds as praying-beads. They reached 
us early, for Gerard (in the last days of 
the sixteenthcentury) tells ofhis Cannas, 
and Parkinson of the “brave flowers,” 
which he tended with care. Miller’s 
plant dictionary of 1733 describes some 
half a dozen kinds under the early name 
of Cannacorus or Indian Reed,and some 
sixty years later Aiton again refers to 
these kinds as under cultivation, but 
whether outdoors or under glass is now 
uncertain. ‘That other kinds gradually 
found their way intoourgardensisshown 
bytherecord of the Botanical Magazine 
where a good many species are figured 
between 1799 and 1855, but Britain 
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ened greens, which alone make such a_ has always followed rather than led with 
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ing in view of the fact that it is primar- 
ilya southern flowerand happiest under 
sunny skies. Certainly these early plants 
were freely used upon the continent 
when little known with us, for more 
than fifty years ago we find a writer 
urging the importance of the Canna for 
summer-gardening in Britain, upon the 
ground of its long-proved value in Ger- 
many and other parts. These early kinds 
were mostlyraised in the south of France 
by a M. Annee of whose experiments no 
complete record remains, though some 
of his seedlings such as C. Annet and 
its forms, and C. rotundifolia, showed 
realadvance and were muchusedin sub- 
tropical gardening. They werehowever 
straggling and ungainly, with bare stems 
and clusters of small flowers, soon over 


and with little colour variety. Follow- | 


ing these came the first large-flowered 
forms raised from C. Warscewiczi, a 
dwarf species from Costa Rica, crossed 
with C.7r7difora,atall kind with droop- 
ing crimson flowers from Peru. These 
crosses, followed by otherseedlings and 


selections ofSisleyand others,werereally _ 


handsome plants but with too short a 
season and with few flowers; the best 


of them, C. Ekermanni and C. Noutonz, 


are still found in some old gardens. By | 
this time the example of Sisley had fired | 
other nurserymen of Lyons, and it was" 


about twenty years ago that Crozy sent 
out the first of his Gladiolus-flowered 
Cannas now knownthe world over. The 
parentageofthesehasneverbeenauthori- 
tatively declared but they are believed 
to come from C’ izdica, with handsome 
red and yellow flowers, crossed with 


aureo-picta and the improved forms of 
iridiflora. Crozy’s early kinds are now 
mostly discarded, but they laidthe foun- 
dation of the dwarf large-flowered race 
of to-day and a fewsuch as Mdm. Crozy 
and Souvenir a’ Antoine Crozy are still 
grown for their excellence. One of the 
first Cannas seen in the London parks 
was Premices de Nice,usedin 1877,while 
in the following year the plant had so 
gained in favour that seven varieties re- 
ceived awards from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. Since that time the 
Canna has steadily gained ground, and 
raisers in France, England, Germany, 
and America, have sent out a multitude 
ofkindsmoredistinctinnamethaneffect. 
Yet there has been steady progress in 
general excellence, size of flower, free- 
dom, habit, and range of colour, though 
there is also some loss of vigour seen in 
the fact that the best kinds are often of 
faulty constitution. 

With us the Canna is less seen 
outdoors than under glass, 
though in warm and sheltered gardens 
of the south and especially along the 
coast, it is capable of fine effect in the 
open air, though seldom used in the 
best ways. The beauty of the plant is 
spoiled when thrust into beds where 
the stiff outline of the shoots—leaves 
rigidly erect and stems bolt upright— 
is yet more emphasised by formal sur- 
roundings. The massed effect also of 
such vivid colour is garish and lacking 
in repose. Dispersed in chosen corners, 
using a few strong plants of one colour 
varied by groups of other things, their 
effect is more graceful and their colour 
useful. Clear self-colours should be 
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used, the spotted and flaked kinds being 
best under glass, where their mottling 
is better seen and they can have the care 
due to their greater delicacy. The best 
effect of all is gained by planting th 

taller and vigorous kinds Bs 
near water, where the a 
grow very freely and are 
even more remarkable for 
their foliage than their 
flowers. In the south of 
Europe this is quite the 
finest way of growing 
themand plants of 8 to 12 
feet highand through will 


quickly form in sheltered places. 
Though equal success may not be pos- 
sible with us, the fact that they do 
finely in a damp season shows that 
one of the worst ways in which to 
grow them ison theraisedround beds 
where they are mostly seen. The old 
Canna Ehermanuziisstill planted in this 
natural way insome gardens of the south- 
west, and being a great grower, nearly 
hardy, and of fine colour, it is still one 
of the best for the purpose. Its outline 
is better than that of many Cannas, leaves 


and flowers bending gracefully beneath 
their own weight. Few plants are finer 
than the Canna in leaf-effect, and strong 
plants grown in tubs are useful for sum- 
mer gardening and under glass at other 


Mrs. F. DREER—A Good Spotted Canna. 
(Engraved for “ Flora.”) 


seasons, while small pot plants serve 
for roomand table decoration. The cut 
blooms drop too soon to have much 
value, while if cut with much stem the 
plant is spoiled and the secondary flow- 
ers springing from the base of the first 
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spike, are sacrificed. It helps the plants 
to remove the blossoms as they fade, and 
so preventtheirstrengthrunningtoseed. 
It often happens in a fine autumn that 
many buds remain at lifting time, and 
to preserve these the plants may be lifted 
and laid in thickly under glass with a 
little heat. They will then often go on 
blooming for quiteawhile, giving colour 
at a dulltime, while the one care needed 
is to avoid over-watering. 

Few plants are more easily 
grown than the Canna, and 
with care it may be had in beauty at 
almost any season, its culture varying 
with the season at which it is desired 
to flower. For the open air the rhi- 
zomes should be potted as they start 
into growth, grownfairly cool,and hard- 
ened off for planting when fear of frost 
isgone. Goodlightsoil shouldbedeeply 
dug and dressed as for Dahlias, and be- 
yonda mulchofleaf-mould orlight litter 
and watering in dry seasons, little else 
is necessary. Put out 3 feet apart, the 
plants begin to bloom from midsummer 
and continue until frost. Seeing that 
such plants are often at their best in 
autumn, some prefer to grow them in 
sunk pots which can be lifted without 
check when frost threatens and secures 
a continuous bloom under glass intothe 
dark days. Others, who make a point 
of winter-flowering Cannas, prefer to 
strike healthy suckers in August and 
grow them on in small pots and with 
a single stem, to flower in a warm house 
during winter, when their brightness 
is welcome and the flowers last longer 
thaninsummer. Somekinds lend them- 
selvestothistreatmentbetterthanothers, 


Culture. 


and a list of these will be found under 
Kinds. For blooming in spring, stout 
suckers must be taken from roots started 
early in February and treated in the 
same way, using a compost of sandy 
loam and rotten manure, with a little 
sand and bone-meal,and manure-water 
when the pots are full of roots. In pot- 
ting, the growing point of the rhizome 
should be just covered and spaceallowed 
for a later top-dressing, for the first and 
best roots start from this point, and it 
is these that need feeding. The condi- 
tions of success in pot culture are, to 
alternate the times of growth and rest, 
never to overpot, and not to over-water 
newly potted plants. Copious watering 
is good except in winter and with newly 
started plants ; these need care, and sy- 
ringing early in the day is better than 
too much water until the roots have a 
firm hold of the soil. Then they may 
be richly fed, whether in pots or in the 
openair,and being grossfeedersfrequent 
doses of liquid manure and soot-water 
are necessary to their finest develop- 
ment. Inthe south of Europe the very 
strongest manures seem to do no harm, 
and are used mixed with sulphate of iron 
to prevent unpleasantness. 

With the early Cannas there 
was little difhculty as to 
wintering. ‘They were kinds of great 
vigour and some so nearly hardy that 
in southern gardens of light soil they 
would often pass the winter beneath a 
thick layer of litter or coal-ashes. Such 
kinds as C. EZermanni and the forms 
of C. Annez will stand the winters of 
Devon and Cornwall in the open air. 
But in the present large-flowered strain 
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something of this vigour has been = 
and these smaller rhizomes cannot be 
taken up and stored “just like Pota- 
toes,’ whatever wasoncethecase. These 
roots are injured by undue heat or moist- 
ure, shrivelling away if too dry and rot- 
ting if too wet. To maintain the happy 
medium is easier in pots or buried in 
light soil, and thisis the best way, choos- 
ing a place secure from frost, from dry 
heat, and from drip. Pot-grown plants 
are sent to rest by withholding water 
and keeping a lowered temperature, 
being otherwise left alone (but not under 
the greenhouse stage) until the young 
shoots start again. The spotted kinds 
are the most delicate at the root, and in 
general the yellows are less robust than 
the reds, and the purple-leaved than 
the green-leaved sorts. With a little 
care however itisas easy to store Cannas 
from November to Marchas it is tuber- 
ous Begonias. 

Nothing is easier than to 
secure a stock of Cannas. 
The rhizomes may be divided at almost 
any time, and every sucker—or with 
scarce kinds every eye—removed with 
a heel will make a plant. The usual 
way istodivide old plants in early spring 
precisely as with Dahlias, each crown 
being started in a single pot of light 
soil, with bottom heat and a tempera- 
ture of 60°to 65°. There is little risk 
of loss in this way, but in ordering dried 
roots from a distance they sometimes 
come bruised or partly decayed; in this 
case the injured part should becutaway, 
the wound dusted withcharcoal powder, 
and the sound part started into growth 
without delay—the only sure way of 
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stopping the mischief. ae seeds 
ripen under glass, especially if the flow- 
ers are hand fertilised, they are not much 
used as a means of increase but may be 
sown as soon as ripe in strong bottom 
heat. Various means are adopted to 
facilitate the piercing of the hard outer 
husk, such as filing, or soaking the seed 
in water for a couple of days. Fresh 
seed sown in spring mostly germinates 
well, but it fails in proportion as it be- 
comes stale. The seeds grow somewhat 
slowly at first though the strongest will 
flower in the first year and all in their 
second season. 


The list of these is now perplex- 
ing, there being more names than 
distinct kinds. The following are 
among the best in all colours, their flowers large 
and of good colour, while many of them have 
received official awards from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 


GLADIOLUS-FLOWERED CANnNnaAs.—A/phonse 
Bouvier, bright crimson, good in winter; 4m 
“fules Chretien, salmon-pink with sometimes 
anorangeshade; Antome Barton, yellowspotted 
crimson, with a good constitution for this class; 
Aurora, bright chestnut-red; Beauté Poitevine, 
intense crimson-scarlet ; Black Beauty, small 
flowers but very finedark leaves ; Black Prince, 
very darkcrimson, the best inthisshade; Butter- 
cup, pure yellow, opening early and blooming 
late; Comte de Bouchaud, flowers of great sub- 
stanceandoneofthebest spotted kinds; Duchess 
of Marlboro Improved, a good shade of pink ; 
Duchess of York, yellow spotted red; Duke of 
York, rich carmine with white featherings ; 
Duke of Mar/boro,a dark crimson shaded chest- 
nut; Duke Ernst, bright red with dark foliage; 
Elizabeth Hoss, yellow heavily spotted with 
red, one of the best of its class ; Fean Tissot, 
intense vermillion ; Konimgen Charlotte, a seed- 
ling from Madame Crozy, flowers good in win- 
ter, red edged boldly with yellow ; Madame 
Crozy, old but still among the best, flowers 
very lasting, bright scarlet narrowly edged with 
yellow; Mrs. F. Dreer,a good spotted variety 
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raised in America ; Marcus Micheli, very fine 
orange-scarlet spotted with carmine and bor- 
dered with yellow, taller than most ; Mosazc, 
clear yellow netted and spotted scarlet ; Oscar 
Dannecker, flowers deep orange and very dark 
foliage ; Papa Croxy, large flowers of orange- 
scarlet and purple leaves ; Pau/ Bert, flowers 
amber yellow, leaf deep bronze; Pau/ Mey/an, 
clear amber yellow ; PAi/adelphia, one of the 
best reds ; President Carnot, flowers cinnabar- 
red, rich purple foliage ; Prof. Hugo de Vries, 
bright rosycarmine; Progression, anolder kind, 
orange red with crimson blotches, good for 
spring flowers ; Reese von Stuttgart, chestnut 
edged yellow ; Reichskanzler Fiirst Hohentohe, 
among the best pure yellows, with flowers 
opening well together; Roz des Rouges, flowers 
deep blood-red ; R. Wallace, yellow faintly 
spotted ; Sophie Buchner, a vigorous old kind 
with crimson-scarlet flowers very broad in 
petal. Thelong-sought pure white Canna now 
seems near at hand, Meriem Lombard in which 
the white was due toasortof bleaching, having 
given place to Boule de Neige—a pale yellow 
fading to creamy-white—and now to Mz. 
Blanc, a new American seedling with large 
cream-white flowers and bright green foli- 
age. American growers have also been work- 
ing to improve the pink forms, using Canna 
Pink Ehermanni with success in West Grove, 
Betsy Ross, and others which have not yet 
reached us. In foliage one of the best new 
darks is Brandywine, with deep purple leaves 
and fiery flowers of good size and substance ; 
Mt. Etna, Chautauqua, and Hiawatha are also 
good for their dark foliage and handsome 
flowers. 


Good Winter Kinds.—Messrs. Cannell of 
Swanley kindly send us the following list 
of kinds flowering well in winter and early 
spring. Black Prince; Duke Ernst; Eliza- 
beth Hoss ; Hesperide, orange and crimson ; 
f.B.Van der Schoot, yellow spotted red; ‘fean 
Tissot ; Mlle. Berat, rosy-carmine; Mirifigque, 
of dwarf habit, flowers orange-red bordered 
yellow; Mrs. G. A. Strohlein, amaranth-red; 
Niagara, red with yellow edges; Oscar Dan- 
necker; R. Wallace; and Wilhelm Bofinger, 
orange and scarlet. Those undescribed ap- 
pear in the previous list. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PINK CHEROKEE ROSE 
(R. levigata var. Rose-Anemone). 
Tus lovely single Rose is at once a 
herald anda foretaste tothose whowould 
fain see our raisers leave the beaten track 
and devote more of their attention to 
the crossing of wild Roses. Though 
of uncertain origin—having been intro- 
duced from Japan in 1896 by J. C. 
Schmidt of Erfurt—it is evidently a 
cross, between the Cherokee Rose (R. 
levigata) of China and some unknown 
Tea-rose which has given its free-flow- 
ering habit. Until well established upon 
a lofty wall or tall tree, R. evigata is 
toowell knownasa shy bloomer, where- 
as this fine hybrid form flowers freely 
in its second year and is hardier and 
vigorous in growth. Budded on the 
De la Grifferaie stock, its shoots run 
to 5 or 6 feet the first season, and -if 
undisturbed yield a mass of bloom in 
the following May and June. How beau- 
tifulare the large blossoms fully 4 inches 
across,opening witharich rosy-crimson 
shade, paling later to silvery-rose with 
veinings and marblings of light and 
deeper pink! Appearingfromthemiddle 
of May throughout June, before the 
sun has attained its full power, these 
charming blossoms last longer than in 
the later-blooming single kinds. Were 
it not for the fact that (in common with 
many other single Roses) the flowers 
close at night, this variety would be of 

value for cutting. 

In the garden its earliest blossoms 
lend charming contrast to other early 
species and varieties, such as R. spimo- 
sissima altaica, R. acicularis, R. rugosa 
and its white form, R. a/pina, R. sericea, 
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and R. canina var. Una, etc. A happy 
idea would be to plant a mass of ‘Rose. 
Anemone” in the middle of a large 
bed, and around it that lovely single 
Rose—spinosissima altaica. The central 
mass might be tied to supports, or better 
yet left to scramble over logs and tree- 


Rosa L&viGATA “ROSE ANEMONE” AT GRAYSWOOD, 
HASLEMERE. 
(Engraved for “ Flora.”’) 


roots which would not mar its grace 
of habit. Another and equally pretty 
way would be to plant it with Ferse 
Beauty—sometimes called the Yellow 
CherokeeRose—this last to trailaround 
the outside of the bed and mingle its 
clear yellow flowers with the tender 
pink ones of the centre. Even better 
than a formal bed would be a gently 
sloping bank planted in this way, with 
the fine green foliage beautiful at all 
seasons while the pliant shoots lend 
themselves toany form of training. The 


charm of the best single Roses is only 


beginning to be felt in gardens, but in 
ways such as these the Rose-garden 
will soon become a more picturesque 
creation than in the old days of trim 
beds and set forms. 

The foliage of our Roseis handsome, 
some leaves measuring 3% by 1} inches, 
of a rich myrtle-green, and glossy—a 
character inherited from R. Zevigata. 
The dark-brown shootsare freelyarmed 
with strong thorns and minor prickles. 
Planted in deep rich soil it grows so 
vigorously that, apart from its flowers, 
it is of value as a sub-evergreen. For 
the conservatory, pillar-trained plants 
in pots are a pretty feature and in a cool 
place they lastin beauty for 3 or 4 weeks. 
Though apparently sterile as a seed- 
bearer,this newcomer will no doubt play 
its part as a pollen-parent in the near 
future, for there is yet a wide field to 
work upon in the many fine wild Roses 
which are too seldom met with. The 
late Mr. Girdlestone was a strong be- 
liever in a future race of mildew-proof 
Roses, raised by crossing such kinds as 
nitida, lucida, and lutea. Were proof 
needed, we see what can be done ina 
few short years by cross-breeding the 
remarkable hybrids of R. Wichuriana, 
and who shall say that results fully as 
good may not await those who devote 
themselves to work of this kind. Some 
while ago there was in flower at Kew a 
lovely Rose—across between KR. micro- 
phylla and R. rugosa—with huge Aza- 
lea-like blossoms of a delicate blush- 
colour; so far as I know this has never 
been distributed. Another remarkable 
Rose-hybrid is Gottfreid Kellar, in 
whichwehavethe freeand half-climbing 
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habit of the hybrid Tea-rose and the 
single flower of a Lady Penzance Briar. 
Thoughourcollectionsare overburden- 
ed with varieties, thereis yetampleroom 
in gardens for Roses of this description, 
which take us away from the formal 
exhibition fowersand give in their place 
a simplicity and grace of form charming 
those to whom Nature and Beauty are 
as one. W. EASLEA. 
Waltham Cross. 
ZYGOPETALUM, WITH A 
PLATE OF Z. DISCOLOR ATRO- 
CHERULEUM.* 
SHown by Messrs. Sander before the 
Royal Horticultural Society in April 
last, the plant from which our artist’s 
drawing was made gained an award of 
merit from the Orchid Committee. 
From the introducers we learn that, 
though collected in Brazil some years 
ago, this fine variety had never before 
flowered in this country. The plant 
grows very freely in an intermediate | 
house, potted in pure leaf-soil surfaced 
with fine heads of living sphagnum. In | 
our review of the genus by Mr. O’Brien, | 
this plant is described under its section- 
al name of Warczewiczella discolor. 
Zygopetalum proper (or Exzygopeta- 
lum) was founded by Hooker on Z. 
Mackaiz, commonly spelt Mackayz, in | 
1827. Asat firstunderstood the genus 
was easily handled, but the subsequent | 
addition of groups formerly regarded 
as distinct has resulted in a union of 
forms so dissimilar as to make it a com- 
plicated and confusing study. For ease 
of classification botanists are perhaps 


similar in the eyes of the gardener, but 
for garden purposes the union under 
one name of groups so unlike as Hunt- 
leya, Bollea, Pescatorea, Promenza,and 
others of less moment, is undesirable. 
So thrown together, it requiresan expert 
to decide where each belongs, whereas 
if grouped under separate names, as sec- 
tions, with each its own peculiarities 
of structure or manner of growth, the 
various members become at once re- 
cognisable. The differing needs ofsome 
of these sections also require that for 
garden purposes they should be classed 
under their old names, and this I pro- 
pose todoinarapid review of the genus. 

ZyYGorETALUM.—AIl true Zygopeta- 
lums have well-defined pseudo-bulbs 
bearing bright green leaves, and, being 
evergreen, are ornamental at all seasons. 
In plants of the Mackay/ class the bulbs 
areclustered,whereasin Z.maxil/lareand 
a few others, they are more or less dis- 
tant on rhizomes. None of them are 
difficult to manage, indeed those of the 
first-named class are among the most 
easily grown of Orchids. Plants of this 
strong-growing Mackay: section thrive 
in well-drained pots and a compost of 
equal parts of loam-fibre,peat,and spha- 
gnum-moss, with a sprinkling of silver 
sand. Z. maxillare and its forms, fond 
of climbing the trunks of lowtree-ferns, 
are often imported holding tothe stems. 
When received in this way the fern- 
stems with the plants uponthem should 
be fixed firmly in pots and secured with 
sphagnum-moss. If imported loose, 
these kinds and the similarly-growing 
Z. rostratum, may be placed on rafts 


justified in placing together plants dis- 


* From a drawing by H. 


G. Moon at St Albans, 
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bedded with sphagnum and peat, the 
rafts being secured slantwise on pots 
and filled in with sphagnum-moss ; or, 
if a sufficiently moist position can be 
found, they may even be suspended. 
The hybrids of Zygopetalum all thrive 
bestin pots. The plants need a copious 
supply of rain-water at the root when 
in growth and being evergreen they 
must never be dried off even in the rest- 
ing season. Allofthem should be shaded 
from direct sunlight during summer, 
and especially the ma«z/are and rostra- 
tum sections which require the warmest 
and shadiest part of the Cattleya or 
intermediate house in which all Zygo- 
petalums are grown. Species :— 

Z. brachypetalum.—Habit of Z. Mackay: but 
slighter. Flower-spike often 18 inches high. 
Flowers 24 inches across, sepals and petals 
green barred with red-brown, lip white tinged 
with mauve and blue veins. Brazil. 

Z. Burket.—Scape erect, 18 inches or more 
high, and bearing several flowers between 2 
and 3 inches across. Sepals and petals green, 
veined and spotted with purple ; lip white with 
purple lines on the crest. Roraima, British 
Guiana. 

Z. crinitum.—Comes near Z. Mackay: but is 
easily known by its shorter spikes which begin 
to flower nearer the pseudo-bulb, and by its 
aromatic fragrance likeAniseed,that of Mackayz 
being sweet as a garden Hyacinth. Flowers 
3 inches across ; sepals and petals green, barred 
with purple-brown ; lip white, bearing a vein- 
ing of fringed hairs varying in colour from 
violet to rose. Forms of this have been named 
splendens, ceruleum, etc. Brazil. 

Z. graminifolium. — Pseudo - bulbs small, 
leaves long and narrow. Scape sometimes 2 
feet in height. Flowers 2 inches across and 
rather like those of Z. maxillare. Sepals and 
petals green heavily marked with chocolate- 
purple ; lip blue with white markings. Brazil. 

Z. grandiflorum.—A very distinct species 
with angular pseudo-bulbs 3 inches long, bear- 
ing broad leaves a foot or so inlength. Flower- 


stem short, mostly three or four-flowered ; 
flowers 3 inches across. Sepals and petals yel- 
lowish-green with longitudinal reddish-brown 
lines ; lip white, with several raised purple 
lines. Crest yellow with red markings and 
projecting teeth in front. Columbia. 

Z. intermedium.—A form betweenZ. Mackayi 
and Z. crinitum—itself sometimes figured as 
Z. intermedium. It comes near Z. Mackayz and 
has the same odour of Hyacinths. Sepals and 
petals tinged green and barred with chocolate- 
purple. Lip white, with radiating spotted 
lines of purple. Brazil. 

Z. Forisianum.—A distinct species differing 
from others in the form of the lip. Pseudo- 
bulbs 3, and leaves about g inches long. 
Scape erect, flowers 24 inches across. Sepals 
and petals green heavily marked with choco- 
late-purple ; lip three-lobed, fringed, creamy- 
white tinged with yellow on the side lobes ; 
crest purple. Venezuela. 

Z. Lindenie.—Allied to Z.rostratumand with 
similar rather small pseudo-bulbs borne on 
rhizomes, and short flower-stems with two to 
four flowers of 4 inches across. Sepals and 
petals white tinged with rose-pink ; lip large, 
pointed, white with rose lines. Tropical 
America. 

Z. Mackayi.—The first and still the finest of 
the genus, esteemed in gardens for its strong 
growthandtallbloom-spikes. Flowers 3 inches 
across, large, fragrant, and lasting. Sepals and 
petals green, barred and blotched with pur- 
plish-brown ; lip broad, white, streaked and 
spotted with violet. Brazil. 

Z. maxitllare.—Pseudo-bulbs distant on rhi- 
zomes. Stems a foot or more with flowers 24 
inchesacross. Sepals and petals green blotched 
with chocolate-brown ; lip violet-blue, lighter 
at the margin ; crest fleshy and violet. Brazil. 
Variety Gautier (Z. Gautier?) is a good form 
with finely coloured flowers; and varietySanderi 
a slender form, with rounder pseudo-bulbs and 
having the lip of the flower a bright indigo- 
blue. 

Z. Murrayanum.—One of the smallest of 
the genus as regards flower. Habit compact; 
erect stems of about a foot, with flowers about 
an inch across. Sepals and petals green ; lip 
white with a few purple markings. Brazil. 

Z. rostratum.—The representative of a dis- 
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tinct section once separated by Reichenbach 
as Zygosepalum rostratum. Rhizomes creeping, 
pseudo-bulbs oblong, leaves lanceolate. Scape 
short, with one to three flowers 3 to 4 inches 
across. Sepals and petals similar, linear-lance- 
olate, white at the base and brownish beyond, 
tinged with green ; lip large, cordate-acumin- 
ate, white, with several rosy streaks in front 
of the crest, which isyellowstriped with purple. 
Guiana. 

Z. triste.—F lowers 24 inches across. Sepals 
and petals dark chocolate-purple ; lip violet 
with lighter freckling ; crest white with blue 
lines. Brazil. Syn. Z. Protheroeanum. 

Hysrips.—In crossing, Zygopetalums be- 
have somewhat strangely, for while prolific 
when crossed with closely allied plants, those 
more distantly related (such as Odontoglossum) 
seem to have no influence upon them. I have 
seen plants said to come from Z. Mackay: x 
Odontoglossum crispum, in which, beyond a sug- 
gestion of crossing traceable in the colour, the 
flowers were identical with those of Z. Mackay. 
Colax jugosus has been afertileagent and several 
of the prettiest Zy gopetalum hybrids have been 
derived from it. All show variations of the 
same greenish sepals and petals, marked with 
brown and purple and the white lip tinged 
with violet and in some cases exquisitely veined 
with violet-purple ; it is therefore not neces- 
sary to describe them in detail, the parentage 
in Most cases giving sufficient indication as 
to what the flowers are like. The hybrids of 
Z. rostratum however show a rosy-crimson tint 


in their colouring. 


.x Ballit (nat. hyb.) 2. maxillare x rostratum. 
.x Clayt —crinitum x maxillare. 
.x Gottianum — maxillare Gautieri x Perrenoudii. 
. x leucochilum — Mackayi x Burke. 
. x pentachromum — Mackayt x maxillare. 
. x Perrenoudi and var. Cecil Rhodes — intermedium 
x maxillare Gautiert. 

.x Roeblingianum — rostratum x maxillare Gautiert. 
x Sanderi — Perrenoudit x Mackayt. 
.x Sedent — Mackayi x maxillare Gautiert. 
ZyGO- CoLax (Zygopetalum x Colax) :— 

Z-C. x Amesie — Z. brachypetalum x C. jugosus. 
x Amesiana — C. jugosus x Z. br rachypetalum. 
. x leopardinus — Z. maxillare x C. jugosus. 
.x Vettchit- Z. crinitum x C. jugosus. 

Z- C. x Wiganianus — Z. maxillare Gautieri x C. jug- 

OSUS. 
ZyYGONISIA. Z. x Rolfeana — Z. maxillare Gautier x Agan- 
zsia lepida. 
ZYGOBATEMANNIA. 2. Mastersii— Z. 
mannia Colleyt Lindl. 


W ARCZEWICZELLA.— J hese are leafy 
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crinitum x Bate- 


plants with undeveloped pseudo-bulbs 
or stems, clad with broad bright-green 
leaves, the longer a foot in length and 
the lower ones sheathing thebase. The 
growths are closely tufted and quite un- 
like the pseudo-bulbs of Zygopetalum. 
Flowers on stems shorterthan the leaves, 
mostly solitary, and from 2 to 4 inches 
across. Inthis and the sections Hunt- 
leya, Bollea, and Pescatorea, the plants 
are of similar habit and without pseudo- 
bulbs, so that the same cultural direc- 
tionsapply to all. They thrive ina warm 
shady part of the intermediate house, 
with an even, moderate temperature 
atalltimes. Bright sunlight is harmful 
but a clear subdued light is essential. 
They must be kept moist at all times, 
with copious supplies ofrain-waterwhile 
growing. Syringing and watering over- 
head are injurious, but spraying morn- 
ing and night with one of the special 
appliances made for the purpose,is help- 
ful in warm weather. The plants should 
be potted in equal parts of good orchid 
peat and live spagnum-moss, and must 
be kept well above the edge of the pot 
or basket used for them. Species :— 


W. amazonica.—A very fine species bearing 
large white flowers with purple lines at the 
base of the lip. Syns. W. Lindeni, and Zygo- 
petalum Lindeni. Tropical America. 

W. aromatica.—Flowers white with blue 
markings on the lip. Panama. 

W. candida.—F lowers 2 inches across, white, 
with the margin of the lip light violet and a 
striated blotch of the same colour showing in 
the centre. Brazil. 

W. cochlearis.—Flowers white, with a pur- 
ple tinge and lines on the lip. A very hand- 
some variety is known as W. Gibezia (‘ Lin- 
denia” Vol. IV. Zygopetalum Gibezia) its large 
flowers distinctly veined with dark blue upon 
the lip. Tropical America. 
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W. discofor.—One of the best because of its 
many flowers. Scapes 6 inches long, with the 
sheathing bracts generally seen in this genus. 
Flowers white tinged with rosy-lilac on the 
petalsand purplish-rose on the lip. Costa Rica. 

W. discolor atrocerulea.—A fine variety for 
which Messrs. Sander of St. Albans received 
an award of merit at the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Flowers white, petals tinged with 
violet, lip dark purplish-violet. This plant is 
finely figured in the coloured plate, under its 
generic name of Zygopetalum. 

W. marginata.—F lowers white, with a deep 
rose margin to the lip and a purple disc. Syn. 
Warrea quadrata. Central America. 

W. picta.—Allied to W. discolor. Sepals 
greenish, petals white ; lip yellowish with pur- 
ple lines upon the margin. Tropical America. 

W. velata.—Sepals and petals white tipped 
with green ; lip white with a broad rosy mar- 
gin and rosy lines on the disc. 

W.Weailestana.—F \owerswhitewithabright 
violet disk tothe lip, which is concave. Sepals 
and petals reflexed. Brazil. 

W. Wendlandiana.—A fine species with 
white flowers, the type having a broad rosy- 
purple band down the lip, and the variety ds- 
color a blue band. Costa Rica. 


Huntteya.—This section is one of 
the oldest,and most of its members may 
be erouped around H.M, eleagris, seeing 
that they differ little save in the size 
and colour of their flowers, indeed it 
is an open question ies most of 
them should not be considered as forms 
of that species. All those in cultivation 
have star-shaped wax-like flowers, vary- 
ing in the different species from 2 to 
6 inches across. Most of them have 
longer rhizomes separating the growths 
than in the Bolleas, this being traceable 
totheirfondnessfortree-climbing. Cul- 
ture as for Warczewiczella. Species: — 


H. albidofulva.—F lowers 3 inches across, 
yellowish marked with brown. Brazil. 

H. Burtu.—Flowers 4 inches across, the 
segments whitish at the base, yellow outwardly 


and bearing many raised chestnut - brown 
blotches, the petals also bearing purple mark- 
ings on a white ground at the base. Costa 
Rica. 

H. Gustavi.—Flowers yellow with trans- 
verse reddish blotches on the petals ; sepals 
tinged with reddish-brown. A small species 
found by Wallis in New Granada, the singular 
and little known H. apiculata being from the 
same region. 

H. Meleagris.—The type species. Flowers 
4. inches across, yellow heavily blotched with 
red-brown. Base of petals white with short 
purple lines. Tip white with chestnut-red 
apricot half. Brazil. 

H. Wallisu.—This plant and its variety major 
are the finest of the forms of H. Meleagris, 
the largest having flowers 6 inches across, yel- 
low marked with reddish-brown and with pur- 
ple lines on white at the base of the petals, as 
is peculiar to this section. 


Botiea.—A small group of Orchids 
in which the scape bears only a single 
flower. Thesepalsand petals are broad 
and the lip rounded and shortly clawed, 
with a prominent fleshy crest on the 
disk and a short thick column. There 
are few kinds, allfrom tropical America. 


B. coelestis.—F lowers 3 to 4 inches across, 
sepals and petals bright blue, with the mar- 
ginal tips white and a violet lip. It blooms 
in June and July and lasts along time in beauty. 
Columbia. 

B. Lalindet.—Flowers blue, with a darker 
purple lip and orange crest. 

B. Lawrenceana.—A very beautiful species, 
first flowered by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart. 
Sepals and petals broad; flowers 4inchesacross; 
white, with the outer points of the segments 
rosy-purple. Crest yellow; front of lip claret- 
feds 

B. Patini—F lowers white suffused with 
lilac ; crest yellow. 

B.violacea.—F lowers dark violet blue. Syn. 
Huntleya violacea. 


Prscatorea.— Lhese plants have the 
leafy habit of growthand the large showy 
flowers of Bollea, the chief difference 
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being in the form of the lip. They are 
chiefly from the moist upland regions 
of New Granada and Ecuador, and their 
cultural requirementsareas for Warcze- 
wiczella. The species were mostly de- 
scribed by Reichenbach under Pesca- 
torea though later included, by him 
and by other authors, under Zygopeta- 
lum. Theirsynonymsare toonumerous 
to mention without quotingauthorities ; 
some have even been classed under Bate- 
mannia, where they are quite out of 
place. Species :— 


P. Backhoustana.—F lowers creamy-white 
tipped with purple ; crest yellow. 


P. bella.—F lowers pale blue with the outer | 


halves of the segments violet. 


P. cerina.—F lowers creamy-white with a | 
yellow lip ; segments sometimes tipped with | 


rose. 


P. Dayana.—A variable species generally | 
white with green tips to the sepals and a_ 
purple crest to the lip. Variety candidu/a is | 
pure white, and variety rhodacra white tipped | 


with purple and with a rosy-purple lip. 


P. Dormaniana.—F lowers white, with sul- | 
phur-yellow tips to the sepals, and a yellow | 


crest. 

P.Gairiana.—F lowers of deep violet-purple. 

P. Klabochorum. — Flowers white, with 
crimson tips to the sepals and petals, and dark 
maroon hairs studding the lip. 

P. lamellosa.—F lowers creamy-white ; lip 
with a yellow crest. 

P. Lehmanni.— One of the handsomest 
species. Flowers large, light violet in colour, 
with whitish lines. 

P. Ruckertana.—-Colour white, with the 
outer portion of the segments rosy-purple ; 
lip purple with a whitish callus. 

P. Roex/i.—Flowers creamy-white with 
violet blotches on the sepals and petals ; lip 
purple and bearing a horn-like process on each 
side of the front, as in P. Schroderiana. 

P. Russe/liana.—F lowers white with red- 
dish-purple tips to the sepals and petals, and 
a reddish-purple lip. 


P. Schoderiana.—A fine species in which 


the white flowers bear a large rosy-purple lip 
furnished with short horn-like white tips on 
each side of the front. 

P. triumphans.—Sepals and petals white 
with violet-purple tips ; lip purple. 

P. Wallisu.—F lowers creamy-white tipped 
with purple. 

Promen£a.— This section comprises 
a small group of dwarf compact-grow- 


ing plants only a few inches in height, 


PROMEN#A ROLLISSONI. 


with clustered greyish-green pseudo- 
bulbs and evergreen leaves a few inches 
long. The flowers are comparatively 
large, produced on short stems, and 
grouped closelyround the plants. These 
pretty little gems should be grown in 
orchid pans or baskets, and suspended 
in the Cattleya house to bring them 
near the glass, a position in which all 
very dwarf plants thrive best. They are 
evergreen and need no special care be- 
yond a restricted supply of water when 
not in active growth, and there is no 


PITTOSPORUM 


need of the drying-off essential for de- 
ciduous plants. Flowers of thick text- 
ure, 14 to 24 inches across. Species :-— 

P. lentiginosa.—Allied to P. stapeliudes. 
Flowers whitish, distinctly barred with red- 
dish-purple. 

P. microptera.—Sepals and petals creamy- 
white ; lip white with dull red markings. 

P. Rollissoni—Sepals and petals pale yel- 
low ; lip whitish spotted with crimson. 

P. stapelwides.—Flowers yellowish-white 
thickly barred with dark chocolate-purple. 

P. xanthina.—F lowers bright yellow with 
purple markings at the base of the lip. Syns. 
P. citrina and Zygopetalum xanthinum. 

P. x Crawshayana(stapelioides x xanthina)\the 
first hybrid of the section and one of the finest 
of the Promenzas. Flowers 24 inches across, 
pale yellowchanging to bright light yellowwith 
reddish-purple markings on the inner parts 
of the segments, the lip being darkest. 

Keferstemia and one or two other small 
groups of little moment horticulturally, are 
also included in Zygopetalum. 

JAMES O’BRIEN. 
Harrow on the Hill. 


PITTOSPORUM. 


of the southern hemisphere add much 
to the interest of outdoor gardensinthe 


and Ireland, where many of them are 
so hardy that they thrive even in exposed 


positions. They grow freely and if given | 


plenty of room and some attention in 
shortening the leading shoots in their 
early stages, in a few years they form 


fine bushes furnished to the ground. | 


place apart and moved annually forfour | 


or five years to encourage fibrous roots. 
Under this treatment they eventually 
become nearly double the size of such 
asare put at once into permanent places. 
We grow them in this way in our home 


warmer and seashore districts of Britain though borne in great quantity. 
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nursery till they are 5 or 6 feet in 
height. As to hardiness, some of the 
varieties have been growing at Castle- 
wellan for over thirty years and during 
that time have never been injured by 
the weather, but, if unprotected, rabbits 
will destroy their beauty in a very short 
time, and where black swans, Canadian 
geese, golden pheasants, and water-fowl 
have access to them, they will eat the 
leaves as high as they can reach during 
severe cold and when snow is on the 
ground. These shrubs are useful for 
covering walls as well as in the open, 
and might be tried in this way in cold 
districts. They thrive in a compost of 
loam,leaf-soil,and spent manure. There 
are manykinds, over twenty being grown 
in the gardens at Castlewellan, but the 
following half-dozen are among the 


best. 
P. Mayi, the first variety planted in the 
grounds here, is now about 25 feet high with 


a circumference of nearly 70 feet. It is fine 
Tuese evergreen shrubs or small trees 


inform, with the lower branches sweeping the 
turf, and blooms towards the end of April and 
early in May, the flowers being inconspicuous 
In colour 
they are a dark chocolate-purple and towards 
evening emit a strong honey-like fragrance 
which may be detected often 50 yards away, 
though during the daytime it is so faint as to 


| be hardly perceptible. 


P.. Colensoz is one of the most beautiful ever- 
green shrubs we possess, the habit of the plant, 
though dense, being lightand graceful. When 


in vigorous growth it makes shoots 2 feet long 


Widersnaall they are best grown in a in the season, notwithstanding its lateness in 


starting into growth. Beginning onlyin July, 
by the end of October its long leafy shoots 


_ are matured, and that in all directions upon a 


plant 10 feet or more in diameter. The leaves 
are small, silvery-green, and contrast charm- 
ingly with the deep-black stems. When first 
grown at Castlewellan it was wintered for a 


_couple of years in a large orchard-house. 
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When more plentiful however it was tried in 
the open, and has resisted the severest frosts 
and the roughest gales. It comes from New 
Zealand, and the largest plants in the garden 
here are about ro feet in height and 30 feet 
in circumference. 

P. undulatum is the most vigorous of all the 
kinds that I know, with leaves of a bright 
glossy green and easily distinguished by their 
wavy outline. It bloomed with us for the 
first time last spring, when the flowers proved 
to be of a light purple colour and arranged in 
clusters of three. It isa good shrub for exposed 
situations or as a shelter for more delicate 
things, and deserves to be far more widely 
known. The largest plants here were planted 
fourteen years ago and are over 16 feet in 
height and 40 feet in circumference. 

P. nigrescensseems to come between P. Mayi 
and P. Colensor. The leaves are of medium 
size and bright glossy green upon black stems. 
It is a fast-growing plant, requiring some 
shelter even at Castlewellan, for it grows late 
into the winter and the tips of the shoots are 
sometimes caught in severe frost. 

P. eugenioides, like the last kind, also needs 
some shelter, though only once have I known 
it to be killed, and that was during the severe 
cold of 1895. It was then in a low damp part 
of the grounds and grew with such vigour 
that the wood was not well ripened; on higher 
ground it has passed through most winters 
uninjured. The leaves are large, 5 inches long 
and an inch wide, and a light yellowish or 
grey-green colour. ‘The flowers, borne in 
clusters, are a creamy white and fragrant, and 
although the plant blooms regularly it has 
never ripened seed. It comes from New Zea- 
land where the Maorisaresaid touse the bruised 
leaves and flowers, mixed with fat, to anoint 
their bodies. Thelargest plant at Castlewellan 
is 12 feetin height and 23 feet in circumference. 

P. eugenioides variegatum is much hardier 
than the type and one of the best and hand- 
somest of variegated shrubs. It is of compact 
growth, needing but a small space and little 
pruning. The leaves are large and their white 
centre beautifulin contrast with the dark stems. 
The largest plant is 8 feet in height and 20 
feet in circumference. 

P. Tobira, unlike the others—which come 


from Australia and New Zealand—is a native 
of Japan, and the best known of all. Along 
the south and west coasts of Britain it is 
hardy almost everywhere, resisting anything 
under 20° of frost and flowering freely during 
summerandautumn. Theleavesare deep green, 
thick, glossy, and evenly rounded, and the 
flowers creamy-white about an inch across, 
come as clusters at the tips of the shoots and 
with a strong scent of orange-blossom. It be- 
gins to flower while quite small, and grown 
as a pot-plant under glass is often in bloom in 
February. It is a stiffer grower than the rest, 
rarely exceeding 10 to 12 feet unless against 
a wall, where it may reach 20 feet or more. 
The following kinds are also growing at 
Castlewellan, and do well:—P. Buchanani, P. 
coriaceum, P. crassifolium, P. lucidum, P. macro- 
phyllum vartegatum, P. Ralphi, and P. rigidum. 
T. RYAN. 
The Gardens, Castlewellan. 


THE LOQUAT (Photinia japonica). 
By a strange coincidence our article on 
the Loquat was in type when from Lady 
Rosamond Christie we received perfect 
fruits of fair size and excellent flavour, 
ripened in the openair at Tapeley Park, 
Instow, North Devon. Lady Christie 


' writes :—‘* The Loquat flowers every 


year but has never fruited here before. 
The tree is 16 years old and 10 feet 
high, planted against a south wall in 
the kitchen garden, and the ripe sprays 
came upon a part of the plant which 
is screened from the west bya hothouse. 
It is a warm nook, but the garden lies 
high and gets a good deal of buffeting, 
for we are close to the sea. The plant 
was raised as a cutting from one brought 
direct from China.” Mr. Fitzherbert 
has been able to tell us of another in- 
stancein whichatree, since dead, fruited 
in the gardens at Mt. Edgcumbe, Ply- 
mouth, but these seem the only cases 
of the kind that have occurred and, 
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while we) exceptional as not to modif | the south of Europe, in the hope of obtaining 


the sense of our article, they are of in- 
terestas showing that under certain con- 
ditions the fruit may ripen in the open 
air in this country. 


Bearing pleasant fruit and flowers, of good 
form and vigorous constitution, this fine ever- 


| 


a good dessert fruit. This has been done, and 


_a number of fine named kinds are;now to be 
| had in the south of Europe, Algeria, and 
| California, kinds in which the pulp is im- 
| proved in texture, quantity, and flavour, the 
'large cluster of “stones” which is such a 
"drawback to the common form being reduced 


green tree from China and Japan should be | 


worth a place in our glass-houses, where room 
is often found for shrubs that are of less value. 
It may be seen here and there in the open air, 
in sheltered gardens along the south coast, as 


on the walls of Battle Abbey near Hastings, | 
in fine clusters of 5 to 10 fruits each. Freed 


| from the seeds the pulp makes an agreeable 


where it reaches a height of over 30 feet, and 
again in the Bishop’s Garden at Chichester, 
and at Southampton, where a fine tree nearly 
30 feet high is growing against a house-front 
—hbut these trees seldom flower even in the 
extreme south-west and never seem to ripen 
fruit. For thoughawall-grown plant at Levant 
Lodge, Worcester, set a few clusters after the 
hotsummer of Jubilee year they were destroyed 


by frost while still unripe. Save in such shel-— 


tered coast gardens the Loquat is too tender 
for the open air, suffering even at Kew upon 
a warm south wall. Under glass however it 
may be grown in a few years into one of the 
finest of ornamental trees, superior to the 
Orange in appearance and far less trouble to 
grow, while its fruits are borne freely and are 
so distinct from most garden fruits as to be 
welcome for the table. In the south of France 
a good tree of eight to twelve years will carry 
60 to 100 lbs. weight of fruit in a season, and 
evenallowing forareduced yield under changed 
conditions, trees loaded with fine clusters have 
ripened their fruits at Stowell House, at Cot- 
tingham Grange, and other places within re- 


cent years, and that not a chance yield but | 
from year to year, with sometimes two crops | 
| would be worth growing for the beauty which 


in a season. Added to this the Loquat travels 
well, ripens earlier than almost any other fruit 
(April to June), and is free from the diseases 
which make modern fruit culture so difficult 
and costly. 

In the days of Loudon there was sufficient 
reason for this neglect in the poor quality of 
the fruits, but he suggested the raising of seed- 
lings and their careful selection in gardens of 


| fruit. 


to one or two small pips. The fruits are oval 
or rounded, of about the size of a Greengage, 
and vary in colour from lemon-yellow to that 


| ofa ripe Apricot with a downy or smooth skin 


according to variety. Their flavour is pleasantly 
acid and refreshing, with abundant juice when 
allowed to hang until fully ripe, and they come 


preserve. Seedlings begin to bear at the fifth 
or sixth year, but for this country stout young 
trees of the finer sorts only should be imported 
from good nurseries in the south, for while of 
more vigorous growth, seedlings are of uncer- 


| tain quality. Grafted on its own roots the tree 


makes a handsome standard with a spreading 
umbrella-head, but is longer in coming to 
Grafted on the Quince—to which 
it is allied—tthe tree takes bush-form and 
fruits early, while grafting on the Hawthorn 
gives fragrance, but the union is less satisfac- 
tory in other ways. Visitors to the Riviera 
are familiar with the Loquats offered in the 
markets during May, and spite of the fact 


| that these are mostly gathered by the peasants 
_ from inferior trees grown without care from 


chance seeds, their favour is so new and re- 


freshing that they find favour, spite of the 


| offending core. But, with selected varieties, 


gathered from trees duly thinned and cared 
for, the Loquat becomes a fruit worthy of 
any table, and so easily grown thatno one need 
fear to undertake its culture. 

But even if it never fruited, the Loquat 


has made it a favourite lawn and avenue-tree 
wherever conditions are in its favour. There 
are trees in Devon and Cornwall nearly 20 
feet high and as much through, and older ones 
of 25 to 30 feet are found here and there in 
the south of Europe and in California (where 
it is much planted in avenues), and in its own 
country gnarled old trees of great age exist. 
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For winter-gardens, orangeries, and the larger 
glass-houses of this country there are few finer 
evergreens, the large leathery leaves often 
nearly a foot in length, hanging thickly to- 
wards the tips of the shoots, a fine dark green 
above and deeply toothed in the upper part, 


while the under-side is covered with a rust- | 


coloured down which is white when first seen 
upon the tender shoots. ‘The yellowish-white 
flowers are large, coming in down-covered 
drooping clusters from November to January, 
with a scent of Hawthorn. The plants are 
easily grown in tubs—small as compared with 
the size of the tree—and after making growth 
in early summer they may be stood in the 
open, their natural form being a standard with 
the broad rounded head so much sought in 
“specimens” for the terrace or formal garden. 
They are quite safe in the open until well 
into October and the trees are better for the 
rest, starting to flower almost as soon as they 


thence onward when helped by a little heat. 
They may also be grown planted out against 
walls and trimmed to any shape, bearing the 
knife so well that they are used as hedge-plants 


in the warmer parts of the globe, for their | 


dense leaf and indifference to drought and ill- 
usage. More vigorous and ornamental than 
the Orange, the Loquat is far less subject to 
insect pests and loss of leaf, while it is so hardy 
as to rest content with even a glass-covered 


the trees sow themselves in the south of Europe, 
but these young plants should either be care- 
fully selected or grafted with a good named 
kind earlyin theautumn. For English growers 
the best way is to get young plants of a good 
sort from the south of Europe. 

Good Kinds.—The best kind grown in the 
gardens of Nice is known as the Moscate/, with 


large pale-yellow fruits of musk flavour, with | 


only one or two small seeds in the centre. The 
longest list of varieties—which we find in the 
Lyon horticole—comes from Algiers, where 
for years past much care has been given to the 
Loquat, and the following eight kinds are 
recommended :—Te/lemly precoce, large long- 
shaped fruits of deep yellow colour and ex- 
quisitely scented flavour. Brumne/, a large fruit 


_ also seen in the name Japanese Medlar. 


more rounded than the last, with a downy 
skin and pale yellow flesh of fine flavour. Ge/os, 
a large fruit of pale colour, very free, juicy, 
and of fine appearance. Don Carlos, a large 
fruit of fine flavour. Imbéert, an oval fruit with 
a very thin skin and sweet juicy pulp. Sca/a, 
a rounded fruit of pale colour. St. Miche/, a 
long fruit of distinct pear-shape, with a thin 
skin of pale yellow colour and flesh almost 
white ; seeds few and very small. Dauphin, 
also pear-shaped, with firm juicy flesh, fine 
acid flavour, and few seeds. 

Still further variety is found in the selected 
fruits of Italy and Sicily, descriptions of which 


are given by Sprenger in the Bulletin de la 


Société Toscane a’ horticulture asfollows :—‘“Pesca 
di‘Palermo, long-shaped fruits with sweet pale- 
yellow flesh of delicate flavour and a thin skin, 
borne upon a tree of stout growth with ample 
undulated leaves. Limonce/la, in which the 


‘fruits are lemon-shaped, very large, and the 
are back under glass and ripening their fruit | 


thin skin a pale shade of sulphur-yellow ; pulp 


| abundant, nearly white in colour, with a core 
_of three small seeds ; the tree attains a large 


size and issomewhat irregular in growth, flow- 
ering in December and ripening its fruits in 
April and May. Conca d’oro, with smaller 
fruits but in heavy clusters, very sweet and 
of bright golden colour, with pale yellow 
pulp and 2 or 3 seeds ; the tree is small and 
shapely, flowering in November and ripening 


its fruits early, these being remarkable for 
corridor in mild districts, when nothing better | 
is available. Seed germinates so readily that | 


their Strawberry-fragrance. Monréa/a, a fruit 
of medium size and evenly rounded, deep 
yellow in colour, bronzing in the sun ; pulp 
of delicious flavour and very small seeds. These 
fruits are known as Vanil//e at Palermo from 
their delicate fragrance. The Nefle a un pépin 
is a late kind ripening in May upon a tree of 
good form; the fruits of medium size and 
fine flavour, with only one seed and sometimes 
none at all. Santa Rosalia, the latest kind, 
ripening its medium-sized golden fruits in 
June ; the seeds are small and the pulp sweet 
and very juicy. 

The botanical name of the Loquat is vari- 
ously given as Eriobotrya or Photinia japonica, 
or Mespilus japonicus. ‘The first refers to the 
woolly clusters of fruit and flowers, while that 
of Mespilus recalls its kinship to the Medlar— 
B. 
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ROSE RUIN. 

I Have now at the end of August the 
pleasure of seeinga colony of Tea Roses 
of the choicest kinds in fine health and 
some inflower,which,nottwelve months 
ago were put in as cuttings. Many of 
them are now good stout plants,though 
lessthan one year old. Theyare in most 
cases Roses that perish on the Brier, or 
become so sickly as to be an eyesore— 
a common thing with the Tea Roses 
and others of zzdica origin. More than 
half the many Tea Roses I bought have 
perished on the Brier,some of themvery 
quickly, and if they do not disappear 
quite they have such a hard and almost 
leprous look that I give them up in 
despair. 

Oneresult is the false idea with many 
thatthey cannot grow Rosesof thisclass, 
and the loss of beauty and that of the 
highest kind is great, for no other Roses 
are quite so fair as these. ‘There are 
also incidental losses from attempts to 
nourish the Brierwith massesof manure 
to keep it in health, which leads our 
Roses to be put away as not fit for the 
flower-garden. The Rose catalogues 
whichareissued by thousands every year 
emphasise this error, and perpetuate 
the custom of grafting Tea and China 


Roses on the Brier. Very few nursery- 
men in Europe sell Roses on their own 
roots, and often when they are asked 
forand sent theyare found to be worked 
on the root, or upon Manet or some 
other poor stock, so that the main ques- 
tion for Rose lovers is how to get over 
this difficulty. 

After many years experience I find 
it almost impossible to expect any help 
from the trade. The only way out of 
thedifficulty is to take cuttings for one- 
self of all one’s favourite Roses. Some 
Roses perish so quickly that it is not 
easy to get good cuttings before they 
disappear ; some, like Marie van Houtte 
and Anna Olivier, having more of the 
blood of the European Roses in them, 
do well on the Brier. Weak cuttings 
will not do, we should always get them 
of medium size and of firm wood taken 
off with a heel. Favourite Roses that 
fail in the ordinary way should be put 
inascuttings during September, orOcto- 
ber in warm sheltered gardens, slant- 
wise so as to keep most of the stem out 
of the weather, and with two or three 
leaves at the end only, three parts of 
the stem being inserted in the ground. 
This is the way in which my Roses 


were put in and in open sandy loam, 
R 
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and scarcely one has failed, among them 
being kinds extremely slow and difh- 
cult on the Brier. The few nursery- 
men in France and England who have 
these Roses on their natural roots de- 
serve every encouragement, but the best 
of all ways is to strike the Roses for 
oneself, avoiding entirely the regula- 
tion soil of the catalogues. 

The simplestwayistotake a favourite 
Rose—say Edith Gifford or Madame 
Hoste, both of which are unsatisfactory 
on the Brier—and put the cuttings in 
where we wishthem to grow, thusavoid- 
ing removal; that is to say, select the 
spot where the Roses will be welcome 
in all ways and put in enough to make 
groups of a kind, with a little silver sand 
round the cuttings, and if there are any 
hand-lights or c/oches about, put them 
over as it makes the “‘take”’ a littlemore 
certain. When the Roses begin to grow 
in the spring do not let them flower 
but pinch all the buds off as they come, 
and so strengthen the plants. By per- 
severing in this way we have graceful 
clean plants full of healthful vigour in 
the time stated. Another wayis to strike 
the cuttings in pots, so as to ensure 
transplanting without a check. Insert- 
ing feeble cuttings is almost certain to 
end in failure. The plan advised is so 
rapid in its results that we see that the 
plea of the trade growers that in graft- 
ing we gain time—the main use of the 
Brier—does not hold. With plants 
grown in this way also we at once get 
rid of the need for plastering the soil 
with manureevery year—assuming that 
the ground is well prepared and dug to 
begin with, We also avoid the risk of 


frost, which so often destroyssuch Roses 
when grafted as standards or half-stan- 
dards, because the root is protected in 
the ground and if the frost does cut the 
shoots down to the level they will still be 
quite safe. We also ensure a more grace- 
ful and vigorous growth, which is often 
absent when these things suffer on the 
Brier. The Tea Rose plants bought in 
the usual way are in some cases so weak 
that a good cutting cannot be got from 
them, and some perish wholly with me, 
as is the case with Charles Rovell:. 
* * * 

THE CALIFORNIAN PITCHER- 
PLANT (Darlingtonia californica). 
Amoncsr the insect-trapping plants of 
the world noneis more remarkable than 
the Darlingtonia, found beside streams 
and in marshy places at an elevation of 
1,000 to 6,000 feet in the mountains 
of California. Being exposed at sucha 
height to severe cold and heavy snow 
during winter, it is one of the hardiest 
of the larger pitcher-plants and so vig- 
orous as to hold its own against great 
tufts of the Common Rush and other 
water-plants with which it is found 
growing. The plants grow in colonies, 
the rounded yellowish hoods which 
cover the mouths of the pitchers stand- 
ing out inclusterswith a peculiar effect, 
which has earned the name of ‘‘ Calves’ 
Heads” from the local mountaineers 
and has been compared by one traveller 
to bunches of mellow Fargonelle pears 
set on end at the waterside. Another 
quaint fancy is expressed in the com- 
mon English name of Cobra-Plant, the 
domed top of the pitcher with its strange 
appendage suggesting the raised head 
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of the hooded cobra with its open fangs. 
The wild pitchersare rather smaller than 
the finest of those grown under glass, 
varying from 18 to 30 inches high with 
hoods2 to 4 inchesacross; on the other 
hand they are far more brightly mot- 
tled with red and yellow, cultivated 
plants losing in colour what 


which face downward and in various 
directions: every device therefore leads 
to the sameend. Once beneath the hood 
—and it may be partially intoxicated— 
theinsectforgetsthedarkened trap-door 
bywhich it entered,and passes upwards 


they gain in size. 

The plant is wonderfully 
adapted to its end in life. Its 
hooded leaves, gathered in 
erect tufts, are much inflated 
towards thetopand finely col- 
oured or netted with greenand 
redona paler ground. Instead 
of the rounded undulating lid 
of other pitcher-plants, there 
isared and yellow flap divided 
like a fish-tail, which hangs 
down in front of the mouth 
and conceals the flesh - col- 
oured rim of the pitcher with 
its smooth and slippery sides. 
This fish-tail and the rims of 
the pitcher secrete a sort of 
honey, which is often pro- 
longed as a sweet trail along 
a narrow wing or rib, run- 
ning up the front of the pit- 
cher from the rootstock to 
the mouth. Creeping insects are thus 
guidedand lured upwards into the trap, 
while the notice of flies is doubtless 
gained by thegay mottlingsofthe pitcher 
and the sweetened trail conducts them 
also tothe rim, where danger beginsand 
the honey is most plentiful. The leaf- 
tubes are not erect as in most Sarra- 
cenias butare twisted spirally about half 
aturn or soin their entire length, leading 


A FINE POT-GROWN DARLINGTONIA. 


into the dome, composed of glistening 
translucent membrane through which 
the light strikesin richly chequered tints 
with all the brilliance of a stained win- 
dow. Sofarfrom leading outwards how- 
ever,this deceptive brightness covers the 
black depths of the pitcher, the walls 
of which, at first smooth, lower down 
are covered moreand more thickly with 
needle-like hairs all pointing down- 
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wards and these unfailingly conduct 
the victim to the fatal liquid at the base 
of the pitcher and make return impos- 
sible. Old pitchers are often more than 
half-full of dead insects, tainting the air 
andeverattracting fresh victimstowhom 
carrion is as welcome as honey. Beside 
flies—which form the largest propor- 
tion—bees, hornets, butterflies,dragon- 
flies, beetles, grasshoppers, and even 
snails, are entrapped, while so unfailing 
is the attraction that the colonists use 
cut pitchers as ready-made flycatchers 
in their houses. The flowers of the 
Darlingtonia come singly, nodding at 
theend oflongstemscovered withstraw- 
coloured scales or bracts. Theyare like 
those of Sarracenia but smaller in their 
parts, 2 inches across, pale purple in 
colour, with the stigma shaped like a 
five-pointed star. 

Cutrure.—The Darlingtonia is not 
dificult to grow in a moist half-shaded 
house or pit secure from frost. Coming 
from suchan elevation it enjoys a cooler 
temperature than the lowland Sarra- 
cenias and is killed by too much heat, 
while if grown in full sunshine it be- 
comesstunted and subject to thrips, red- 


spider and green-fly. The compost. 


should be of lumpy fibrous peat and 
live chopped sphagnum, with a little 
coarse sand and lumps of limestone or 
charcoal, but no loam or leaf-soil. The 
pots or pans should be filled one-third 
withcrocks, allowing free drainage while 
the plant should be well raised as ona 
little mound. Constant moisture at the 
root and in the atmosphere must be 
maintained by a free use of the spray- 
ing-can or syringe, but care should be 


taken that the water does not enter the 
pitchers or they may be broken down 
by its weight. Some growers keep the 
plants in a saucer of water throughout 
the summer, but a better way is to sink 
the potinasecond and larger one where 
itis well padded with sphagnum, or even 
(when the plant has to be grown in a 
house with other things) to give it a 
ventilated glass case in its own corner, 
where it can more easily be kept moist. 
Plants may be increased by division or 
by seed, which is freely produced and 
germinates without much difficulty. 
The best plants are raised in this way 
in pans nearly filled with the same com- 
post covered over with a neat layer of 
fine moss upon which the seed is sown, 
covered with glass, and stood ona shelf 
in a coolhouse or ina cold frame. The 
seedlings appear inamonth or six weeks 
and when of a size to handle may be 
pricked off in similar pans and potted 
off in their second season, though four 
or five years elapse before they reach 
flowering size. Plants may be divided 
at any time when at rest, the crowns 
being severed by a sharp knife, though 
not infrequently there are strong offsets 
almost like runners which can easily be 
removed and soon make large plants. 
This work and potting must always be 
done in the resting season—generally 
July—for the plant suffers greatly from 
disturbance at other times, and the 
roots are often active before there is any 
appearance of growth. 

The plant shown in our engraving 
was perhaps the finest ever grown in 
this country, with several pitchers over 


3 feetin height (the tallest 3 feet ginches) 


with hoods measuring 4 to 6 inches 
across. Very fine plants have also been 
grown at Glasnevin and in the gardens 


of the Earl of Pembrokeat Mt. Merrion, 


where there was a tuft over 3 feet high | 


ec ennaR many as 40 perfect pitchers | spikes of fine clear yellow ; rubra aurea with 


Though mostly seen in a greenhouse 
it is possible to grow the Darlingtonia 


quite successfully in a shady cold-frame - 


or even in the 2 eater This se eae nds | pencillings on the keel. In this kind the buds 


ment has been tried in many places with 
more or less success, any failure being 
due rather to our short cool summer 
than from any fear of cold. In any case 
the growth is somewhat slow and the 
pitchers are small though they colour 
well. The best chance of success in 
this way is to raise hardy seedlings in 
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New Lupins.—From the nurseries at Daisy 
Hill, Newry, comes achoice selection of named 
kinds raised by Mr. T. Smith, remarkable for 
their range of colour and very effective as seen 
in bold groups. Amongst the most distinct 
of these seedlings are Go/den Spire, with dense 


flowers of pale yellow,deepening in the standard 
and taking a shade of reddish-purple with full 
expansion ; B/ush Queen, with dainty spikes 
of pale mauve flowers shading to a deeper 
tint upon the standard, and with bright blue 


are white, giving a pretty contrast of colour. 
Butterfly is a creamy-yellow kind with deep 


| blue lines on the keel and rosy-lilac shading in 


thestandard. Bridesmaid is creamy-white with 
rosy-lilac touches towards the outer edges of 


the petals ; and a/ba elongata has long spikes 


a cold frame and plant them ina very 
sheltered place beside water whenabout | 


four years old, protection being given 


by a handlight from cold dry winds in 
spring. 


of white flowers turning to pale yellow on the 
erect petals. 7. Smith is a fine dark flower in 
very long spikes of bright blue, shaded with 
rosy-purple on the standard and with deep 
reddish-purple stems showing through the 
flowers. Rudescens has large flowers of rosy- 
purple, with deep blue pencillings on the keel 
and a blue spot at the base of the standard. 
In May Day are large wide-open flowers with 


_a bright blue keel, standard shaded blue with 


V ARIETIES.—A so-called new species of Dar- | 
lingtonia was found on Black Hawk Creek in | 


Sierra County, California, in 1878, and was | 
figured in colour in the Californian Horticu!/- | 
turist for January 1879, where its flower-scapes | 


are described as being 40 inches in height. 


There is also a distinct form known as Dar- | 
/ingtonia rubra,in which the pitchersareslighter | 


and less robust and more or less suffused with 
crimson. The Darlingtonia has resisted all 
attempts at crossing with Sarracenia, but what 
is either a distinct seedling form, or a cross 
with a Nepenthes, was sent out some years 
ago by Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea and named 
D. Courti after its raiser, William Court. In 
this plant the pitchers are shorter, stouter, 
and more rounded at the mouth, with the 
footstalks starting flatly outwards from the 
crown and developing erect pitchers almost 
at right-angles. It needs more warmth than 
the wild plant, growing well with Masdevallias 
and suspended like a Nepenthes. 


a bright blue spot at the base. Sprite has short 
rounded spikes in which white, pale-yellow, 
blue, and rosy-lilac, are all present. Another 
good dark kind is Dazsy Hi// in deep blue and 
purple, with enough white for effective con- 
trast. Bronze King is very distinct, with its 
flowers in clusters and deep yellow, suffused 
with dull bronze-purple and blue pencillings. 
In Glowworm, at first dull yellow, the flowers 
are gradually suffused with reddish-purple 
until the standard is quite deep in colour. 
Beauty bears dense spikes of rather small 
bright blue flowers, set off by white edges 
and a rosy-purple standard; while in May 
Queen the flowers are sparsely-clustered with 
almost a whorled effect, their colour being 
blue and creamy-white in pretty combina- 
tion. Grown in large masses as at Newry, 
there are few finer June-flowering plants for 
banks and dry places, and this strain sup- 
plies the best colour-combinations we have 
yet seen. 


[Ree 
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HOLBOELLIA AND 
STAUNTONIA. 


Tue Holboellia is rarely seen save in gardens 
along the south and west coasts of Britain and 
especially in Devon and Cornwall, being too 
tender to thrive in the open air anywhere far 
inland and passed over for other things that 
are more showy when it is a question of fur- 
nishing a glass-house. And yet the plant is 
far from unattractive when correctly used and 
well cared for. From the mountain forests of 
northern India, at elevations of 4,000 to g,000 
feet, it is a climbing plant of strong growth 
when well established, with fine foliage of a 
pale green and flowers that are strongly fra- 
grant though inconspicuous. In the size and 
shape of the leaves there is much variation, 
some forms bearing only three broadly-oval 
leaflets to each leaf, and others any number 
up to seven or nine narrow ones. The colour 
of the flowers also varies from greenish to 
nearly white or a dull reddish-purple, these 
differences seeming to depend somewhat upon 
elevation with its changes of climate, and the 
age and vigour of the plant. Wellrooted plants 
throw strong shoots of 12 to 15 feet in a 
season, which with age develop into woody 
stems several inches in diameter. In its own 
country they bear fruit in the form of large 
egg-shaped or oblong pods of 3 to 5 inches, 
reddish-purple in colour and filled with a soft 
pulp when ripe, which, though somewhat 
insipid to European taste, is freely eaten by 
the natives of Nepaul. 

The Holboellia flowered for the first time 


in this country about fifty years ago, at Sketty | 
Hall near Swansea, where it was grown on a 


south wall. Asa rule an east or west wall is 
better than one facing south, for hot sun will 
turn the foliage yellow. The flowers come as 
clusters from the leaf-axils and very freely dur- 


ing March and April, scenting the air all | 


around ; the true petals are very small, the 
six sepals taking their place in the flower which 


is green or purpleaccording tosex. Forthesexes | 


are apart in the Holboellia and though flowers 
of both kinds are often produced, it sometimes 
happens that only one sex may be represented 
for several seasons in succession. In a few 


favoured spots—as against the walls of Battle! 


Abbey—the plant fruits pretty freely, but in 
most places this occurs only with old plants 
and at long intervals. ‘The fruits ripen late in 
the year and are not infrequently overlooked 
until laid bare by the falling leavesin November 
and December. They are fine in colour and 
would perhaps be produced more freely if a 
little trouble was taken to fertilise the female 
flowers by artificial means. 

In colder districts away from the sea the 
Holboellia needs protection in winter, and is 
most suited to large houses where its rambling 
shoots will quickly cover a wide space. If in 
too warm a temperature it grows fast without 
flowering, indeed in a cool house or glass- 
covered corridor it is far more likely to do 
well, and even a few degrees of frost now and 
then will do no harm. The graceful shoots 
with their glossy divided leaves are pretty for 
cutting to mix with flowers, and being ever- 
green their verdure is welcome during winter. 
Cuttings of the half-ripe shoots will root in 
gentle heat but not readily, and where seed 
is available this is a surer means of increase. 
A dry sandy soil is unsuited to the Holboellia 
and light soils should be enriched by humus 
and well-rotted manure and kept constantly 
moist in the growing season. A starved plant 
betrays its weakness by the sickly yellow of 
its foliage, but no plant responds more quickly 
to feeding and the deep green colour returns 
as though by magic. Several years will often 
elapse after planting before the roots lay hold 
of the soil, but once well established no plant 
is easier to grow. Two or three named forms 
exist, distinguished mainly by the shape of 
their leaves ; thus /at/fo/ia has three to five 
broad leaflets, angustifolia seven to nine narrow 
leaflets, and acuminata abruptly pointed leaves 
and deeper purple flowers. 

Closely allied to Holboellia isStauntonia (in- 
deed Holboellia is often known as Stauntonia 
/atifolia) which is also an evergreen twining 
shrub thriving on sheltered wallsin the warmer 
parts of the country, with protection from 
severe cold. The leaves are prettily cut into 
leaflets of deep green, and the flowers, borne 
during summer are greenish-white and almost 
identical in shape and structure but not so 
fragrant as in Holboellia and gathered in 
smaller clusters. The fruit, as seen on a plant 


which fruited recently at Torquay, is also 
exactly like that of the Indian plant. Stauntonia 
is a native of China and Japan and fully as 
vigorous as the Holboellia, old stems of 40 feet 
or more being not uncommon in the East. B. 


A New Harpy Orance.—A recent issue of 
the Revue Horticole tells of another advance 


towards the hardy edible Orange, this time | 


from Montauban, where a French gentleman | 


has been working to this end. Some years ago 
he crossed a fine Sweet Orange 
tree with the pollen of Citrus 
trifollaata—the Hardy Orange of 
which we gave an account upon 
page 65 of the present volume of 
Frora. The seedlings proved 
variable, some bearing divided 
leaves as in the pollen parent, 
and others broad simple leaves 
more like the Common Orange 
but with winged stems, and all 
more or less armed with reddish 
spines upon the branches and at 
the base of the leaves. One of 
these plants which fruited bore 
fragrant flowers like those of C. 
trifoliata but narrower in petal, 
and finely coloured fruits con- 
siderably larger than in that 
kind, in which, thoughstill very 
thick, the skin is of finertexture 
and the pulp has gainedin quan- 
tity if not in quality. As proof 
of the resistance of this newrace 
several plants have endured up- 
wards of 20° of frost without 
injury to leaf or fruit. The 
degree of hardiness diminishes 
as the form approximates to the 
mother-plant, until those that 
come nearest the Sweet Orange show signs of 
delicacy or have perished outright. 

Apart from their economic interest these 
results prove the near relation of the Hardy 
Chinese Orange to the cultivated forms, and 
the folly of those who try to put it in a class 
by itself, for in addition to the ease with which 
the cross was brought about, so far from being 
sterile as are all generic hybrids, these seed- 
lings yield their own seed so freely as to prove 
the close relationship of the parents, 
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A GROUP OF THE SWISS PINE 


| 


A GROUP OF THE SWISS PINE 
(P. Cembra). 


We have often spoken of the gain in effect and 
in growth of grouping the hardy Pines of the 


| world in picturesque and natural ways rather 


than on the “‘specimen” system, which makes 
them branch out too much and never shows 
their true forest character. Owing to the per- 
sistent planting of Pines in this way it is difh- 
cult to get from our pleasure-gardens illustra- 


THE Swiss PINE AT HOME (L£uagraved for “ Flora.”) 


tions of the natural grouping that we would 
fainsee. Wehave therefore the greater pleasure 
in showing a natural group of the Swiss Pine, 
engraved for Frora from a photograph sent 
to us by M. Henry Correvon of Geneva. 
As this great tree is fully described in vol. 1 
p- 97 of Flora AnD SyLva, we need not 
refer to it here further than by stating that 
it is best fitted for poor and cold upland 
ground, of which there is so much in our 
islands, 


oe 

RICHARDIA:WITH COLOURED 
PLATE OF A NEW HYBRID (2. 
cantabrigiensis).* 

For three years past I 
have Howeredacharm- 
ing pair of hybrids to which has been 
given the name Richardia cantabrigi- 
ensis. [speak of themasapair,forthough 
identical the cross has been made both 
ways between A. Rehmanni and R. 
melanoleuca. In these charming plants 


The New Hybrids. 


the pink colour of R. Rehmanuiis clearly | 


seen, slightly on the inside of the spathe 


and more deeply on the outside, and 
this is an important point because of | 


the great gainit would be ifa good pink 
orred spathe could be produced. Some 
progress has already been made in these 


hybrids, for the pink suffusion appears | 


under ordinary conditions whereas in #. 


and garden varieties. 
are varied in colour of spathe, but by 


Rehmanut tt only appears under strong 


sunlight. 


Apart from the flushing of | 


pink the spathes are ivory-white, but | 


as in R. melanoleuca there isa fine dark 


eye. This dark eyeisadominant feature | 
common to all the crosses though it | 


does not belong to R. Rehmanui. The | 


leaves are intermediate in character 
though the stalks have little or nothing 
of the hairiness of melanoleuca. The 
spathes may be described as half-open, 
and this, combined with their small size, 


gives a more refined effect than those | 


that are larger and more widely spread. 
Cut, they made an exceedingly pretty 
display arranged with foliage in a silver 
vase in the Queen’s Room at the Fitz- 


william Museum last year, when the 


new buildings were opened by the King. | 


R. IRWIN LYNCH. 
Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


“White Arum Lily se 


ee AND SYLVA 


For many years prior to 
the opening up of South 
Africa, the Richardias werea little group 
of foun or five sorts found near the coast, 

of which only the White Arum (R ae 
cana) was of importance, the other kinds 
being scarce or of no great beauty. But 
in 1889 Elliott’sGoldenArum wasraised 


The Richardias. 


from seeds sent from South Africa, and 


thesensation ofthis gain had notsubsided 
when, at Pentland House, Lee,a second 
new and richly-coloured Richardii (R. 


_ Pentland) appeared, followed in rapid 


succession by onenewkindafteranother, 
until the group now consists of twelve 
or more species and a number of crosses 
These new kinds 


far the greater number are in shades 


of yellow, from the palest cream and 


sulphur, through ochreousand greenish 
shades, to the richest yellow verging 
upon orange; in fact, the choice of 
yellow kinds and varieties has become 
almost embarrassing. From the failure 
of the Pink Arum (R. Rehmanni) to 
colour in our gardens, we are still 
without the Red Arum of so many 
dreams, though it is hoped, by crossing, 
to secure something in the way of a 
rosy or pink spathe. 

Though known botani- 
cally as Richardias—in 
honour of Richard,an eminent botanist 
early in the last century—these plants 
are mostly known by English names, of 


As to Name. 


‘which there are several for the White 


Richardia, though few plants have been 
sounfortunateinthe choice. The name 
is firmly estab- 


lished by usage, spite of the fact that 


* From a drawing by H. G. Moon in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 
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sted 


the plant is botanically apart from the 
Arums, and is certainly not a Lily. 


The name Ca//a, once commonly 


applied to it, is yet worse, as belong- 
ing of right to plants widely severed 
from this tender South African group ; 


while the title “‘ White Lily of the Nile” | 


its arrow-headed leaves presenting a 
succession of the most graceful curves 
from base to tip, the early bud folded 
in an exquisite spiral, and the perfect 
purity of the open spathe, combining 
something very near the perfection of 


(proper to the Lotus) 1s falsely used for 
the White Arum, which is unknown as 
a wild plant within the Nile region. 
But, spite of the fumings of botanists, 


the names White and Yellow Arum are | 
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most untrained in things of art. Fine 
as is the shape and pose of the Acan- 
thus, famed in Grecian sculpture, one 
is tempted to conceive how the genius 


| of classic art would have immortalised 


the shapely lines of the Richardia, with 


likely to survive in common 
usage. All the kinds are 
from South Africa, but the 
newer sorts come from far 
inland, where the climate 
differs from that of the 
southern and coast region ; 
their treatment under glass 
is, therefore, not quite the 
same as for the older kinds, 
more heat in growth and a 
time of rest between the 
seasons being needed. From 


failingto recognise this fact, 
many growers were at first 
disappointed with the Golden Richar- 
dias, but, as their needs have become 
better known, their value and brilliance 
during spring and early summer are 
beyond doubt. Most of the plants are 
readily increased from suckers taken in 
spring, or, where it is to be had, from 


seed,which is the best means ofincrease. | 


All the Richardias need a rich soil and 


abundant moisture during growth, with | 


heat, or at least shelter from cold. 

Asa group, the Richar- 
dias possess rare beauty 
of form, such as appeals even to those 


Beauty and Uses. 


FRINGE OF WHITE RICHARDIAS AT THE WATERSIDE. 


grace incarnate. Grown in pots and 
under glass—the worst of all ways for 
beauty—this grace is still conspicuous ; 
but to realise to the full its stateliness 
and charm, one must see it at the water- 
side as in Nature, thronging the margin 
of a quiet pool in crowded thousands, 
or, where the flow is stronger, scattered 
along the course in picturesque dis- 
order, just as the floating seeds have run 


| aground. Whether it be inisolated tufts, 
with the old leaves dipping lower and 


lower, still in a graceful bend, till they 


touch the water and sink to prepare 
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the way for the maturing seed ; or where 
the great white spathes are thrust into 
the sunlight by scores and hundreds 
together, shining in twilight or in 
deeply-shaded nooks with an almost 
luminous brightness, in which the great 
moths hover ; and last, as their beauty | 
fades to the final scene, great heads of 
seed gather and swell, until even the | 
stout stem can bear no more and the 
crowded mass is buried in the mud pre- 


pared by rotted leaves, to form another | 
colony beside the parent, or to be 
scattered here and there at random by 
the flowing water: to see the Arum 
thus is to realise something of its value 
as an aid to beauty. Though common 
enough in the south of Europe, or in 
Madeira, where the Giant White Arum, 
tall as a man, grows in such profusion 
as to form the food of swine, such a 
scene is all too rare in Britain, and is 
confined to the warmest districts and 
most sheltered gardens. Still, it is cer- 
tain that far more might be done to 
its free enjoyment in ways we shall | 
suggest, and there seems to be noreason 
(save their scarcity) why some of the 
handsome yellow kinds should not be 
finely used in many a sheltered garden. 
In the warmer States of America, and in 
Europe—even to Germany—yellow 
kinds are flowered freely in the borders, 
and their roots stored dry in winter, 
their beauty being thus brought within - 
the reach of many towhom their enjoy- 
ment as hothouse plants is impossible. 
As they become more plentiful, we shall 
doubtless hear of their use in this way. 
(at least as an experiment) in English | 
gardens. | 


Within recent years the 
Richardia has contracted 
‘¢ soft-rot,” a disease which attacks the 
plants when about to flower. It is char- 


Disease. 


-acterised by a slimy decay of the root 


and stems near the ground level, the 
plant sometimes falling over almost 
without warning and at others failing 
by slow stages in which the leaves turn 
spotted and the flowers brown and shriv- 
elled. From study of this pestinA merica 
(where the plants are often grown in 
vast masses) it has been proved to be 


_ the work of bacteria,destructivenotonly 
| . . . 
to the Richardia but to many choice 


vegetables, and it is therefore important 


to destroy all diseased plants lest they 


should infect other crops. The disease 
is readily detected in growing plants 
by the soft watery tissue and brown 


flesh of the tubers which should be firm 
and white; in dormant roots it is less 
_ easy torecognise,occurringas dry darker 


patches on the surface which often lie 
dormant for months if deprived of con- 
ditions favourable to activity. The best 
defence is air and bright sunlight— 
which destroys the germs in a few min- 
utes ; plants grown thickly in a dull 


light always suffer most. Growing them 


well apart in full sunlight, with free 
ventilation and some roasting of the 
corms during summer, appears to be the 
surest way of avoiding disease. 

The following kinds arenowin culti- 


vation :-— 


R. Ad/ami.—A plant of minor interest for 
gardens, though distinct and of great vigour. 
It was sent out by M. Max Leichtlin of Baden 
in 1898, and differs little from others of the 
family, save its white spathes, which are short 


and widely open, with a large blotch of violet- 
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purple at the base, and carried upon stems a 
little shorter than the leaves. Though not so 
pretty a plant as the White Arum, it is 
interesting, as unlike any other kind, and its 
good constitution 1s of value for crossing. 
Crosses have already been raised between this 
plant and R. E//ottiana. 

Richardia africana.—An old plant in gar- 
dens, and one of the most useful of white flowers, 
which with care may behad in beauty at almost 
any season. Perhaps few points of culture have 


been more debated than the summer treat- | 


ment of this plant ; but while it varies in 
detail with the end desired, it is now generally 
understood, vast quantities being grown for 
the trade and in private gardens. With rich 


feeding, few plants are more easily grown into | 
_ ever, are some of the dwarf varieties, of which 


specimens for decoration ; but, although in 
masses it is fine in leaf, it is less free in flower, 
and if overfed the plant often bears double 
or even triple spathes, which are worthless 


for beauty. For decoration, small or medium-_ 


sized blooms, with slender stems, are the most 
useful, and when other foliage is scarce, their 
leaves are bold and handsome. In the south 
of Ireland and the south-west of England the 
White Richardia often passes the winter in 
the open unharmed, when deep planted or 
under a fair depth of water ; the margins of 
lakes and ponds are thus turned into broad 
sheets of vegetation, yielding in one case 
10,000 blooms at a time, and upwards of 
50,000 inaseason. In mild years the flowers 
are borne throughout the winter, and even 
when cut by frost the hurt is soon repaired, 
their roots being uninjured when at a depth 
of 2 feet. Though such results are impossible 
in many places, there are parts of the south 


and west in which use might be made of | 
spare plants of the White Arum in this way, 


and its beauty as a waterside plant enjoyed 
in mild seasons; and if from time to time 
they perished in severe years, the loss would 
be easily repaired. 

VarieTies.—The White Arum comes 
freely from seeds, produced in heavy yellow 
masses, which in the south of Europe germi- 
nate freely around the parent, and are fast 
naturalising the plant ; even as far north as 
around Cherbourg and other points in the 
north-west of France, stray plants of the 


| to 12 inches across. 


White Arum are common in streams and 


_ watercourses. Asarule, these seedlings differ 
but little, and though a few distinct varieties 


are grown, many of the so-called forms differ 
no more in essentials than is often seen in the 
same plant under different modes of treat- 
ment; of this class are such kinds as candid- 
issima, superba, and elegans. A distinct, large- 
Howered variety, known variously as gigantea, 
grandifiora, and maxima, has for many years 
existed in Madeira, where it reaches great 
size and profusion ; its stems often exceed 
5 feet, bearing immense white spathes of 8 
Fine flowers (probably 
of this strain) were exhibited last summer in 
Germany, equalling these measurements even 
as pot-plants. More generally useful, how- 


Little Gem and Perle de Stuttgart are the best 
known. ‘The first is now not much grown, 
for though its flowers are a pretty miniature 
of the parent, they are not freely produced, 
the strength of the plant running to a mass 
of offsets ; if richly fed, these are less trouble- 
some, but the flower comes bigger then and 
loses its distinct character. In Perle de Stutt- 


| gart there is more freedom, and its habit is 


good, though the flowers come much nearer 
normal size, resembling in this respect the 
older kind, compacta nana. Among the newer 
named sorts are CAddsiana, of strong dwarf 
habit, with very large leaves and distinct flat- 
shaped spathes of great size, their defect being 
that when viewed from in front the tip re- 
curves so abruptly that they look as though cut 
bluntly across ; The Godfrey, a very dwart plant 
of neat habit with abundant flowers of great 
purityandnottoolarge; Devoniensis,of medium 
height, with very pure and shapely spathes, 
strongly fragrant ; and Nrco/a7, a giant form 
shown in Belgium, with spathes 13 incheslong 
and g inches broad uponstately plants of nearly 
6 feet high. There is also a weakly variegated 
form, and other abnormal plants in which the 
whiteness of the spathe extends in some 
measure to the leaves. 

R. albo-maculata—An old garden plant, 
graceful and enduring, easy to flower in almost 
any garden during summer, and the ripened 
tubers may be lifted and stored like potatoes in 
winter. Itis of small growth (often not reach- 
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ing 18 inches), with bright green leaves upon 
short stems, and covered with oblong whitish 
blotches. The creamy or greenish-white flow- 
ers coming towards the end of summer, are 
smaller and less open than in the White Arum, 
withablotchof deepreddish-purpleat the base; 
though very freely produced, they are poor 
in colour, and apt to come deformed as a 
green and white blend of flower and leaf. 
Though sometimes grown for the sake of its 
fine leaves and ease of growth in almost any 
spot, as a flowering plant its value is small ; 


and, indeed, the spathes are often cut with-_ 
out opening where rich foliage is sought. | 


In mild districts its roots pass the winter in 
the open, with only a covering from frost ; 
it may also be grown as an aquatic. Plants 
raised from seeds are the best for effect. 
distinct variety known as su/phurea is better 
in colour than the parent, the dingy white 
being replaced by a spathe of soft sulphur 
yellow, contrasted with deep black at the 
base. 

R. aurata.—A supposed cross raised by 
Messrs. Deleuil of Hyeres between Rs. hastata 
and a/bo-macu/ata, but better classed as a form 
of the first named. It is a robust plant of free 
growth, thriving in the open from June to 


A 


of ivory whiteness; this pretty flushing, 
deeper upon the outside than within, being 
produced under conditions which fail to 
develop the faintest colour in its parent. 
The new plant is, therefore, of value as an 
advance towards the Rosy Arum. In leaf 
and habit its character is intermediate ; the 
leaf-stalks show the ruddy tinge of R. me/ano- 
/euca without its hairiness of stem, and the 
flowers resemble this kind in size, and in the 
fine dark blotch or “eye” at the base, which is 
wanting in the spathes of R. Rehmanni. 

R. Elfottiana.—The first of the Yellow 
Arums, raised from seed imported from South 
Africa in 1886, and flowered in the gardens of 
Captain Elliott of Farnborough Park, Hants, 
three years later. As a golden counterpart of 
the White Arum, its appearance created such a 
sensation that the earliest plants reached a high 
value, and it is still a scarce plant in gardens. It 
differs from R. Pentlandi in its spathes of uni- 
form golden or orange yellow, with no dark 
blotchat the base of the tube,and no smell; the 
leaves also are thinner in texture, and covered 
upon blade and stem with whitish trans- 
parent blotches. The plant is beautiful and 
vigorous, flowering freely during summer, 


_ the spathes lasting long in beauty, and fading 


September, and of fine appearance with its | 


bold leaves marked with transparent white dots 
like those of a/60-maculata, but smaller and less 
numerous. Though akin to Elliott’s Golden 


Arum in habit and form of spathe, they are | 


smaller and of a soft ochreous yellow colour, 
with a blackish-purple blotch at the base, and 
do not compare with that kind in depth of 
colour ; none the less, their size and good 


habit, and the easy culture of the plant, give | 


it a distinct value in gardens, and it has been 
much used in crossing. Messrs. 
offer, under the name of R. sagittifola, what 
is another form of aurata, identical in flowers, 
but not spotted upon the leaf. 

R. cantabrigiensis.—A new cross between Rs. 


Deleuil | 


Rehmanni and melanoleuca,raised by Mr. Lynch © 
of the Cambridge Botanic Garden, where it | 


has recently flowered. Its great merit lies in 
the fact that the rosy-purple colour of the 
wild form of R. Rehmanni (which disappears 


| 
} 
| 


gradually to greenish-yellow with the forma- 
tion of seed. This is freely produced and 
the best means of increase, though the plant 
may also be grown from offsets, which bloom 
during their second season. Like Pentland, 
it succeeds in a warmer temperature than the 
common Arum, but when at rest may be 
stored in comparatively cool quarters, coming 
as it does from an inland but elevated part 
of South Africa, where a hot summer is 
followed by a season of cold. The root- 
tubers are flat and fleshy, reaching consider- 
able size in old plants, and drying when at 
rest. After re-potting in spring, they are 
best in a cool house at the outset, until the 
roots have gained hold ; but when placed in 
heat they grow very quickly (more so than 
Pentland), flowering in three months or 
even less. The plants need careful tending 
until the seed matures—towards the end of 
summer—and should then be ripened off and 


under our northern skies) is here regained in | stored away in their potsfor the winter. The 
part, as a delicate pink flush suffuses spathes seed germinates quickly, and should be thinly 
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sown and grow unmoved during the first 
season, pricking off being often attended 
with loss. ‘Though their culture in the open 
during summer does not appear to have been 
tried in this country, it has given such good 
results in America, Germany, and the south of 
Europe, that there seems little doubt but that 
(at least in the warmer parts) it would be 
equally successful in Britain. Plants reserved 
for seeding must, however, be started early 
and flowered under glass if the seed is to ripen 
thoroughly before autumn. Culture in the 
open is described as like that of any potato, the 
roots being planted in spring and allowed to 
grow and flower freely until cut down by the 
early frosts of autumn. 

VARIETIES AND CRossEs.—A fine variety 
named R. E. Rossz, after its introducer, Mr. 
Donald Ross of Capetown, is distinct and yet 
finer than theoriginal plant. It is of somewhat 
dwarfer habit, with shorter stalks and smaller 
leaves more thickly spotted ; its spathes are of 
asofter canary yellow, with ablotch of purple in 
the tube, and its roots yield offsets with greater 
freedom. From the advance already made by 
seedlings there seems reason to expect further 
improvement in cultivated forms of R. 
Elliottiana. Several crosses between this and 
other species have already flowered, the most 
important being across with R. a/b0-maculata, 
raised by Mr. Latham (late of the Birmingham 
Botanical Gardens) and flowered in 1903 ; it 
is a fine plant, bearing spathes of pale sulphur 
yellow with a crimson blotch at the base and 
leaves freely spotted like those of the parents. 
Repeated in America this cross has produced 
R. Mrs. Theo. Roosevelt, which, though appar- 
ently identical with the Birmingham plant, 
has attracted wider notice and been freely pro- 
pagated. It is very prolific, nearly hardy, and 
comes true from seed. A third plant very near 
these is R. Tay/ori sent out by Messrs. Clibran 
as a cross between E//iottiana and aurata, and 
characterised by the same pale yellow spathe 
with a dark eye. A German seedling with 
much thesame parentage is R.So/faterre,which 
only differs from E//ottiana in its sulphur-yel- 
low spathe with purple base. Other crosses 
have been raised between this kind and R. 
Adlami bearing spathes of creamy-white with 
a dark eye. 


R. hastata.—A plant of wide distribution in 
various parts of South Africa, and long known 
though rare in gardens, having been first 
brought from Natal by Messrs. Veitch in 1857, 
and again introduced in slightly varying forms 
during recent years, from points much further 
north. It is of dwarf habit, rarely exceeding 2 
feet in height, with leaves of dull green very 
like those of the White Arum, but with lobes 
pointed at the base and bearing a few hairs 
on the lower part of the leaf-stalk. In colour 
its flowers vary from creamy-white with a 
heavy blotch of crimson-purple to dull straw 
colour, or greenish-yellow, the green colour 
being deeper on the outside of the spathe and 
increasing as they fade. The spathes are 
beautifully folded from a broad base and 
cupped in form rather than trumpet-shaped, 
tapering to a short erect tip. It is a plant of 
easy culture, needing similar care to the White 
Arum and flowering during summer. The 
geographical form discovered of late years, 
and at the outset reported as distinct, under 
the names of R. Lutwychet and Pride of the 
Congo, is found to be so near this kind as to 
be hardly distinguishable when grown under 
similar conditions. By many botanists De- 
leuil’s Yellow Arum (R. aurata) is also classed 
as a mere variety of this old plant. 

R. melanoleuca.—A dwarf and distinct kind 
brought from Natal by Messrs. Bull in 1869. 
It is the smallest of the Yellow Arums, with 
spathes about 3 inches long and broad, of pale 
straw colour with a large black-purple throat, 
not folded, but widely open fromthe base,expos- 
ing the yellowspadix; margins and tips deeply 
recurved. These small, neat flowers, borne 
upon long light stems, are very pretty for 
cutting. The leaves are broad and fleshy, 6 
to 12 inches long, with a few bristly hairs 
upon the reddish stems, and dark green blades 
sparsely covered with whitish spots. A plant 
of easy culture, flowering insummer. The plant 
known as R. suffusa is so near this as to be gen- 
erally regarded as merely a robust form of it. 

R. Ne/sont.—One of the last new kinds, from 
the interior of South Africa. It is akin to R. 
albo-maculata, but of very vigorous growth (at 
times exceeding 4 feet), with flowers over- 
topping theample foliage of dark green, covered 
—as insomany kinds—with whitish, transpar- 
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ent spots. The pale yellow spathes bearing a 
large purple eye are much folded, and only 
expand slightly to a short blunt tip. 

R. Pentlandu.—The largest and brightest in 
colour of the Yellow Arums, found in the 
mountains of Basutoland and the Orange 
Free State, and first flowered in 1892 in the 
garden of Pentland House, Lee. Of un- 
certain origin, these first plants aroused wide 
interest and much difference of opinion as 
to their relation to Elliott’s Golden Arum, 
whose appearance was still fresh in mind ; 
other tubers, however, found their way to 


Kew from a different source, leaving no | 


further doubt of their specific rank. The 
plant is beautiful and vigorous, and the largest 
of any in leaf and flower. It is sturdy in 
habit, and the leaves are more pointed than 
in other kinds, and of a uniform dark green 
(save upon the stalks, which are much spotted 
with red), and thick and tough in texture. 
The trumpet-shaped flowers, very broad and 
of intense colour, are of rich golden-yellow 
within, somewhat paler without, with a blotch 
of purplish-black at the base of the spathe, 
which differs much as to size in different 
plants. The tubers are round and flat, and 
are found growing at a depth of 8 to 15 
inches among the rocks and boulders of the 
mountain side, drying off completely during 
the hot season. Under cultivation, its needs 
are constant heat and moisture, with a regular 
season of rest after growth is matured; it 
cannot do with the cool treatment that suits 
the White Arum, and to this error in culti- 
vation its early failure in many gardens was 
due. In parts of Europe with a hot summer, 
the Yellow Arums are easily flowered in the 
open from rested tubers planted in spring, but 
in Britain the practice is to pot the roots in 
February, and grow them in an intermediate 
house with constant heat until summer is well 
advanced, when, with a lower temperature and 
less water, they go gradually to rest. Though 
normally in beauty during early summer, it 
is possible to have it in flower at almost any 
season by changing its time of rest. The 
plants seed freely, this being the best means of 
increase. Syn. R. angustiloba. 

V arIETIES.—A seedling variety with spathes 
ofa puresulphur-yellow colour has been raised. 


a 


Othercolourvarietiesfoundamong thefirst im- 
ported roots flowered in the gardens of Lord 
Rothschildat Tring Park. Ofthese,R.P.suffusa 
is a dwarf plant of fine vigour and habit, bear- 
ing spathes of creamy-white suffused with rich 
violet-purple towards the base; while the 
second kind, known as the Tring Park variety, 
has spathes of deep gold approaching orange, 
with the same dark eye within, and a few 
translucent leaf blotches after the manner of 
R. Eltottiana. Other plants, with more or 
less of these white leaf-marks, have been dis- 
tinguished as R. Pentlandii maculata. 

R. Rehmanni.—A plant discovered by Reh- 
mann in Natal, and unlike any other kind in 
its rounded Canna-like leaves and the colour 
of its spathes. Under the powerful African sun 
these are of dull rose, shading to rosy-purple 
within, but to the disappointment of growers 
this deep colour is not seen in Europe, a faint 
rosy flush upon the outside and the edges being 
the only traces ofitslatent presence, while often 
the flowers of creamy-white are devoid of even 
this colour. The spathes are small and neat, 
very like those of the White Arum in shape, 
but only 4 inches long with a narrow tip; the 
leaves exceed the flower-stems, and are spotted 
with long, narrow streaks of white running 
parallel with the veins. It is hoped by crossing 
to regain the rosy colour of the wild plant lost 
under cultivation, and the measure of success 
already attained is shown in Mr. Lynch’s new 
hybrid. Astrong form of this species is offered 
as robusta, but though of good habit thespathes 
still;show no trace of colour. 

R. Sprengeri.—A new and rare plant from 
Griqualand and the Transvaal, first flowered 
by Sprenger of Naples in 1900. It belongs to 
the group of Yellow Arums, now so numerous, 
and at its best is equal to any in size and rich 
colour, while it differs from all in its form of 
leaf and the wide funnel shape of its open 
spathes, which are broader than in any other 
species. The leaves are about g inches long 
and one-third as wide, with conspicuous veins 
and numerous white dots, while occasionally 
they are variegated with white in addition. 
The spathes vary in colour from rich, clear 
yellow to sulphur and creamy-white, and are 
freely produced in the open during the south- 
ern summer. B3 
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THE GREATER TREES OF THE 


NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 30. enjoy this effect of fruit the sexes must 


THE RED CEDAR (Yuniperus vir- 
giniana). 

Tuere have been many failures in the 
introduction of trees of the Pine tribe 
into our country, and the way most fail 
isin hardiness orinstartinginour “‘open” 
winters, before they would do so natur- 
ally in their native countries. The great- 
est test of all is that of hardiness and 
vigour, and in this tree we have one that 
meets it fully,andis of the easiest culture. 
Whether we plant it on the fringe of 
a marsh, on a limestone hill, or even in 
a peat bog, it is happy anywhere save 
in cold clay or hot sand, and never shows 
any of that disfigurement after harsh 
spring winds seen in some of the Cali- 
fornian and Mexican trees. Its beauty 
is remarkable ; it may give us an effect 
something ike that of the Eastern Cy- 
press,where,asinsomuchofourcountry, 
there is no chance for that to thrive. 
It is one of the best seaside trees, re- 
sisting thefullforce of the Atlantic winds 
on the eastern shores of North America, 
and reaching its finest development near 
salt water. 

Introduced by Evelyn in 1664, this 
has now long been a neglected tree, and 
the scanty notice given to it in works 
of reference is surprising. Yet there is 
much to be said of its perfect hardi- 
ness, its beauty, and the distinct effect 
of its reddish-brown or purplish foliage 
in winter, enhanced at times by the clus- 
ters of purplish- white fruits upon the 
female, though these are less often seen 
with us than in America. Flowers of 
both sexes sometimes occur on the same 


tree, but they are mostly apart and to 


be planted together and seedlings se- 
cured fromtrees selected for their beauty 
in this way. In a young state the tree 
is tapering, with its branches rising close 
tothe stem, but slowly its outline broad- 
ens until with age the mature tree be- 
comesround-toppedandirregular. The 
colder and more northern the situation 
the more compact and closely pyra- 
midal is the habit. There are a few 
avenues of Red Cedar in the country 
—asat Fornham near Bury St.Edmunds 
—butthe irregular growth even in care- 
fully selected seedlings isagainst its wide 
use in this way. 

But we mostly put the Red Cedar 
in the isolated way in which conifers are 
planted in this country, so that it is 
beaten about by every stormand starved 
by the grass around. The better way 
to treat it in order to get its fullest ex- 
pression as a tree, would be to plant it 
young and closely among Larch or 
other upright forest trees, which would 
grow upwith it into its true forest char- 
acter. Owing to our ways of planting 
it we rarely regard it as a forest tree of 
70 to 100 feet, which it really is as 
will be seen from the following note 
of the Red Cedar in its own land sent 
us by Mrs. Dandridge from West Vir- 
ginia. Fewer still among us know of 
its high commercial value, which has 
led to its trial as a timber tree in France 
and Germany. 

This tree is not a true 
Cedar, nor do I know 
why it was ever called so, though this 


In its own Land. 


‘is the name everywhere given to it in 
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the United States where it has a wider 
range than any other evergreen tree. It 
isa valuable tree witha maximum height 
of 100 feetanda bole diameter of 5 feet, 
and yet it usually passes as a tree of 
secondary size. Scattered throughout 
a large area of our country, it is found 
in great abundance in Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Florida, and reaches its finest 
development in the forests of the Red 
River Valley, Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory. In this (the eastern) part of West 
Virginia, it is the commonest of trees 
and indeed the only native evergreen, 
and perhaps no other tree variessomuch 
as to size, form, colour of foliage, and 
general appearance. In the north it is 
usually found on cold dry uplands ; in 
the middle States on stiff clay soils bor- 
dering pasture-lands or on ridges left 
by the farmer where the soil is toorocky 
for tillage; it also forms much of the 
undergrowth in our woods. For the 
Red Cedar will live in the shade of other 
trees, inclefts of therockonsteepmoun- 
tain sides, or in the swamps of Florida 
which are covered with water much of 
the year. Again whereasin fertile valleys 
of the south and middle States it is a 
broad-topped and dignified tree, on the 
limestone hills of this neighbourhood it 
becomesa meagre evergreen with sparse 
foliage, and upon the dry ridges still 
further northitis little more thana shrub 
and often nearly prostrate. This variety 
of form shows an adaptability to sur- 
roundings enabling it to livealmostany- 
where overanimmense tract of country, 
evenuponthesea-shoreandwithinreach 
of the salt spray, provided the soil is not 
too poor and sandy. 


Inmy experienceitschiefdefectseems 
to be the sparse foliage, especially when 
trees are old or crowded. In thespring 
itrecovers colourvery slowly, forthough 
the new growths are a lively green most 
of the leafage remains dull and dingy, 
thinly covering the rusty and rough- 
barked framework of trunk and limbs. 
But while this is true of old treesas found 
on poor and stony ground, young trees 
are often gracefully varied in outlineand 
cheerful in colour, so that it is possible 
to make beautiful use of selected trees. 
In ornamental planting however, I have 
found that when past the beauty of youth 
old plants do not harmonise with ever- 
greens of brighter colour, though often 
exceedingly picturesque in their own 
gaunt way. Nature knows well how to 
use this tree in her wildest haunts, and 
from her we learn that one of the best 
uses that can be made of the Red Cedar 
isasa background or foilto gayerflower- 
ing-trees and shrubs. In the spring our 
woodlands hereaboutsare lighted up by 
the large-flowered Dogwood (Cornus 

floridus) withits clusters of snowy white 
blossoms mingled with the rich rosy- 
purple of the Red-Bud (Cercis cana- 
densis). 'Thickets of these little trees 
are never so beautifulas when they stand 
againstabackground of rugged old Juni- 
pers with their rough bark and craggy 
limbs. Again, along our roadsides in 
the fall one passes group after group of 
them massed irregularly on the rocky 
slopes, some of them standing out spiry- 
topped against the sky-line, their trunks 
concealed and their branches mingled 
with trails of Virginia Creeper, turning 
blood-red in the autumn sunlight. Or 
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yet again one pauses on a November 
day to note the charm of an old tree 
wreathed with Bittersweet (Ce/astrus 
scandens), hanging its clusters of bright 
orange and scarlet berries from the 
straggling limbs. These berries remain 
brightall winterand contrast charming- 
ly with the blue berries of the female 
Juniper, whicharea staple food of many 
of our winter birds. 

In the grounds here the Red Cedar 
springs up everywhere and is especially 
effective as a mass around an old Ash 
tree crowning aridge of limestone rock. 


In the spring these rocks are covered | 


with moss and ferns, and masses of the 


red and yellow Columbine, that wild-_ 
flower gipsy which loves our wildest. 
cliffs and is yet one of the most readily | 
naturalised of native plants. In another | 


placeit makesa good backing for double 


are richly beautiful in May against the 
dark screen of Juniper. Another tree we 
use here is the double-Howering Peach 


which has large rosy-red flowers before | 


the foliage matures. This has for near 
neighboura large old Cherry tree which 
furnishes the necessary contrast of green 
foliage upon the one side, while a group 
of Red Cedars further back throws up 
the brilliant colouring of the Peach with 
an effect almost startling. 
Faeeeaenge lhe secdsorenc Wea @caan 
Culture. germinate slowly, often 
showing nosigns of life until the second 
year. A bulletin issued by the United 
States Forestry Division says that ‘as 
soon as ripe the seeds should be soaked 
for some time in hot water, and then 
mixed with sand and kept moist until 


thefollowing year. Theyare best plant- 
edin thefall, twelve months after gather- 


ing, for though they will keep till the 


| following spring they do not germinate 


sofreelyaswhenautumn-sown. Treated 
in this way the seeds sprout in a few 
weeks after sowing and the seedlings 
should be transplanted toabout 5 inches 
apart in the spring of theirsecond season. 
By the endofthesecond yearthey should 
be 7 or 8 inches high and well rooted, 
and itis bestto transplantagainin March 
or April of the third season to about 8 
orginchesapart. When finally planted 
inthefollowingspringthe plants should 
be moved witha ball to 4 feetapart, and 
well watered after planting ; they will 
then soon shade the ground and need 
no further care. Itisa tree that moves 
well even to a considerable size, but, 


_as with all forest trees, young seedlings 
JapaneseCherries, pink and white,which 


give the best results. The young poles 
and saplings furnish material for fences, 
stakes, and hoops, yielding an income 
that goes far towards meeting expenses. 
At a diameter of 6 inches the tree fur- 
nishes excellent posts.” 

Under natural conditions, though 
germination may be slow it is sure. 
Here, ina grove of Oaksand other hard- 
wood trees, the seedlings germinatefree- 
ly undertheshade of the deciduous trees, 
and grow to maturity with no care. 
Browsing cattle ofteninjure young trees, 
but where the ground is protected they 
increase rapidly, reaching an average 
height of 16 feet in twelve years. The 
young trees varyso much in colour and 
habit that from a single batch of seed- 
lings one can select varieties so unlike 
as to seem wholly different trees. The 
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foliage also varies much even upon old | 


treesandisfrequentlyfoundintwostages 
upon the same branch; an early stage 
in which the leaves are narrowly pointed 
and prickly,and a later stage when they 
become scale-like and imbricated like 
those of a Cypress. | 
Many varieties of this Juniper, 
some of which are pretty and 
graceful, have been selected for garden 
use. ‘They are however little planted 
by Americans, who prefer the more un- 
commonevergreens. Somenurserymen 
offer the weeping variety and the Silvery 
Red Cedar (g/auca) ; the Elegant Red 
Cedar is described as having golden- 
bronze foliage, and beside other varie- 
gated kinds thereisaformcalledSchott’s 
Red Cedar, which is pyramidal in habit, 
of very compact growth, and bright 
ereen in leaf. 

The demand for Red Cedaris 
fast outstripping the supply. 
Its sapwood is narrow and dingy-white 
in colour, and the heart-wood a dark 
brownish-pink or dull red. The wood 
is of an even, straight grain, light, soft, 
easily worked and yet very lasting. It 
takes a fine polish, has a pleasing fra- 
erance,andis much used in the arts and 
industries, though the rapid taper of its 
trunk and the deep furrowed channels 
in the bark renderthe sawn planks short 
and narrow. Being very durable under- 
ground andincontact with water, poles, 
piles, and cross-ties are made of it in 
great quantities, also buckets, churns, 
and tubs, while it is used in Germany 
to make cigar-boxes. It also furnishes 
the wood for pencil-factories, and is 
used by cabinetmakers for Cedar-chests 


Varieties. 


Wood, etc. 


in which furs and woollens are stored, 
the smell of the wood banishing moth. 
The waste sawdust is made into paper 
for under-laying carpets, and a medi- 
cinaloilisdistilledfrom the twigs, leaves, 
and wood refuse. Where other food is 
scarce 1n winter the leaves are given to 
sheep, which are said to thrive upon 
them even in the lambing season. The 
wood from Florida is considered the 
best and until lately more than three- 
fourths of the world’s supply of pencil- 
wood was furnished by that state, but 
the mills have now almost exhausted 
the supply and have been obliged to 
move to the adjoining states. 


REFERENCES.—Evelyn’s Silva, vol. 2, p. 11; Loudon, 
Arboretum, vol. 4, p. 2495; Veitch’s Manual, p. 282; 
Cobbett, Woodlands, par. 167 ; Sargent, Manual of North 
American Trees, p. 94; Journal of the R.H.S., vol. 14, 
p. 298; Cannon, Semer et Planter, p. 241; Gordon, 
Pinetum, p. 154; Woods and Forests, several notes. 


SHORTIA UNIFLORA. 
Tuisengraving of Shortia uniflora (one- 
third under life-size) is from a photo- 
graph taken last April by Mr. Ruddock 
of Alnwick, from a plant growing on my 
rock-garden at ‘ Alnbank.” Compari- 
son with the coloured plate of 8. ga/aci- 

folia in the January issue of Fiora, will 
show the distinct character of the two 
species. The rari- 
ty of the true S. 
uniflora and of _ 
illustrations of ge" 
it, doubtless ac- = 
counts for errors 
of description. 
During the pre- 
sent year thischar- 
ming plant (like 
other things Japanese) has quite sur- 
passed itself, producing sixty blush- 


FLOWER (FULL SIZE). 


coloured blooms most of them 12 in- 
ches in diameter and more than double 
the size when first flowered here. 

S. unifiora, a native of the Alps of 
northern and central Nippon, differs 
fromthe plantofNorthCarolina(S) ga/a- 
cifolia) chiefly in having larger blooms, 
more prostrate and somewhat broader 
leaves, with more prominent veins and 
shorter flower-stems; some of the flow- 


SHORTIA UNIFLORA IN THE ROCK-GARDEN AT ALNBANK, ALNWICK 


ers hardly rise above the foliage. I have 
had my two plants for about seven years 
and that shown in the engraving has 
always grown in peat in a southern ex- 
posure. It greatly exceeds in vigour 
the second plant, which, until recently, 
was on the northern slope of the rock- 
garden in peat and loam mixed, and 
annually produces a few bright rose 
flowers. The foliage of both is very 
brilliant in autumn, being richly veined 
and shaded from August till the follow- 
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ing spring. I have not in any way pro- 
tected my plants and they appear to de- 
light in a rainy and inclement winter, 
which is not surprising when their 
native habitat is remembered. I have 
not as yet succeeded in raising seed- 
lings, nor has the quality of the seed, 
up to the present given me much hope 
of doing so. W.T. HINDMARSH. 
Alnbank, Alnwick. 


(Engraved for “ Flora.”) 


THE BROAD-LEAVED ROCK- 
FOILS (Megasea). 
Turse plants are among the hardiest, 
most easily grown and useful of ever- 
green perennials, and have very distinct 
and high value for the garden. Save for 
two or three tender kinds they thrive 
anywhere and are remarkable for their 
bold foliage, often richly coloured in 
autumn and winter, and for their finely 
coloured flowers. Their one fault is 
that these come so early as sometimes to 
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suffer from late frosts, so that sheltered 
corners should be given when possible, 
and they are not averse to a little shade. 
For the best effect the strong-growing 


large-leaved kinds should be massed - 
freely with other fine-leaved plants at 


the edges of lawns or as a bold edging 


to the shrubbery. In formal gardening | 


their massive foliage is well seen in the 


ornamental vasessocommonin old-time | 
gardens, and it associates well with the 


stonework of terraces and formal edg- 


ings. They mayalso be used very happily | 


upon banks of the woodland garden, and 
mixed with Ferns and Hellebores. The 
tender kinds are happiest in the rock- 
garden where they can be sheltered by 
a handlight in spring. In some con- 
ditions these giant Rockfoils are worth 
a place under glass in winter, where 
they flower early and are worth growing 


for the sake of the fine leaves alone. A | 
good way is to plant them out in rich | 


soil after flowering, water them freel 


all the summer, and if potted carefully — 
into large tubs in October they keep in| 


fine condition all the winter. 

The plants are so hardy that no soil 
can be called too bad for them, and in- 
crease is easy by seeds, by cuttings, or 
division every second or third year. 
Dividing should be done immediately 
after flowering, and though cuttings will 
root at almost any season, they are best 
made at about the same time. When 
the tips of long woody stems are taken 
as cuttings, side-shoots break all down 
the old stems, but these seldom flower 
till their second year of growth. Where 
it is desired to enjoy the autumn leaf- 
colour of such kinds as Stracheyi and 
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| purpurascens,and hybrids such as Bri/- 
_fantand Coralie, they should be grown 
in open places and in rather poor soil, 
the finer shades of red, crimson, and 
yellow, being seen only under such con- 
ditions. The finest of all in this way is 
a new and little known kind, M. yun- 
nanense, which is well spoken of by all 
who have grown it. The plants seed 
freely and many fine crosses, varied as 
to habit and colour of flower, have been 
raised by Mr. Thos. Smith of Newry, 
the hybrids of cordifolia and purpur- 
ascens proving es pecially: rich and vigor- 
ous. Seven or eight species are known, 
all coming from the Himalayas and the 
mountains of eastern Siberia, this group 
of Saxifraga being unknown in other 
parts of the world. The kinds may be 
known by the following brief descrip- 
tions <== 

Megasea Aitchisoni.—Quite a new early- 

flowering species of dwarf growth, with small 
erect leaves edged with fine hairs, and pretty 
_ white flowers. Mr. G. Reuthe, in whose col- 
lection it appears, assures me that the plant is 
distinct and fully hardy. 

Megasea cordifolia.—This and the next kind 

come very near together and are possibly forms 
of the same plant, brought from Siberia in 
1779. From its hardiness and vigour it is the 
commonest kind in gardens, with glossy almost 
heart-shaped leaves which are larger, broader, 
and more undulating than in crassifolia, and 
broken at the edges into little rounded notches. 
The rosy flowers are larger, later in coming, 
and free from the trace of lilac seen in crasst- 
folia, clustered also in denser masses and held 
more erect. A good variety is called purpurea, 
a plant of very strong growth and fine ever- 
green foliage tinged with bronze. The flowers 
are of a deeper rosy-purple coming in heavy 
clusters upon vivid red stems of nearly 2 feet 
—one of the finest kinds for massing. The 
so-called white form is not pure, though nearly 
free from colour when grown under glass, 


M. crassifolia.—A variable plant from Cen- 
tral Asia, which it covers from the Altai Mts. 
to Mongolia. Perfectly hardy it resists rough 
treatment and severe cold, and grows freely 
in good soils. It blooms very early and its 
great heads of fragrant flowers, in loose clus- 
ters which are divided into long drooping 
sprays, are soft pink in colour with a trace of 
lilac. The dark green leaves are smaller than 


in cordifolia, slightly indented at the edges, | 


lose its leaves from frost. With shelter these 


and instead of showing a broad base they taper 
rapidly towards the stalk, creeping down it 
for some distance like a narrow wing. There 
are many garden forms of this useful old plant, 
the most distinct being a/4a—a dwarf kind of 
moderate growth and seldom more than 6 
inches high, with white flowers and leaves 
prettily tinted in winter. Media is a distinct 
and pretty kind with dark shining leaves and 
a profusion of bright rose-pink flowers on strong 
stems ; ovata has oval leaves in which the blade 


is not narrowed to the stalk, and flowers of | 
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deeper colour displayed wellabove the foliage. | 
| it to perfection in many gardens, shelter, partial 


M. orbicularis is asemi-prostrate variety which 
is often classed as a species but is more cor- 
rectly a small much-branched form of crassi- 


folia ovata, in which the leaves are more | 
rounded and the flowers a pale rose-colour, | 


very profuse and finely displayed. This kind | 


is the earliest to flower, beginning with Febru- | 
red flowers ; dwarf-growing forms known as 


ary or even earlier in warm districts, and with 
a delightful scent of almonds and Hawthorn. 
Other kinds are ruéra, with darker flowers ; 
and aureo-marginata in which the leaves are 


edged with yellow. 


M. ligulatan—A charming kind from the 


mountains of Nepaul, of a very dwarf habit 
and less hardy than those just described. The 
plant spreads by long woody stems bearing at 
the growing point a crown of glossy ever- 
green leaves, oval in outline, tapering gradu- 


ally to the base. It blooms very early—often | 


by the end of January—and for this reason is | 


safest under glass in all save the warmest gar- 
dens, flowering for many weekseven in aliving 
roomand the flowers agreeably fragrant. Borne 
in large loose clusters their colour varies from 
bright pink to deep rose with crimson anthers. 
When in the open air the plants need shelter 


and slight shade, for while rarely killed out-_ 
right by frost a series of sharp winters will | 
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kill them by inches. After a fine season the 
foliage often turns a brilliant red in autumn. 
Syn. M. achmidtu. 

VarieTies.—Several forms of this species 
are grown, the most distinct among them be- 
ing ciata,a beautiful plant from the Mussoree 
Hills of Nepaul, at a lower elevation than M. 
ligulata. It is consequently less hardy and only 
succeeds well asan open-air plant in the warmer 
parts of the country, and even then is apt to 


are evergreen, large, and broadly oval, hairy 
on both sides and crisped around the edges, 
which bear a narrow red line anda thick fringe 
of bristly hairs. The flowers come in loose 
clusters which are smaller than in most kinds 
and so early as to be often spoiled by frost. 
Their rosy-white colour varies, with some- 
times a deeper red towards the centre and 
sometimes towards the edges of the petals, 


| while the whole effect is increased by the 


dark red anthers. So charming a plant well 
repays the protection that 1s needed to bring 


shade, and a light soil, being the best condi- 
tions. There is a very distinct pure white 
form known as ciliata alba, which bears 
long-fringed leaves and small clusters of large 
white flowers with a tuft of reddish-brown 
anthers. Minor forms are ruéra, with darker 


compacta and nana; and speciosa, which comes 
between cé/iata and atracheyi and appears to be 
a cross. It is a very good plant with large 
heart-shaped leaves and abundant flowers of 
clear pale pink, and while hardier than c/zata 
in the open it makes an effective pot-plant for 
the cool greenhouse. A plant grown on the 
continent as M. ornata is probably only a form 
of /igu/ata, remarkable for its vigour and the 
size and number of its flowers. 

M. Milesi.—A plant of garden origin former- 
ly regarded as a form of M. atracheyz but now 
supposed to be a cross between that kind and 
ligulata var. ciliata. It is of very dwarf growth 
and bears pure white flowers of great beauty, 
particularly in the early stages, the distinct claw 
to each petal distinguishing them from those 
of any other kind. Coming before the leaves 
(which die away in winter) and on short stems, 
the flowers need the shelter of a handlight, 
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indeed the plant is often grown in pots for 
spring flowering. 

M. purpurascens.—Often regarded as the 
best for fine colour, this is of slower growth 
than most and less certain as to flowering. 
While fully hardy it does not bloom freely un- 
less grown in deep rich soil and a moist place, 
with partialshade in summer. The leaves then 
come of a fine bronzy-green with a reddish 
tinge towards the edges and along the veins ; 
smaller than in the other large-leaved kinds, 
they are broadly-ovate in shape, crisply rigid 
in texture, and beautiful in their autumn tints 
of bronzy-purple, yellow and crimson. To 
induce this rich leaf-colour however one has 
to go without flowers, for the dry and sunny 
spots in light soil which bring out these leaf- 
tints are conditions quite against flowering. 
The flowers come in May upon stems of 10 
to 12 inches and are of a deep purple with the 
stems of a bright crimson which is beautiful 
in contrast. Mountains of Sikkim. 

M. Stracheyi—This kind, also from the 
mountains of North India, differs from all 
others, and while coming nearest to ci/iata it 
is hardier and bears more numerous and better 
flowers and broader leaves arranged less regu- 
larly. Beautiful when well grown it does not 


succeed everywhere and, coming from a wide | 
range of mountain-side, shows marked differ- | 


ences in leaf, habit, and colour of flower accord- 
ing to elevation. 
useful than other kinds, losing its leaves in 
winter and mostly flowering before they come 
again. To do well it should be in a warm 
corner of the rock-garden, with free drainage 
amid sheltering stones, and as they begin to 
open the flowers should be covered with glass 
to keep off wind and the splash of heavy rain. 
In this way they come larger and of a purer 
white or rosy-white. The leaves are erect, 
nearly as broad as long, held upon short red 
stems and edged with very short hairs, and as 
in the last kind they are at their best in the 
autumn, when the stems and veins take on a 
deep crimson which gradually spreads over the 
entire surface. The flowers are beautiful and 
freely produced ina good season, as dense droop- 


ing clusters of white or pale pink with a darker | 


centre. Syn. Saxifraga unguiculata. V ARIETIES. 


— 


white flowers ; a/ghanica, a little plant in some 
respects approaching M. /igu/ata but distinct 
in its smaller flowers which are nearly white 
on first expanding, deepening to pale rose with 
exposure. Stracheyi athysanodes is a very dwarf 
form never much above 6 inches high in all, 
with broadly-oval leaves on short thick stalks, 
and hairy on both sides but especially beneath. 
The creamy-white flowersat times tinged with 
carmine appear in Aprilonshort crimson stems 
which are so little branched as toappear almost 
simple. The plant is a little tender for the 
open air but does well in pots in a cool frame 
or greenhouse. 

M. yunnanense.—A remarkable plant similar 
in stature to M. afghanica, but the leaves are 
much more glossy. The flowers are whitish 
and scarcely rise above the leaves upon stems 
of 6 tog inches. But the glory of the plant is 
inits superb winter colouring, the leaves taking 
on a rich copper-colour, shaded with purple, 
which remains until late in spring. It is per- 
fectly hardy, and for winter effect in the rock- 
garden there is nothing to match it. . 
There is now a long list of hy- 
brids, for the most part raised 
by Mr. Thos. Smith of Daisy Hill, Newry, 
among whose hardy plants these Megaseas are 
an interesting feature. They fall roughly into 
two sections with large and small leaves, and 


Hybrids. 


| may be briefly described as follows: Athlete, 
For garden effect it is less | 


one of the best, with massive undulated leaves 


_and good habit; Bri//ant, large leaves which 


are richly coloured in autumn and winter, and 
bright purple clusters upon crimson stems ; 
Campana, a distinct dwarf kind with small 
crowded leaves nestling close to the ground 
and bell-shaped heads of rosy-lilac flowers on 
tall slender stems of 14 feet ; Coralie, a plant 


like Brillant in leaf and flowers but with a 


very different way of growth; Corrugata has 


_a dwarf habit with very large rough leaves of 
_a reddish shade, and pink flowers ; Crasus, a 


pretty little miniature with small leaves crowd- 


ed close to the ground and finely coloured in 
autumn, and rosy flowers on stems about $ 
a foot high; De/ia, large rounded leaves of 


glossy appearance, becoming bronzed in win- 
ter; De/icata, pretty pale pink flowers; Dzs- 


-tinction,a seedling with small leaves anda dwarf 
Among the forms of this plant are a/éa, with | 


habit, remarkable for its heavy clusters of pale 


MAGNOLIA HYPOLEUCA 


pink flowers; Gzant, an early blooming 
kind with purple flowers and very large 
bronze-coloured leaves which are finely 
crisped and undulated; Gzgantea, with 
very large leaves and tall masses of rosy 
flowers; Hybrida splendens, dwarf but free, 
with heads of rosy-crimson on long stems ; 
Hybrida nana, a reduced form of the last 
with paler flowers ; Iris is best for its leaves 
which are small, crowded together, and fine 
ly edged and blotched with 
bright red ; Magnet, hand- 
some leaves and rosy flowers; 
Magog is like a strong form 
of M. cordifolia, with large 
leaves becoming — reddish- 
bronze in autumn, and big 
rosy flowers ; Memmnon is an- 
other early kind, with purple 
flowers and large leaves 
tinged with the same colour 
in autumn; Pgmy, said to 
be the smallest of all; “Pro- 
gress, with the largest flowers 
of all, rosy-purple in colour 
upon tall stems, and green 
leaves coming nearly pros- 
trate ; “Puck, another kind 
with large flowers and 
smooth pale-green leaves ; 
Spathulata ; Sturdy, compact 
habit and crumpled dull- 
green leaves with stout stems 
and large heads of rosy 
flowers ; Sunshade, with very 
heavy spreading flower- 
heads. 


MAGNOLIA HYPOLEUCA. 
Tus scarce Japanese tree flowered in 
the garden of Mr. B. E. C. Chambers 
at Grayswood Hill, Haslemere, for 
the first time in June of this year. 
A fine young tree, which has been 
planted just over ten years, carried 
27 flowers, one of which is shown 
life-size in our engraving. They are 
creamy-white in colour and very frag- 
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rant, with a ring of reddish - purple 
anthers in the centre. Mr. Cham- 
bers tells us that only one seed-cone 
has set, but when these fruits are car- 
ried freely their bright red colour 
makes this tree one of the most beauti- 
ful in the mountain forests of Japan, 
where it reaches the size of a timber- 


Engraved for “ Flora.) 
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tree 100 feet high. The tree is also 
remarkably handsome in its leaves, 
which are over a foot long, dark green 
above and silvery beneath—a feature 
from which the tree derives its speci- 
fic name. A detailed reference to 
Magnolia hypoleuca will be found in 
Mr. Nicholson’s monograph of the 
genus in the first volume of Frora, 
page 20, 
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CLEMATIS MONTANA sar. 
RUBENS.* 


Tuts well-marked variety of an old fav- | 


ourite was first made known from speci- 
mens collected in the mountains of 


western Hupeh, central China, by Dr. 


FLORA AND SYLVA 


Henry, and first described by Otto 


Kuntzein Verhand/. Bot.Ver.Branden- 
burg, 1884, p. 142. I rediscovered it 
inthe same regionas Dr. Henry and sent 
seeds to Messrs. Veitch in the autumn of 


1g01,and plants raised from these seeds | 


flowered at Coombe Wood in the spring 
of 1903. The variety differs from the 
type not only in the colour of its 
flowers but also in that of its leaves 
and young shoots, which are dark and 
distinctly reddish. It is of the same 
free-growing and free-flowering nature 


and is equally hardy. Its value as a. 


new and distinct plant for gardens was 
seen when exhibited at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on May 23 last, when 
the plant was awarded a First-class 
certificate. 

This variety is interesting as being 
the only striking variation from the 
common white form, which extends 
from the western Himalaya (Kashmir) 
to the mountains of western China, 
where it is abundant at elevations of 
6,000 to 11,000 feet. It is oftenassoci- 


ated with Rhododendrons, trailing over | 


Henry’s specimens in the Kew herb- 
arium, including his No. 10,748 from 
Yunnan, belong to the variety rudens. 
In the mountains of western Hupeh 
between 5 ,oooand g,ooo feet, the rose- 
coloured variety 1s quite common. It 
occurs in the open glades but is more 
abundant on scrub-clad mountain- 
sides, trailing over bushes. It flowers 
inthe latter part of May and is then very 
pretty. The Chinese call it the ‘“*Ta- 
huai-tung.” uai-?'ung is a more or 
less general name for Clematis, and Ta 
signifies great. It is a great pity that 
Clematis alpina grows so weakly, for 
otherwise itand the white and rose forms 
of montana would make acharming trio 


of early-flowering Clematis. 
E. H. WILSON. 


THE HARDY WILD CLEMATIS. 
Some of the smallerand less grown Clem- 
atis are more precious for the garden of 


hardy flowers than the larger hybrids. 


|The wild Clematis of the world form a 


group of well over 200 kinds and by 


far the oreater number come from tem- 


them and enhancing their beauty. The | 


white form does not occur in Hupeh 


(central China) neither does the variety | 


occur in western China, each occupy- 


ing its own area and (so far as the re-_ 
_ of flower or fruit almost from year’s end 


searches of Henry and myself extend) 
never associated with the other. All 


perate and mountain regions and are 
therefore quite at home with us. These 
graceful climberswiththeirrapid growth 
and freedom of flower, their hardiness 
and beauty, deserve more care and space 
thanis often giventothem. Forclothing 
walls and pergolas, for summer bowers 
and gracefularches, forall soilsand posi- 
tions—even in half-shade, these wild 
Clematis serve us well, while by a selec- 
tion of kinds planted in well chosen 
places, one or othermay be hadin beauty 


to year’s end. The beauty of these free- 


* With a coloured plate from a drawing by H, G. Moon in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
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growing Clematis is never better seen 
than when the starry flowers look down 
from natural arches in the woodland, or 
gather in fleecy billows upon the hedge- 
side. The wild-garden, the woodland, 
the skirt of the orchard with its hoary 
standards, the hedge-side with its warm 
banks and moist ditches, all, with a 


CLEMATIS ORIENTALIS. 


touch of thatinsight which makes Nature 
ours,may be transformed intoa “‘virgin’s 
bower,” by the use of these graceful 
climbers. 

They comefromall parts of the world 
and are specially abundantin the north- 
ern hemisphere, while so many kinds 
are from the far East that over 70 new 
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species have been described within the 
past few months, and, while many of 
these are of botanical interest only, 
others promise to be plants of garden 
value. ‘The variety in form and char- 


‘acter of the wild Clematis is remark- 


able, ranging from herbs of a foot high 
to stout climbers of 50 feet or more 
and reaching to the top of lof- 
ty trees. The form of flower 
is now that of starry clusters, 
now drooping bells; those of 
the far East with massive flat 
flowers, those of the far West 
with urn or pitcher- shaped 
blooms; others tubular or in- 
flated, others in which the 
flower consists of little save a 
bunch of feathery stamens, 
while in the 4zragene section 
these stamens are converted 
into narrow petals with the ef- 
fect of a double flower. And 
these are the only petals seen 
in the flowers of the Clematis, 
for the wide outer segments 
four to eight in number, are 
not petals but gaily coloured 
sepals which fulfil the same 
function. 

Cutture.— Though little 
skill is needed to grow man 
of these hardy wild kinds, a 
few such as a/pina and coccinea need 
greater care, and all will thrive in 
proportion as their needs are known. 
Light rich soil which is fairly moist 
is best suited to the Clematis, and 
poor dry soils should be improved by 
adding cow-manure,and stiff soils hght- 
ened with leaf-mould, sand, and lime- 
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rubbish—especially if lime isatall want- 
ing. Once established, all they need is 
an annual dressing of manure, and water 
ina dryseason. Pruning often becomes 
a matter of space, where old plants must 
be kept in bounds. The points to re- 
member are, that the spring-flower‘ng 
kinds blooming on ripened wood of the 


previous year, must be pruned at once | 


after flowering ; the later sorts, flower- 
ing on new wood, should be cut back 
in winter. The weaker kinds may be 
left quite alone and the strong growers 

ay for thinning, and this is especially 
needfulin kinds likeC’ paniculata which 
flower late and fail unless well ripened. 
In planting be it remembered that poor 
varieties of some kinds such as crispa, 


flammula,and coccinea abound, and that | 


others like grata are not easily found 
true; a little extra trouble to ensure a 
good form is well repaid. After being 
planted a few years some kinds grow 
bare and do not break from the base un- 
less cut right back—a thing not always 
convenient. ‘This may be avoided b 
planting in pairs,which allows for alter- 
nate hard cutting by which the lower 
stemsare kept covered. Some kinds like 
montana will make their way anywhere, 
while, if fighting against tree-roots and 
established plants, the less vigorous 
growers should be given a start by sink- 
ing in the ground a bottomless tub of 
good soil. While planting amongstever- 
greens and low trees gives natural and 
charming effect, the support must not 
be too pliable, nor the Clematis so 
trained that wind-waving would injure 
the stems at the base—the point at- 
tacked by fungus. 


IncreasrE.—This is easy in several 
ways, though grafting is now the uni- 
versal practice ofthe trade. Even grafted 
plants may be eventually had on their 
own roots, by planting deep and gradu- 


| ally earthing round the collar as the 


plants gain a foothold, or by pegging 
down a part of the stems under ground. 
Ripened shoots of almost any kind may 
be layered in this way, and cuttings of 
the young wood taken in late spring or 
early summer and plunged in sand and 
bottom heat, will soon root and grow 
away freely. Most kinds come freely 
from seed and the seedlings grow fast 
and flower in their second year. The 
seed should be sown as soon as possible 
after ripening, either in a cold frame in 
autumn orin gentle heat early in spring. 


C. aethusifolia.—A bushy plant of 4 to 6 feet, 
with slender stems and variable leaves, mostly 


| cut intonarrow segments ofa pale green colour 


and pretty for decoration. Thedrooping flowers 
are thimble-shaped and yellowish-white, borne 
singly upon erect stems, and very freely all the 
summer. Mongolia. A variety /atisecta from 
N. China, has hairy leaves with segments as 
broad as long which are evenly toothed and 
lobed. 

C.alpina.—A variable and lovely kind. This 
species covers a vast area of mountainous 
country from central Europe to the far East 
and thence to N.-W.Ame rica. Its slender ash- 
grey stems of 3 to 6 feet twine upwards in 
early spring, and are naked until from the swol- 
len joints appear leaflets of pale green followed 
closely by the graceful lavender-blue flowers 
fine in colour and form. This is not often 
seen at its best in our gardens but it is charm- 
ing where it does well, left to clamber over a 
fence or an arbour with a north aspect in the 
drier parts of the country. Several distinct 
forms exist ; a/ba, a Siberian form of stronger 
growth, in which the flowersare almost wholly 
white and 2 to 24 inches across ; and austriaca, 
a selected form in which the flowers are larger, 
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and narrower as to shape. Syns. dfragene 
coerulea, sibirica, and austriaca. 

C. apufolia.—A graceful hardy climber of 
about 10 feet, with leaves cut into three leaf- 
lets, and dull white flowers nearly an inch across, 
appearing in August and September. China 
and Japan. It comes so near the American C. 


virginiana as to suggest an Asiatic form of that | 


plant. 

C. brachiata—A new kind of vigorous 
growth from South Africa, which has passed 
several winters in the open at the Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens but in most places would be 


safer under glass. The flowers are greenish- | 


white and very sweet. 

C. calycina.—A plant often confused with C. 
cirrhosa though distinct and wild only in the 
Balearic Isles, whence its synonym of C. Ba/e- 
arica. Anevergreen, thisis hardy in the warmer 


parts of Britain and Ireland, flowering at mid- | 


winter in sheltered places where its long dark- 
brown stems can be trained against a sunny 
balustrade or wall. It is worth growing if only 
for its finely-cut leaves of a pretty bronze colour 
in winter and useful for cutting. The bell-like 


silken nuts. Only does well in the open air 
in the south of England. 

C. coccinea.—Though strictly a form of C. 
Viorna from the Western States, this differs so 


| widely from that uninteresting species that it 


flowers open from December to March, and 


are creamy-white freckled with reddish-purple | 


on the inside, and fragrant. Their size varies 


in different plants, from a little over one, to | 


nearly two inches wide. 


of 10 to 15 feet and leaves cut into a score or 


more of leaflets. The flowers come on long | 


twining stalks from June, and though only 
about an inch across and never more than half 


open, the number of pale purple bells makes | 


this an elegant climber. The seed-pods set 
freely, but are not ornamental. 


C. cirrhosa.—The Evergreen Virgin’s Bow- | 


er. A robust evergreen climber with strong 
rope-like stems which cover tall trees in its 
owncountry—theshores of the Mediterranean. 
With us it is less vigorous though hardier than 
calycina, with flowers they are less pretty and 
later in coming, and glossy green leaves which 
are broader and not cut at all, or simply divided 
in threes. The little drooping bells of white 
or greenish-yellow, covered with glossy down 
on the outside, are pretty especially while in 


may well stand apart. It is not an easy plant 
to establish and only does well on light warm 
soulsand withabundant airandsunshine. Even 


| then it takes some years to establish and needs 


feeding, with protection from slugs in early 
spring and from cold winds which induce mil- 
dew. The leaves and stems are a pretty glau- 
cous green and the coral-red urn-shaped flowers 
with yellow edges, appear in succession as the 


| stems lengthen, springing singly from the leaf- 


axils on long stems. Owing to their fleshy 
nature the flowers last a good while and are 
very beautiful in a good form, but dingy forms 
are common and some are almost wanting in 
colour. The plant also grows well in pots, but 
is never so finely coloured under glass. Syn. 
C. texensis. By crossing with /anuginosa, Pit- 
cheri, and other species, new and intermediate 
forms have been raised. 

C’. connata.—A stout species from a great 
elevation in the Himalayas, with leaves cut 
into three or five leaflets and pale bell-shaped 
yellow flowers in autumn, about an inch across. 
These give place to silver-grey seed plumes of 


| graceful effect. 
C. campaniflora.—A_ plant of graceful and _ 
free growth from Portugal, with strong stems | 


C.crispa.—A low-growing plant from east- 
ern North America, rising onlya few feet with 
limp evergreen leaves and fragrant bell-shaped 
flowers of purple, lilac or nearly white. It is 
one of the most difficult kinds to distinguish, 
embracing forms differing as to shape and size 
of leaf and flowers. The flowers appear in 
June and last till autumn, andare very variable, 


_ some forms being bright and pretty and others 


not worth growing. 

C.Douglasii.—A low half-shrubbykindfrom 
the Rocky Mountains, with finely-cut leaves 
and bell-like flowers an inch long, dark purple 
inside and paler without from June onwards 
upon stems of about 2 feet. 

C. Flammula.—Fragrant Virgin’s Bower. 
A well-known climber hardy and free as the 
Traveller’s Joy of our hedges—indeed this may 
be said to take its place from the centre of 
Europe to the Mediterranean. It bears shorter 


bud, the pale-green pendants looking like little | wreaths of white flowers in the autumn, purer 
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in colour than Vita/ba and more fragrant, but | 


as with many wild Clematis, seedlings vary 


greatly and bad forms are common. The flow- | 
ers come in August and September and give | 


place to masses of feathery seed-pods which 
last in beauty far into the autumn andare useful 
for decoration. Left to ramble at will this is 
one of the best of all plants for screening rough 


walls and untidy places ; to be seen at its best | 
it requires full sunlight. Good selected forms | 


and some coloured varieties are grown in gar- 
dens, the best being rodusta, larger and with 


leaves of firmer texture, flowering a little later; | 
seldom seen true. It is a free-growing climber 


rubella, in which the flowers are red on the 
outside; c@spitosa in which they hang grace- 
fully upon long slender pedicels ; and rubra 
marginata, a good variety in which the flowers 
are suffused with ruby-red. 

C. florida.—A slender climber of 9 to 12 
feet, brought long ago from Japan and now 


almost unknown in its wild form, though | 
double-flowered and other garden varieties are | 
grown. The leaf is variously divided into small | 


leaflets, and the flowers, composed of five or 
six sepals, open very flat and are 2 to 4 inches 


across, creamy-white in colour with a bunch | 
of dark stamens in the centre and bars of dull 


purple across the outside of the flowers. Japan. 
Forms with violet and rosy flowers exist, and 
a double white variety Fortune7,in which though 
lasting well the blooms are more curious than 
beautiful, turning pink with age. C. dzcolor 
(Syn. C. Srebo/d?) also with double flowers, is 
classed as a form of florida. A very distinct 
kind, it is hardy though of delicate appearance, 


and easily grown in a warm corner ; it is very | 
free also in its flowers, which open slowly and | 


last a long while. 
ments are greenish on opening, clearing to 


In these the broad seg- 


creamy-white with a green band down the. 


centre of the lower side; the inner part of 


the flower is composed of a thick tuft of | 


narrow violet-purple petals, set off by a white 
edging. 

C. Fremonti.—A plant very near C. ochro- 
/euca of which it may be only a geographical 
form. It throws herbaceous stems I to 2 feet 
high and seldom branched, with uncut leath- 
ery leaves almost devoid of stem and entire 
save for a few coarse teeth. The purple flowers 
droop from the tips of the shoots in July and 


aos 


August, with recurved tips and downy edges. 
Western United States. 

C’. fusca.—This kind is nearly midway be- 
tween the climbing and shrubby species, with 
trailing stems of 6 to 8 feet. It comes from 
N.-E. Asia, and is remarkable for its solitary 
bell-shaped flowers, an inch long and recurved 
at the tips, opening in July. They are reddish- 
brown in colour and coated with down which 
extends to the stems as a thick brown wool. 
The flowers give place to heavy rounded heads 
of seed, studded with feathery tails. 

C. grata.— A rare kind from the Himalaya, 


of about 12 feet, with stout wiry stems and 
deep green leaves cut into five rounded and 
hairy leaflets. The flowers come with great 
freedom in September and October as vast 
loose heads, sometimes 18 inches long, the 
blooms an inch or more across and composed 


CLEMATIS HERACLEAFOLIA var. DAVIDIANA. 


of four very narrow white sepals shaded with 
purple on the outside, and a central mass of 
pure-white stamens. From the stiffness of its 
stems this has been wrongly called an herb- 
aceous Clematis ; it is best grown upon shel- 


| tered walls. 


C. grewieflora.—A rare Himalayan species 
and somewhat tender in all save the warmer 
arts of our country, but worth a place under 
glass in colder districts for its freedom during 
winter. The flowers are not showy being of 
a clear tawny yellow colour like a brightly 


_ tinted wreath of Hops, and coming freely at 
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suchaseason, its laden spraysaremost welcome. 
Thrives upon sheltered walls near the coast in 
Ireland, Wales, and the south-west of England. 

C. heracleafolia.—This is not a climber but 
a shrubby kind standing as the type of a small 
group of bush-plants spread over eastern Asia. 
It has stout stems of about 2 feet, with large 
dark-green leaves cut into three oval leaflets 
and set upon long stalks. ‘The small tubular 
flowers are gathered into whorls upon long 
erectspikes, pale blueincolour,coming through 
August and September. China. Increase by 
root-division. Syn. C. tuberulosa. The variety 
Hooker: differs from this chiefly in its pale 
mauve-coloured flowers. 

Var. C. davidiana.—The finest of the forms 
of C. heracleafola, with stems of about 4 feet 
and very large grey-green leaves divided in 
threes. The flowers come from the end of 
July into September, as dense terminal clusters 
or singly and as smaller clusters from the axils 
of the leaves. Though not very lasting, they 
open in succession during several weeks and 
are so fragrant as to scent the air all around. 
In the prettiest form the tubular flowers are 
a delicate blue with yellow anthers, and shaped 
like a single Hyacinth. There are also paler 
forms to almost white, in which the flowers 
are often larger but less effective. Even the 
dried leaves are agreeably scented. This plant 
is fully hardy only in southern gardens, and is 
best at the foot of a sunny wall, with a cover- 
ing of litter in winter. China. Syn. C. mon- 
golica. 

Var. C. stans.—A Japanese form of the plant, 
with stems of 4 to 5 feet and handsome dark- 
green leaves covered with hairs and variable 
as to outline. Inthiskind the terminal clusters 
are less full and the pale-blue flowers smaller, 
but they come so late—September and October 
—as in a measure to atone for want of bril- 
ance, and for bold foliage this is one of the 
best. 

C. itegrifolia.—An old border plant intro- 
duced from the south of Europe, and unlike 
any other kind, with stout stems only 12 to 
18 inches high which droop prettily under 
their load of flowers. The leaves are large, 
without stem, borne in opposite pairs, and un- 
cut. The nodding flowers appear in August, 
each upon a long stalk but hanging in clusters, 


the blooms composed of thick wavy petals, 
deep blue without, with a pale centre, and 
velvety-grey inside. This little plant isspoiled 
if trained too formally and is seen to the best 
advantage in the rock-garden, drooping over 
a ledge. Increase by seed. Its variety diversi 
folia is a form from Asia in which the leaves 
are more or less cut, and the variety Durandi 
is a cross between integrifolia and /anuginosa. 
This is of much taller growth, with leaves 
broader and more massive, and larger flowers 
of dark violet-purple 3 to 44 inches across, 
with a long season of beauty, making it one of 
the finest hardy border Clematis. 

C. lanuginosa.—Though to this species our 
large-flowered garden Clematis owe more than 
any other, the wild plant found by Fortune 
near Ningpo in South China is hardly known 
in gardens. Its stems are 4 to 6 feet high with 
leaves divided into three heart-shaped leaflets 
woolly-grey underneath. The buds are also 
woolly and the flowers 6 inches across, with 
broad overlapping sepals of pale mauve or 
bluish-grey and pale reddish-brown stamens. 
This plant thrives best in a cool north aspect. 
There exist two or three wild forms of the 
plant such as pa//ida, with paler flowers and a 
long season of beauty ; anda scarce form with 
flowers of intense lilac-blue, and grey-green 
leaves almost silvery in the sunlight and very 
woolly beneath. 

C. Ligusticifolia—A vigorous climber from 
the Rocky Mountains, with stems of 30 feet 
and small white flowers. The flowers are fra- 
grant, about ? inch across, coming in August, 
and give place to handsome silky seed-vessels. 
The variety californica has smaller and more 
downy leaves. 

C. montana.—Among the best known of the 
wild Clematis, 20 or more feet in height, flow- 
ering early in the year. It grows in any soil 
or position and will hold its own even against 
Ivy and tree-roots, but needs space and sun to 
do well. The flowers come upon the old wood 
so that pruning should be done in June, after 
flowering, with a later trimming of the young 
growths upon very strong p!ants. The flowers 
last well when cut, particularly those springing 
from the short side-spurs which outlast these 
upon longer foot-stalks. They have a vanilla 
fragrance which grows stronger as they fade. 
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There is an improved variety grandiflora, in 
which the flowers are 3 to 4 inches across, and 
a fine new form rubens, introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch, of which we give a coloured plate 
with a short account by its introducer. 

C. ochroleuca.—An herbaceous species from 
the eastern states of North America, coming 
near C. mtegrifolia in habit and foliage, with 
stems I to 2 feet high and leaves silky beneath 
especially while young. The flowers aresolitary 
and erect at the tips of the shoots, yellow out- 
side and creamy-white within, followed by 
plume-like seed-vessels. A scarce plant even 
in its own country. 

C. ortentalis.—Yellow Virgins Bower. A 
plant climbing freely from 12 to 18 feet, with 
limp grey-green foliage cut into rounded leaf- 
lets of glossy texture and fragrant pale-yellow 
flowers in late summer and autumn. They 
are 14 to 2 inches across, carried freely on 
slender stems, and in fine seasons continue very 
late, especially in places near the sea. Their 
colour varies from a dull yellow-green to clear 
pale yellow, for, covering a vast range in Asia, 
it occurs in several forms distinguished by a 
variety of names, such as g/auca, flava, and 
graveolens. The pretty fragrant flowers are 
followed by silky seeds with long silvery tails, 
useful for mixing with autumn flowers. 

C. paniculata.—A vigorous climber from 
Japan and one of the best kinds in the south 
of England, though from its lateness in flower 
it does not thrive north of the Thames valley. 
It does best against a sunny house-front, where 
the wood 1s ripened and the flowers aresheltered 
from frost. These may then be cut in trails 
many feet in length, crowded with fragrant 
starry flowers 1 to 1} inchesacrossof a creamy- 
white colour. The plant grows many feet in 
a season, hence the greater need for ripening 
and to be well cut back in spring. The flowers 
succeed those of C. fammula and prolong their 
effect into the autumn, being followed in fine 
seasons by clusters of seeds with a ruddy glow. 
The dark-greenshining leavesare cut into three 
or five leathery leaflets and keep their fresh- 
ness until the end of the season. 

C. patens.—As a parent of garden varieties 
this has played a part second only to C. /anu- 
ginosa, but the old wild form is well-nigh for- 
gotten. It was sent out by Siebold many years 


ago from the gardens of Japan, but is perhaps 
a native of China. As a plant it is taller and 
more slender than /anuginosa, with leaves cut 
into three or five narrower leaflets, and pale 
mauve or blue flowers. Seedling forms with 
white and deep violet flowers are grown in 
gardens, and imported kinds are grandiflora, 
and Standishi, with light purple flowers 5 inches 
across. 

C. Pitcheri.—This belongs to the section 
with pitcher-shaped or tubular flowers, and 
is only worth growing in its best form. Stems 
of 6 to 8 feet, with bluish-green leaves com- 
posed of several pairs of rounded leaflets, and 
pitcher-shaped flowers covered with short 
hairs, coming singly at the ends of the main 
shoots. The flowers are often small and dingy; 
in the best forms they are an inch long and 
wide and bluish-purple, followed by clusters of 
downy reddish-purple fruits. Western United 
States. Syn. C. coloradensis. The variety Sar- 
gentt has small flowers, and in variety /asiostylis 
there is no trace of yellow, the tips of the 
flowers being a deep purplish-blue and the seed- 
clusters larger and of richer colour. 

C. recta. —One of the best herbaceouskinds, 
with stout erect stems of 3 to 4 feet and masses 
of sweet white flowers an inch across, plenti- 
ful from June onwards and good for cutting 
though the stems are a trifle stiff. Several 
varieties are grown, including one with very 
double and more lasting flowers of a purer 
white ; an early-flowering kind with ruddy 
stems ; and /athryfolia, of tall habit and pro- 
fuse in flower. South Europe. Syn. C. erecta. 

C. reticulata A slender climber allied to 
crispa, with leathery much-veined leaves and 
solitary bell-shaped flowers of dull purple 
during June and July. In one form the flowers 
are dull yellow within and flushed dusky-red 
on the outside. Southern United States. 

C. Robertstana.—A hardy kind brought by 
Dr. Aitchison from themountainsof Afghani- 
stan in 1879. Its flowers are large, 3 to 5 
inchesacross,and of a pale lemon-yellow colour 
nodding upon long erect stalks. This kind is 
as yet hardly known in gardens but should 
prove very useful, and is interesting as seem- 
ing to supply a link between the Azragene sec- 
tion of the genus and the true Clematis. 

C. tangutica.—Though sometimes classed as 


THE HARDY WILD CLEMATIS 


a form of C. orientalis this plant is so different 
that the question arises whether it should not 
appear as a distinct species. For while orzent- 
alis bloomsin autumn sangutica blooms inspring 
and upon the old wood, with flowers much 
larger and of a clear yellow. The leaves are 
more deeply and closely toothed, and carried 
uponlongerstalks. It is hardy,and beside being 
the best yellow-flowered Clematis, it blooms 
at a season when few others are in beauty. 

C. Viorna.—The Leather Flower of the 
United States. An old plant of 8 to 10 feet, 
with pitcher-shaped purplish flowers on long 
stems. They open from June to August and 
the plant is not of sufficient 
merit to be worth much 
care. 

C.verticilaris.— Another 
old kind from North Amer- 
ica, now rare in gardens. It 
is a trailing shrub of 8 to 
10 feet, with four trifoliate 
leaves from each joint, giv- 
ing a clustered effect. Soli- 
tary bluish-purple flowers 
2 to 3 inches across in May 
and June, composed of four 
thin silky sepals and a clus- 
ter of narrow inner petals. 
Syn. Atragene Americana. 

C.virginiana.— American 
Virgin’s Bower. A good 
and vigorous plant widely 
spread over North America, 
growing 16 to 20 feet, with 
leaves of three leaflets and 
dull-white flowers about an 
inch across, produced very 
freely and later than in our 
Vitalba. They come in flat 
heads and with the sexes 
mostly apart, so that the 
plume-like fruits are rarely 
seen in this country. 

C. Vitalba.—The Traveller’s Joy. A native 
climber and the most vigorous of them all, 
especially on chalky soils. Old plants with 
rope-like stems, will cover tall trees or hun- 
dreds of square yards, if allowed to trail freely 
in woodland. For the wood garden few thin gs 
are finer in effect, the dull white flowers with 


a faint scent of almonds being followed by 
feathery seed-tufts. 

C. Viticella—Virgin’s Bower or “ Little 
Vine” of thesouth of Europe. Of rapid growth 
and free in its cross-shaped flowers of various 


CLEMATIS VITALBA IN AUTUMN. 


colours, this plant, improved by 
cultivation and crossed with other 
kinds, has given us some of the best 
garden Clematis. The flowers, 1 
to 2 inches across, are sweet and 
produced through a long season, 

in colour blue, purple, or rosy- 

purple with yellow stamens. 

Many charming garden varie- 

ties exist of which the best are 

alba, a white form somewhat 
more vigorous, growing well over low 
trees ; mana, with shoots of only 3 to 4 
feet, making a neat bush for the rock- 
garden ; and double forms with little ro- 
sette-like flowers of bluish-purple and mauve. 
Kermesinus has bright wine-red flowers, and 
lilacina-floribunda grey-lilac with darker veins. 
The white and rosy forms are very effective 
planted together. This kind is as free from 
seed as furze and often sows itself in hedge- 
rows where it comes in wreaths long after the 
May and Dog roses. It is not quite so vigorous 
as Vita/ba, nor quiteso pretty inits seed-clusters. 
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GRISELINIA—A GOOD SEA- 
SIDE SHRUB. 
THERE are certain exposed spots in our 
shore-gardens where even the toughest 
of seaside shrubs are apt to fail. Not 
long ago I was asked to advise for such 
a corner, exposed to salt spray and bat- 
tling winds, and in which a long suc- 
cession of plants had perished, and in 
this little group we have the best of 


shrubs for such a position, hardier than 


the Euonymus and the Escallonias, 
thriving in any (even heavy) soil, while 
fully as sea-proof as the Silvery Atri- 
plex (triplex Thalimus) of the Medi- 
terranean and far more ornamental. 
While the greenish flowers are insigni- 
ficant and their berried fruits never seen 
in this country, the tough fleshy leaves 
are so unlike others in appearance that 
these are among the most distinct of 
evergreens. Of compactand fairly rapid 
growth, they soon make dense bushes 
of 6 to 10 feet, freely branched to the 
ground and easily trimmed to shape, 
though best left alone. The leaves are 
of a light glossy green set upon tough 
yellow stems, irregularly rounded or 
wedge-shaped, and with a graceful 
droop that once seen is not forgotten. 

While hardy far into the north upon 
our coasts, the Griselinias fail inland save 
in the warmest parts, and are tender 
round London even upon warm walls. 
Yet there are no more useful shrubs 
for the cool conservatory, porches, pass- 
ages, and apartments where others exist 
with difhculty. The glossy leaves are 
easily kept clean and seldom attacked 
by insects, and, when safe from frost, 
the shoots will soon cover a wall where 


even Ivy fails. The plants thrive in 

ots with a minimum of trouble and 
are naturally of good shape. Only two 
species are now recognised by the Index 


kewensis, both from New Zealand :— 

G. littoralis, which reaches a height of 30 
feet in the southern island under the native 
name of “Kapook.” Theleafis wedge-shaped, 
greyish beneath, where the veins show very 
faintly. 

G. /ucida.—The finer of the two in its very 
glossy pale green leaves, which are much nar- 
rower on one side than the other. It is of 
smaller growth than /ittora/is, reaching only 
10 or 12 feet, with leaves more fleshy and the 
veins very distinct on the under side. 

G. macrophylla passes as a robust natural 
form of /ucida, with larger bright green leaves 
so thick as to be almost succulent. 

Cuttings of G. /ittoralis made in 
August, and put in light soil under 
glasses in a cool’ house or frame, root 
freely in six or eight weeks, the half- 
ripened weaker side-shoots succeeding 
better than the stronger tips. Strange 
to say G. /ucida is of far more difficult 
increase ; it is therefore usual to graft 
it upon year-old cuttings of /ztoralis, 
choosing the same month and similar 
conditions for the work. The lower 
shoots of all the kinds will also root 


slowly if layered. B. 


SONGS OF THE WOODS AND 
FLOWERS: Tue WINTER BEECH. 


If any say that Beauty parts from thee 
When frost and wind thy summer honours steal, 
Stand forth, O Beech, that such an one may see 
Beauty as great thy leafage did conceal ! 


So thou, the West Wind’s lithe antagonist, 

Art quick to strife, but when his force is spent, 
As in a garment meshed of autumn mist, 

Thy branches sleep in silver-grey content. 


By all the crowning summers thou hast shed, 
By all thy well-fought winters, dauntless tree, 
Drop benisons upon thy lover’s head, 
And share thy strength, thy grace, thy hope with me! 


Epitu M. Tuomas. 
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STATE AID IN RURAL WORK. 
Tue Bureau of Plant Industry under 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is agreataid tothe rural workers 
of the country. Work here left to the 
Royal Horticultural and other societies 
or to private growers, is undertaken by 
the State in America for the common 
good. Assured of official encourage- 
ment, scientists also find it to their ad- 
vantage to make plant-life and health 
subjects of their life work, whereas with 
us the reward of such work is so pre- 
carious that the best men cannot afford 
to devote themselves to it and such re- 
sultsasareattainedaremostly tooincom- 
plete or too haphazard to be conclusive. 
The latest addition to the experimental 
station at Washington is a range of glass 
for the study of plant disease by the first 
scientists of the day, while other lines 
of research undertaken by this depart- 
ment include plant fertilisers and their 
value for various plants and under varied 
conditions of soil and atmosphere, and 
the value of sterilised soils in the pre- 
vention of disease and as a means to 
good growth. Plants specially liable to 
disease, such as the Carnation, Violet, 
Lettuce, and the Bermuda Lily, are re- 
ceiving attention, and information of 


value has already come to light as to 
the prevention or destruction of the 
pests which have brought loss to grow- 
ers. ‘Thus, asregardsthe Bermuda Lily, 
it has been found possible to raise stock 
from seeds and grow the plants to per- 
fection in just over twelve months, a 
saving over the old methods of one to 
two years in point of time, while the 
seedlings are so nearly free from disease 
that the experimenters are confident of 
stamping it out completely within a 
very few years. Muchseed of this vigor- 
ous strain, of guaranteed purity and free 
from disease, hasalreadybeen distributed 
amongst the growers, many of whom 
have found as large a proportion as 70 
per cent. of their stock destroyed by 
disease 1n recent years. Attention 1s 
also being given to the “‘soft-rot” dis- 
ease in the White Arum Lily (Aic/- 
ardia), now grown in some of the 
States on a vast scale. 

As regards Lettuce, after gathering 
varieties of as many distinct strains as 
possible, several thousand hybrids have 
been raised and are now being tested 
as regards quality and resistance. Similar 
experimentsare in handas regards Tom- 
atoes, Clovers, and Celery, gathered 


from all parts of the world for compari- 
ap 
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son, crossing,and selection, with a view 
to obtaining races of increased economic 
valueand specially adapted to American 
conditions. NoristheAmerican govern- 
ment unmindful of its new colonies, for 
the worldis being ransacked by itsagents 
for the finest strains of Mango and other 
tropical fruits suited to the climate of 
Puerto Rico, and the natives will be en- 
couraged to plant nothing but the best 
kinds, supplied under guarantee from 
the government. Many of the best 


varieties ofthese fruitsare solocalin their | 


distribution that a great work might be 


over upon these lines. Neither is the 
ornamental sacrificed to material con- 
siderations, for side by side are experi- 
ments as to the treatment and breeding 
of Roses; trials of wild Dahlias collected 
in Mexico and of so new a type and 
such beauty that important results are 
looked for; and experiments under 
glass with a little known Lily (Liiium 
philippinense) of no great beauty initself 
but remarkable for its rapid growth. It 
is hoped by crossing to raise a new race 
of quick-growing Lilies, which would 
prove ofimmense valueto florists. Even 
the least promising wastes are not for- 
gotten by this argus-eyed department, 
for it is also occupied with batches of 
Cacti from which it is hoped to obtain 
spineless fodder-plants for the desert 
tracts of the Western States, which must 
gain in importance as the land is slowly 
made capable of supporting life. 

It may be said that the entire world 
is now so cosmopolitan that, though 


America may gather the first-fruits of | 


her enlightened policy in matters such 


as these, the benefits must ultimately 
be shared by all the world. But, apart 
from the selfishness of such a view, 
American raisers are working for a cli- 
mate and conditions so different from 
our own that it by no means follows 
that what is best for America is best 
forus. Even Spain has recently adopted 
a common-sense scheme for the im- 
provement of her fertile land and the re- 
clamation of marshand mountain tracts 
long left waste. Among other induce- 
ments to good cultivation this scheme 


allows for the total remission of all taxa- 
done for our own colonies the world | 


tion for lands newly planted, during 
periods varying from two or three to 
seventy-five years, according to the 
nature of the work done and the char- 
acter of the ultimate yield. In some 
cases a distinct period is fixed, and in 
others an indefinite time is to elapse, 
allowing the yield to reach a certain 
proportion before making any return 
to the State. 

In view of the increased attention 
now given to matters of such import- 
ance by governments the world over, 
is it not time for our own to realise 
the need of a forward policy aimed at 
the development of the vastlatent wealth 
of our country as regards agriculture, 
horticulture, and forestry ? What is 
there to prevent the authorities at Kew, 
or an additional department equipped 
for the purpose, undertaking practical 
work of this nature, and empowered to 
retain for the nation the services of those 
best qualified to lead their fellows in 
matters of practical culture and the 
constant war with insect pests and 


disease ? x * * 


—/— STUARTIA. 
TuHoucu among the most lovely of flow- 
ering shrubs and in bloom at a time 
when the shrub-garden is past its best, 
the Stuartias are little planted and well- 
grown examples are seldom seen. This 


STUARTIA 


is in part due to the call for evergreen 
shrubs; in part to the slow growth and 
difficult increase of the plants them-_ 
selves ; and also to the fact that they | 
are supposed to be “capricious” if not | 


STUARTIA PSEUDO-CAMELLIA. (Zugraved for “ Flora.”) 


From a Plant in the Nursery, Coombe Wood. 


invariably difficult. Admitting that the 
Stuartias are unfitted for bleak northern 
districts and for the coldest soils, there 
are many gardens in the south of Eng- 
land where they are hardy and bloom 
freely. The flowers, like those of a large 
single Camellia, are beautiful in their 
purity and fine form and so abundant 
upon well-grown plants that the tree 
stands outlined in white. Once well 


plantedtheyneed nocarebeyondmulch- 
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ing in light soils and during dry seasons, 
and the removal of weak and exhausted 
wood oncein twoorthree years. ‘To do 
well they should stand in moist ground 
with roots protected from direct sun- 
light ; this is of more importance than a 
shadyplace, for though the plant will bear 
a fair amount of shade in America, with 
us they need all the sun they can get 
to ripen the wood. The spot selected 
should be “open” as regards free- 


dom from greedy neighbours, for 
nothing so soon spoils a Stuartia 
as fighting for its existence with 
hungry shrubs; at the same time it 
must be sheltered, for bleak wind 
does more harm than frost. The 
most vigorous grower among the intro- 
duced kinds is the Japanese Stwartia 
Pseudo-camellia, flowers of which are 
shown life-size in our engraving ; it 
reaches tree-size 1n its own land and is 
already represented by fine examples 
in this country, though the last to be 
introduced. It is also the finest kind 
in its autumn colour, assuming rich 
tints of yellow, orange, and scarlet. 


Though the least vigorous and hardy 
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in growth, the flowers of S. virginica | 


with their contrast of white and crimson, 
are very beautiful,and 5. pemtagyna has 
charms of its own and is profuse in flow- 
er. Most of the books recommend 
peat-soil for these, but this 1s not neces- 
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appearance the group 1s related to that 
of Camellia, making part of the great 
Tea-tribe of the far East. Thename Stu- 


-artia—sometimes rendered Stewartia 


sary in gardens of good free loam or | 
alluvial grit,and we have even seen them | 


flowering well in very indifferent soil. 
Adamp placeandconditionswhichcon- 


serve moisture are far more necessary, cee ; 
Aas proved by enamnie growth h of Stu- With violet anthers, and spreading flatly instead 


artias in a wet season, and the fact that | 


they invariably choose stream-sides and 
moist places in their own land. The 
propagation of the Stuartia is difficult 


and the young plants of slow growth in| 


their early stages. Increase may be by | 


layers of the lower branches, by cuttings, 
and by seeds, which when imported 
generally arrive in good condition 
though they rarely ripen (especially 
with the American kinds) in this coun- 
try. With S. Pseudo-camellia they 
ripen more often, and Messrs. Veitch 
inform us that they have frequently in- 
creased this kind from seed gathered in 
the nursery, though this takes about a 
year to germinate. Where seed is not 
available, cuttings of the nearly ripened 
wood, taken with a heel towards the 
end of summer or early in autumn, and 
plungedin sandy soil under a bell-glass, 
are the most likely to succeed, rooting 
slowly and with difficulty. 

There are five species of Stuartia, two 
from North America and three from 
Japan, but only three kinds are in culti- 
vation, two of the Japanese plants-—S. 
ea and S. serrata—being less 
known. In growth, habit, and general 


—was given in honour of John Stuart, 


Earl of Bute,an early patron of Botany. 
S. ee: —One of the Japanese kinds 

not yet in cultivation, and described as some- 

what tender. It is a tall shrub or small tree, 


| with light-green oval leaves which taper sharp- 


ly at each end and with a downy under side. 
Flowers smaller than in the other kinds, white 


of keeping half-open as in S. Pseudo-camelha. 

S. pentagyna.—A beautiful summer-flower- 
ing shrub and long known in Britain though 
not common, it is the hardier and more vigor- 
ous of the American kinds, of sturdy growth 
and free and constant in its flowers, which 


_mostly come a little later than in S. wirgmica. 


It is of erect growth and freely branched from 


| the base, reaching 15 to 20 feet high massed 


in dense thickets beside the streamsand smaller 


rivers flowing from the Apalachian Moun- 


tains in North Carolina and Tennessee. The 


| flowers are fragrant, 3 to 4 inches across, and 


creamy-white with yellow anthers, coming 
from theleaf-axilsin July and August for about 
three weeks. In all stages the flowers are beau- 


| tiful, tinged with pink upon the outside while 


in bud, and the edges of the petals finely fringed 
and of such purity as to suggest the name of 
Shell Flower by their translucent texture. 
There are usually five or six petals but often 
more, through the change of some of the many 
stamens into petal-like organs. The leaves are 
oval, 5 to 6 inches long, rounded at the base, 
and finely toothed upon the edges. The plant 
blooms very freely every year when well- 
established, and thrives in sandy loam. 

S. Pseudo-camellia.—A lovely flowering tree 
from Japan, where it reaches a height of 50 
feet with a girth of 6 feet on the mountains 
of Hakona and Nikko, at elevations of 2,000 
to 3,000 feet. The white flowers are 2 to 3 


'inches across with a tuft of yellow anthers, 


but they appear smaller than this from the 
fact that they remain half-closed like an Abuti- 
lon and never open flat as in other kinds of 
Stuartia. The leaves are thick like those of a 
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Camellia, smooth, —— green with often a| PITCHER-PLANTS IN THE 


reddish tinge, and finely coloured with gold 
and crimson in the autumn. A plant now 12 
feet high has proved perfectly hardy for years 
past at Coombe Wood, and was a charming 
sight in July of this year when our photograph 
was taken. The stems and branches of old 
plants are covered with a smooth red bark 
which peels away in large thin flakes. Syn. 
S. Japonica and S. grandiflora. 


S. virginica.—F rom the warmer southern 


swamps, on river banks, and in shady places 


FLOWERING SPRAY OF STUARTIA VIRGINICA. 


from the coast to the foot of the mountains. 
At its best it is one of the most beautiful of 
flowering shrubs, though more sensitive to 
cold and never so vigorous as the other kinds, 


rarely exceeding ro feet in height and with a | 


looser habit of growth. In this kind the flow- 
ers are finest of all but not quite so abundant, 
measuring 4 inches across, with pure white 
shell-like petals and red-stamens in the centre. 
The petals are smooth at the edges and some- 
times more or less streaked with crimson 
towards the base. Their season is variable, for 
while in warm places the first flowers open in 
May, in a cooler district they often wait for 


July. Bs 


OPEN AIR. 
In view of the interesting account of 
the Darlingtonia given in the last issue 
of FLora, your readers may be glad to 
learn that this remarkable plant and 
others of the hardier Pitcher-plants 


_have now been established for several 


_years in the gardens at Leonardslee, the 
states of North America, where it grows in | 


residence of Sir Edmund Loder, Bart., 
at Horsham in Sussex. Our plants of 
Darlingtonia are growing in company 
with Sarracenia—an allied plant estab- 


lished here in large beds—and fully ex- 


posed to the sun, and they thrive well 
under these conditions. 


Their pitch- 
ers are for the most part filled with in- 
sects such as flies, wasps, beetles, and 
butterflies, which are lured into the 
hooded pitchers in the way so well de- 
scribed on page 231 of your last issue, 
and, once engulfed, they hardly ever 


return. Decay not infrequently sets in 


among the entrapped mass at the lower 


part of the tube, and this blackens the 


base and is apt to destroy the pitchers, 
unless arrested by placing a small piece 


_of cotton-wool or fine gauze over the 
‘mouth. ‘These plants are established 


in peat and sphagnum resting on the 
natural soil (clay), and their pitchers 
are about 15 inches in height. 

Side by side with the Darlingtonias 
there are Sarracenias growing well and 
flowering profusely, while their seed 
ripens in quantity. There are numer- 
ous plants in various stages of develop- 
ment growing from seed ripened here. 
These seedlings are somewhat difficult 
to preserve when small owing to the 


ease with which they are smothered, 
T2 
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but when thisisavoided they make good | 
progress and reach a fair size in three. 
years. We have Sarracenia purpurea 


and §. fava of the wild kinds, and the 


hybrid S. Chelsouiz, a very pretty and 


distinct red one raised at Chelsea. Two | 


kinds of Drosera, rotundifolia and longi- 
Jolia, are also growing freely with these 
Pitcher-plants. 

To establish these plants in the open 
a warm nook should be chosen, shel- 
tered from wind, and if possible with 
a trickle of water—as in this case— 
oozing from the hillside. 
be too much or the plants may get 


It must not | 


THE REGELIO-CYCLUS IRIS 
AND THEIR CULTURE.* 
One of the problems which most lovers 
of hardy plants have tried to solve, is 
the successful culture of the Oxcocyclus 
Irises, and it 1s a strange fact that, spite 
of many disappointments with these 
plants, any one who has once seen their 
glorious flowers in perfection,triesagain 
and again to find means that may lead 
totheirdoing well. Inview of themany 
notes that appear concerning them one 
would be inclined to believe that we 
were already in the way to success; yet, 


although nobody who has studied these 


washed away, nor should it fail in dry plants can deny that we have become 
weather or the plants will soon perish. more familiar with their wants, every 


From this it will be seen that no hap- | 


hazard spot will suffice, but that art 
. ° . . | 
and nature must combine in this as in 


many similar instances. In preparing 


the ground, take off the turf and lay it | 


grass downwards, then get some good 
peat and sphagnum moss which should 


be chopped upin equal parts and spread 


upon the turfy foundations. The plants | 
are put out in this prepared compost 


and fixed with further peat and sphag- 


nummoss,and the whole slightly shaded _ 


till growth has commenced. There are 
six beds here prepared in this way, the 


largest of which contains many fine | 
plants each carrying dozens of pit-_ 
ing the vigour that we wish for in the 
Others are planted in the aquatic por- | 


chers, and measures 15 yards by g. 


tion of the alpine garden, but these do 
not thrive so well. Mice are great ene- 
mies of these plants and should be care- 
fully trapped. W. A. COOK. 


Leonardslee, Horsham. 


spring that comes round shows that all 
the difficulties are not yet overcome. 
Their near allies, the Regelia Iris— 
among which Iris Koro/kowi and vaga 
are perhaps the best known—in some 
degree make up for the disappointment 
which their relatives too often give us, 
and when we see the ease with which 
they grow and flower, we can but hope 
for the day that will also bring the 
Cushion Iris within the reach of all. 
As an enthusiastic lover of this group 
I may claim to have tried every possible 
method of meeting their wants, and have 
been successful in so far as to have at 
last succeeded in raising a race possess- 


Oncocyclusgroup,aswellastheir glorious 
flowers. This new group, which I have 
called Rege/io-cyclus Iris,isthe outcome 
of crossing plants of the Rege/za group 


—ITIris Korolkowi and its varieties, J. 


| Leichtlini, I, Suwarowi, and I. vaga 


* With coloured plate irom a drawing, by H. G. Mooa, of flowers sent from Haarlem. 
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——with the best Cushion Irises. In do- 
ing this my hope was to counteract the 
weakly constitution of the pollen parent 
without losing the advantage of its large 
flowers. Upon flowering, these seed- 
lings surpassed all my expectations ; 
compared with the weakly Oncocyclus 
class the new gains were of remarkable 
strong growth. Some of them made 
leaves more than a foot long, with large 
flowers on stout stalks mostly over 2 
feethigh. Many yearshavesinceelapsed, 
and therhizomes, so far from dwindling 
as with the Cushion Iris, grow stronger 
every season and are quite happy under 
their treatment. A great merit is their 
readiness to flower, full-sized rhizomes 
each bearing two orthree flower-stalks. 


This number increases to four and five | 


whereundivided clumpsare planted,and 


it is then a picture to see the large flow- 


ers towering above thehealthy, vigorous | 
standards are of a warm magenta-rose 


foliage on warm, quiet days. 
These hybrids embrace many shades 


of colour which are quite new; on 
creamy-white or rosy-lilac grounds the | 
standards and falls are delicately netted — 


with brown, deep purplish-red, or grey - 


veins, giving a satin-like appearance. 
Another merit is that the stout scapes 
are usually twin- flowered, a second 
flower unfolding when the first has 
faded. 


Oneofthese seedlings, J; ris Korolkowi 


venosa crossed with Iris atropurpurea, 


has developed into a flower of special | 
interest ; its colours show a wonder- | 


ful combination of sombre mahogany- 
brown tones, veined and netted all over 


with old gold. The falls have a velvety 


central blotch of brownish-black, and | 
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are edged with a thin band of pale gold. 
I have called it CAaron, and it is faith- 
fully represented in the plate as number 
2. Psyche (No. 1 in the plate) is a very 
chaste flower, the result of crossing [rs 
Korolkowi typica with I. tberica van 
FAfouttei, and both parents may be easily 
recognised initsflowers. Thestandards 
and falls are less rounded than in most 
of the seedlings, showing that I. Koro/- 
kowi has been one of its parents ; the 
peculiar silvery-white underground it 
has inherited from zberica van Houtter. 
The netting and veining is purplish- 
mauve, and the falls have a very con- 
spicuous glossy black blotch in the 
centre. The third flower in the plate 
called Iphigenia ranks first among the 
seedlings. Its parents are Iris Koro/- 
how? concolor x iberica andas wasalmost 
to be expected, a first-class flower has 
been the result. Of perfect shape, its 


netted with black veins, while the falls 
show a peculiar copper-brown colour 
heavily veined all over with bronze- 
yellow. Space forbids details of all the 


new varieties that have been raised dur- 


ing the past ten years. Justa few that 


p 


9 t the time, were placed be- 
fore the floral committee of the R.H.S. 
at the Drill Hall, on 17th May of last 
year, and were much admired by those 
present. Considering their readiness to 
flower, the length of time (from the end 
of May into July) during which they 
remain in beauty, and their unique com- 
binations of colour, I do not hesitate to 
repeat the remark of a well-knownama- 
teur that ‘‘ their value as garden flowers 
cannot easily be over-estimated.” 
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Cutrure.—These hybrid Iris like a 


well-enriched sandy loam, free from 
artificial manures, thougha good dress- | 
ing of well rotted cow-dung may be 
week of September, it is fatal if de- 
ferred until November, as the ground is 


added with advantage. The ground 
should be very deeply worked and so 


carefully drained as to allow all super- 


fluous water to escape rapidly ; this is’ 


of the firstimportance, especially in win- 


ter, when the rhizomes are not fully | 


rooted and apt to rot if water becomes | 


stagnant. 
stiff, besides mixing with it a fairamount 


If the soil is at all heavy or 
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Priantinc.—Planting is best done 
about the end of September, but is 
possible until the end of October. 
Though not necessary before the last 


then too cold for the making of winter 
roots. 

Prorscrion.—These Iris are hardy, 
but as it happens that in mild autumns 
some varieties make growth before 
winter, it will be necessary to have 


the beds covered with fir-boughs or a 


of sharp silver-sand, each rhizome 
cutting winds and also, on very sandy 


should be well surrounded with sand, 
as thiswill do much to keep them sound. 


Together with the cow-dung (which | 
should be finely broken) there should | 
be added a few handsful of fine mortar > 
rubbish, as these Iris delight in chalky | 


but as in our damp climate complete 


soils. Further, they must have a warm, 


sheltered corner of the garden, where 


they can get the fullest amount of sun- 
shine ; this is particularly necessary for 
them in the spring and early summer, 


thin layer of long straw, to keep off 


soils, to prevent the sand from blowing 
away. 

Arter Fiowertnc.—Unlike other 
tuberous-rooted Iris, the leaves of this 
group show signs of decay in summer, 


ripening-off is impossible if the roots 
are left in the ground, they must be 
lifted, divided, and kept dry and warm 


-untilplantingtime. Forrhizomesplant- 


as enabling them to ripen off sufficiently | 
and gather strength for the following | 


year. 


A capital place for them is at | 


ed at the proper time (the end of Sep- 
tember) the middle of July is a good 
time for this work. The later the rhi- 


the foot ofa south wall. The rhizomes | zomes are in being planted, the longer 


should not be deeply covered, as this | 
tends to weaken the crow afd pre-- 
vents flowering. 


| 


inches deep on heavy soils, and 23 inches | 


inlight, sandy gardens, aN will be quite | 


sufficient if only the roots (which some 
kindsretain,moreor less,evenwhendry) 


are carefully spread out and not pressed | 


together. These rhizomes emit hairy 
roots before winter,and itis obvious that 
the better these rootsare spread, the safer 
the rhizomes will be during the winter. 


| they must be left in the ground in the 
following summer, but the side-shoots 


If planted about 2. should never be Miowed to become too 


long. If these side-crowns are still 
thick and about an inch long, the roots 


should be lifted and spread on the 


ground to dry in the air, but not ex- 
posed to sun. After being left thus for 
a few days to mature, the leaves are cut 
off to a hand’s breadth, the roots some- 
what shortened, and the rhizomes then 
stored away till planting time. 
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Other kinds making part of 
Named Varieties. the sameseries may be brief- 
ly described as follows :— 
Artemis, of very strong growth and awarded 
afirst-class certificate by the R.H.S.,with large 
flowers of rich purple and deep violet, with 
darker blotches ; Aspasia, standards of reddish 
violet-purple, falls mahogany-red netted with 
dark brown; Antigone, a fine flower of silvery- 
grey heavily veined with lilac,grantedanaward 
of merit at Westminster ; 


Calypso, standards rosy-lilac 
on a white ground, falls sil- 
very- white with reddish- 
violet veins; Eurydice, a 
charming flower of deep rosy- 
lilac, falls netted with deep 
lilac on a paler ground ; 
Eurynome, in shades of red- 
dish-purple and silver-grey ; 
Hebe, a very free-flowering 
variety with well rounded 
flowers, veined deep violet- 
blue on silver-grey ; Hecate, 
standards rosy-brown, falls 
densely veined in brownish- 
greyandfinely shaded ; Hera, 
of strong growth, colours 
rich ruby-red with bronze 
and purple sheen ; Hesperia, 
standards suffused with soft 
rose, falls deeply veined with 
brown on grey; Iszs, also 
granted an award of merit, 
large flowers of rich ruby- 
red, with grey and purple 
tracings ; Medusa, bluish- 
white flowers darkly veined 


THE GREATER TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN FOREST.—No. 31. 
THE WYCH ELM (U¢mus mon- 
tana). 

In this we have a tree of our own land 
and oneofthe utmost dignity and beauty, 
better seen with us than in any other 
country, though it occurs also in the 


and shaded; Szrona, small but 
choice, with dark mauve- 
purple standards, and short wide falls bearing 
black blotches on a pale ground; Thetity.a 
strange blending of violet, reddish-brown, 
and yellow; and Urania, standards veined with 
reddish-lilac on a paler ground, and falls with 
deep purple on grey, further marked with 
dark blotches. As cut flowers these Iris are 
not without value, opening well in water, and 
retaining their freshness for ten days or more. 


C: G. VAN TUBERGEN, Junior. 
Haarlem. 


WvycH ELMs AT OAK LODGE, 


| 


KENSINGTON. 


northern parts of Europe and Asia. It 
is soabundantin Scotland and the north- 
country as to have earned the name of 
Scotch Elm, and though less common 
south of the Tweed, fine trees exist in 
many parts of the country and are re- 
markable for their stature and pictur- 
esque form. The stiff outline and taper- 
ing column of the Field Elm gives 
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lace to a massive trunk often of vast | 


girth, breaking into great limbs which | 
are largerand wider spreadingand carry — 
a more massive crown of deep green, | 
which usually falls in theautumn a little - 
sooner. ‘The branches are more or less | 
drooping, falling into free and graceful | 
forms rather than the trim roundness 
of many trees. Though the finest trees 
growfrom 80 to 100 feet or more high, 
this Elm is in the main not so tall as | 
the Field Elm and is less enduring. Its 
leaf is a deeper green and in the larger 
forms about four times larger, with a 
longer point and more deeply serrated, | 
while the surfaceis roughly hairy. Even 
the bark is different, that of the Wych 
Elm remaining smooth till of agood age 
and then breaking into flat scales which 
are never so rough or so thick as in the 
Field Elm. Huge warty knots are often 
seen upon the trunk of the Wych Elm, 
particularly after the loss of a limb or 
any check to growth, and these swel- 
lings not only add to the effect of old | 
trees but are valued by cabinet-makers | 
fortheirrichmarbling. Atthesametime | 
these faults favour the presence of wood-_ 


boring insects and a sort of dry-rot to_ 

which the trunk of the Wych Elm is. 

somewhat liable. | 
Thoughits Latin name would imply 


a fondness for high ground, none of the 
Elms are true mountain trees and the 
Wych Elmis never happier than whenin 
the deep moist glens and river-dales of 
the north, where its roots flourish on 
alluvial soil such as is constantly moist 
without being overcharged with water. | 
The rocky gorges through which our | 


northern rivers find their way to the 


sea, offer just these conditions in man 

parts of their course,and herethe Wych 
E]m is seen in beauty second to none 
among our native trees. In Yorkshire 
it reaches its highest point in Britain— 
1,300 feet, and this moderate record is 


distanced by the Field Elm which rises 


to 1,500 feet amid the hills of Derby- 
shire. In the mountain forests of Swit- 
zerland and Germany it attains an ele- 
vation of 3,000 feet or a little more, 
but it is nowhere a high mountain tree, 
choosing rather the lower slopes and 
the steep moist banks through which 
the moisture from above finds its way 
to the rivers. 

While of fine effect in 
groups, the Wych Elm 
is not a tree for mixed woods, where its 
spreading way of growth makes it such 
a bad neighbour that in many wood- 


As a Forest Tree. 


lands it is now cut out without mercy. 


The tough drooping branches are apt 
to whip the shoots of slower-growin 
and more valuable trees, and the fall- 
ing to one side which is such an ele- 
ment of beauty in old Wych Elms, 
is out of place in a mixed plantation. 
The growth of young treesis very rapid, 
the long annua] shoots being so flexible 
as to resist the fiercest storms and make 
it one of the best trees for wind-swept 
“e" and exposed places. It is much 
r than the Field Elm, thriving well 


as a hedgerow tree and much less apt 


to sucker, though, if the roots are in- 
jured, suckers sometimes spring up. 
On poor land it is short-lived and not 
worth growing and it fails completely 
on dry gravel or stiff clays, though it 


grows fairly well upon chalk and lime- 
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stone. Rich alluvial soils however suit | ly than almost any other tree. This 


it best and account for its majestic | 
beauty in our parks and beside water, 
for though not classed as a waterside 
tree, some of the finest examples of | 
Wych Elms are seen near water, the 
boughs always weeping in old trees 


ISOLATED TREE IN PARK-LAND. 


which lean gracefully in all directions 
when grouped. 

A number of varieties of this tree 
have been named, distinguished mainly 
by slight differences in habit of growth 
and the size, form, and colour of the 
leaf. ‘Twenty-six such forms are given 
in the Kew list, nor does this exhaust 
the number. Some few are really de 
tinct,and among them the weepingform 
often seen in our parks and pleasure 
gardens. 

This is so easy that at one 
time Wych Elms were raised 
in large quantities, seed being abundant 


Increase. 


cheapness however was out of propor- 
tion to its use, and smaller stocks are 
now raised. The trees are fertile from 
about the thirtieth year and seed freely 
every second or third season even in 


Scotland and Ireland, where the Field 


Elm rarely fruits well. The flowers 
come in March or April before the 


leaves, the little brown or reddish-pur- 


ple clusters being rather pretty upon 

the bare shoots and more loosely tufted 

than in the Field Elm. The seeds ma- 

ture in June and must be gathered at 

once, for the gentlest puff detaches the 

leafy green scales when fully ripe, and 

they drift away in all directions on their 

broad wings. They should be sown at 
once, for Elm seeds promptly lose their 
vitality,and in this consists the one care 
needed—that of watching seed sown in 
the open groundatmidsummer. Though 
the young Elms transplant as well as 
any trees, even to a considerable age, 
to secure the best results they should 
be planted early in such good soil as 
is often found on river-banks, in places 
too steep for good cultivation. In such 
1 the growth is luxuriant and the 
tions) of permanent beauty. The 
21m also roots easily from layers, 
ever the trailing branches touch 

the soil, and increase is also easy from 
the shoots which break from the trunk 
at the base of old trees. It was once a 
common practice to graft the Common 
Elm upon the Wych Elm, but no one 
seems to have had any clear idea of the 
advantage to be gained, and in this case 
experience seems to have proved its 


and the seedlings fit to plant more quick- 


futility. 
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The wood of the Wych Elm 
differs from that of the Field 
Elm and is in general inferior to it. It 
is less hard, less heavy, and less durable, 
witha coarser grain and much less heart- 
wood ofa paler colour. Though tough 
and springy and therefore less ready to 
splinter, itis more apt to split in the grain 
especially in drying, and for this reason 
is avoided by wheel- 
wrights for their best 
work, though sometimes 
used for wheelbarrows /\ _. 
and lighter carts, par- —_ y 

ticularly in escuand J, é 


Wood. 


a 


YAN 


FLOWERING SPRAY 


where the wood is abundant 
ness, elasticity, and straig 
it for many uses in carpentr 
ing, and for the lower parts 
Steamed it becomes increasingly supple, 
and is then used in boat-building. Cabi- 
net-makers find employment for the 
finer grains as veneer, especially the 
twisted and knotty trunks which when 
fully seasoned give richly streaked and 
coloured sections. As fuel the wood 
is poor, burning slowly and with little 
flame. In parts of Europe where herb- 
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age is scarce the leafy shoots are fed to 
cattle, while coarse ropes are made of 
the tough inner fibres of the bark. The 
quantity of timber in old trees is often 
large. Onementioned by Evelynas cut 
down in Staftordshire—once famous 
for its vast Wych Elms—yielded 97 


tons of timber; another, described by 


White of Selbourne, and which had 


previously lost its finest limb, gave 8 


full loads of sound timber. 

The origin of the name Wych Elm 
has been a matter of dispute, but Prior 
traces it to the use of this wood for 


making the massive chests—wyches, or 
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whycches—in which winter provisions 
were stored in olden times, 
and though a secondary 
meaning connecting it with 
folk-lore and protection 
from witches seems to have 
grown up around the old 
name, quotations from old 
authors prove this to have 
been itsearly use. Another 
old name, that of Witch- 
hazel, still retained by this 
tree in some country dis- 
tricts but now given to Hamamelis, 
arose from the similarity between the 
leaf of the Scotch Elm and that of the 


Common Hazel. 


rh is a tree which is not averse to 


n life, and we have seen some very 
fine trees of it, in both the natural and 
the drooping forms, in the London parks 
and suburban gardens. RUSTICUS, 


REFERENCES.—Evelyn’s Silva, vol. 1, p. 115 ; Loudon, 


| Arboretum, vol. 3, p. 1398 ; Selby, Forest Trees, Dalz 


Mouillefert, Essences Forestiére, p- 166; Mathieu, Flore 
Forestiére, p. 302; Laslett, Timber Trees, p- 159% 
Mathew, Naval Timber and Arboriculture, p. 50; and 
many notes in Woods and Forests. 
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(Continued from page 218.) 


growing them 1s in tubs stood in the 
open all summer, in pans of water ; they 
Hee, Clisaclistiinctamace, also) look fomctomene denier fetace 
Cagnas: known as the Fealiany walk, so long as the warm days last. 
Cannas, originated at Naples from C. Being sensitive to cold they should be 
Mdm. C) oxy crossed with C’. faccida taken inside early and givena little heat, 
—the wild plant of South Carolina. In and then go on blooming very finely 
this way arose the first of the Giant whereas in the open the flowers would 
Cannas sent out ten yearsago by Messrs. be cut to pieces by the autumn storms 
Dammann, aseries remarkable for great | even if they opened at all. Ifusedin the 
vigour and flowers 6 to 8 inches across. | _openairthe plants must haveample space 
Their partial failureinsome quartersled | and richsoil,and ifitis possible toprotect 
toadverse criticism, f reat flowers | the flowers from the fiercest of the sun 


proved flimsy and fleeting, scanty until | 
late in the season, and soon spoiled by 


wind, rain, or sun, ‘ the plants Te 
quire a long summer-and much sun- 


heat. They are thus less suited to gar- 
dens of the north of Europe th 
their beauty in a warm country or under 
glass 1 is NOW acknowledged and selec- 
tion and further crossing has improved — 
upon the plants first sent out. They | 
differ widely from the French race, with | 


¢ they” 


Jast longer, though to do well the 
pl reed all the sunlight they can 
get. These giant Cannas are easily win- 
tered, indeed their vigour is such that 


though sensitive as regards their flow- 


gh | 


ers and foliage, the rhizomes stand the 
winter in places where the Frenchkinds 


| _ perish—provided the summer is warm 


enough for them to become well estab- 
lished. A good many kinds have been 


-sentout byMessrs. Dammann,and others 


flowers composed of 6 broadly ended have come from America, where this 
petals, spreading flatlyand differentlyar- race does exceedingly well. "The greater 
ranged, and thefoliage stouter, broader, number bear mottled flowers, but good 
and so vigorous that 8 feet if no un- clear colours are not cance: As with 
usual height for the tallest kinds. The mat brids the plants are persistently 
flowers open intheeveningand are best. sterile as se ed-bearers, for though the 
on the morning of a still warm day, seed-pods swell they contain no germ; 
being apt to scorch as the sun gains | at ee same time the pollen is some- 
strength. Therearenevermanyblooms times fertile. The newer kinds give 
open at once but they maintain a MEM overs more freely and of greater 
cession, are excellent for distant effect, substance and good crosses have been 
and so A ae from other Cannas ee raised between these and certain of the 
a practised eye can at once detect the French Cannas; this has given an in- 
difference. Grownunder glassthe plants | termediate strain which promises to be 
thriveand force readily, and the flowers “more generally useful, though some- 
are rather better for cutting than in the | thing of its pe has been 
other race. One of the best ways of lost. : 
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Alemannia, foliage bluish-green, foliage-green touched with violet, and flowers 


Kinds. flowers scarlet broadly edged yel- 
low, very large and good under 


glass; America,bronzefoliageand crimson flow- 


ersoforangeanddullred; 4ustria,oneofthefirst 
kinds sent out, conspicuous for its clear yellow 
colour, good in pots ; Burdank, clear yellow in 


\ 
| 


the way of Austria ; Britannia,a bushy plant of | 


6 to 8 feet, flowers yellow blotched crimson; 
Burgundia, smaller leaves of grey-green with 


brown margins, yellow flowers shaped like a | 
Catleya, shaded and spotted with red ; Cam- | 
pania, 9 to 10 feet high, with immense leaves 
and yellow flowers paling towards the edges; | 
Edouard André, grows 8 feet, with dark f lage 


and much-branched heads of orange-scarlet ; 
Hermann Wendland, 5 to 6 feet and bust 
and yellow flowers in thick clusters and with 


a tendency to double; Jta/a, an old kind,wver 


green leaves and crimson-scarlet flowers of 
good substance ; La France, of bushy growth 
and dark foliage, flowers scarlet changing to 
orange-yellow ; Lourstana, a new American 


variety, flowers intense red, very large, the | 


darkest of this class, begins to bloom early ; 
Mrs. Kate Gray, also from America, of dwarf 
growth, coming from C. Mdm. Croxy crossed 
with Ita/ia. The flowers are more lasting and 


abundant than in most of this class, borne in commonly econ thomhone of twenty- 
solid heads of 20 to 30 and orange-scarlet in), 

five years ago, and though the love of 
such “‘specimens” has in great measure 
s passed away, there are indications that 
* the Ixora is coming back to favour 


through its value in decoration, though 


colour ; leaves ample and very stout, and rhi- 
zomes of distinct character. Pandor 
um growth and bushy, pointed 
streaked with green and verml 
streaked and specked with yellov 

very strong, reaching 8 feet, flo 
red paler towards the middle of the 
Pennsylvania, a good new kind from America, 
rich red flowers, lasting and of great size ; 
Pluto, dark leaves and flowers of deep orange 


and red; Prof. Treub, dark growths of 6 feet, 


petals ; | 


| 
| 
| 


of canary-yellow shaded orange. 
A few of the older giant Cannas are still 


| grown for their massive effect when grouped 
ers with pale yellow stripes ; 4ta/anta, grows | 
about 5 feet, with red-bordered leaves and flow- | 


upon sheltered lawns or beside water, where 
they reach a height of 8 to 10 feet in rich 
soil. Among these are 4uguste Ferrier, with 
fine green leaves suggesting a Banana in their 
luxuriance ; Senator Millaud, in which the 
leaves are dark, with clusters of red flowers ; 


and Madame “foanni Sallier, a good plant in 


foliage and in flowers. This was raised about 
I 5 years ago as a cross between C. /i/ifora and 
one of the Crozy hybrids, and like /i/fora it 
has no time of rest but is more or less active 
the year throughfwath the result that it blooms 


“at all s€asons and is 6ne of the best for winter 


is still one of the be 
strong, with scarlet flowersedged yellow; King 
Humbert, dwarf for this class, with brownish- | For 


| flowers, deep salmon-red in colour more or 


less bordered with yellow. For the open in 


summer and the com@@rvatory in winter, this 
kinds. Bs 


IXORA. 
any years these beautiful East- 
Indian shrubs have suffered neglect, 
though why this should be is not easy 
to understand, for few stove plants are 
more imposing than well-grown Ixoras, 
standing it may be 6 to 8 feet high and 
with upwards of two hundred of their 
heavy flower-trusses. Such plants were 


the smaller plants now in demand seem 
r beside the triumphs ofa generation 


since. Their beauty is however of a 
more useful kind, for while the trusses 


very erect, and red flowers striped salmon-red | will last for two or three weeks, in- 


andshading tolilac-roseat the base; R/ea,6 feet, | creasing in size and in depth of colour, 
dark leaves of metallic lustre and small flowers | 


of intense scarlet ; Roma, grey-green foliage | 


and yellow flowers shaded red; Srci/ia, flowers 


the neat outline of the plants and their 
small pots fit them for table and room 


chrome-yellow with salmon spots ; Suavia, decoration, where they show to adyan- 


IXORA 


tage under artificial light. Even when 
cut I have known the trusses to keep 
in perfect condition for eighteen days, 
and Ixora macrothyrsa (Duffir) yields 
heads of fully 16 inches across which 
preserve their beauty for nearly five 
weeks. Added to these merits are their 
easy cultureand the possibility of having 
them in flower at almost 
any season including mid- 
winter, while the certainty 
that much might be 


tific crossing should 
further stimulus to 


Iterest. 
The.best 
ixoras is Gom- 
posed of equal parts of loam 
and peat with a sprinkling of 
sand, and this mixture will 
do in all stages of growth, 
crumbling it more finely 
for small plants and using 
it rough for those of larger 
growth. Water should - 
given freely especially 1 
ive growing season, and 
plants never left to get dry, 
though they need far less in 
winter. Liquid manure may be added 
ance raclsnml rab serie ll. 
Tosecure shapely plants attention mu 
be given to stopping, every shoot being 
pinched at the same time and with due 
allowance for strong and weak growth 
as the case may be. Ifa plant has a 
few very strong shoots they should be 
cut two joints below all the others, and 
this will generally give a good result. 


Culture. 
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Abundant heat and light are essential, 
and an atmosphere well charged with 
moisture. Some air may be admitted 
in very hot weather, but the temperature 
must never fall below 56 to 60 degrees. 
When the flower-heads are about three- 
parts developed the plants should be 
removed toalightairy house or corridor, 


(Engraved for “ Flora.”) 

's. H. B. May’s Nursery, Edmonton. 

and for a few days to harden in this 
cooler atmosphere ; after this they will 
be sufficiently firm to serve with safety 
for all the purposes of indoor decora- 
tion. Thethree enemies of the Ixoraare 
mealy-bug, scale, and red-spider, all of 
which may be kept under if the plants 
are freely syringed two or three times 
a day. Especial care is needed as the 
flowers develop, for if attacked at this 
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stage it is well-nigh impossible to dis- inmost Ixoras. The flowers are not large, and 
lodge the pests from the dense clusters. | Come im clusters 2 to 4 inches across and of 


Cure b k deep orange colour flamed with crimson. 
uttings may be taken at any I. coccinea superba.—A form of one of the 


season and should consist of wild plants from Java, somewhat less vigorous 
three or four joints of healthy wood. than many of the garden varieties but desirable 
Tfthese be Cutabout hale an_inch below | 1omitsHmecolouc, Flowers of prcat substances 


. j ; 4, | with broad thick petals of a rich sal -red 
a joint and then split upward, it will a aeen 1C pe als OF a ricn Saimon-re 


greatly aid in rooting. When so pre- I. Dixiana.—Also a garden seedling, of 
pared they may be inserted somewhat vigorous growth, good constitution, and of 
thickly i ta iecoinch pots, put inawarm | the easiest culture. Flower-heads 4 to7 inches 


’ in diameter and deep yellow in colour deepen- 
case with good bottom heat, and kept. ing to orange-red. be ; 


wellwatered. As soonas wellrooted— — J. at ier oth r vigorous plant of gar- 
usually in about five weeks time 


Increase. 


tion, its fine colouy and the abundance of its 
rounded trusses (measuring 6 to 8 inchesacross) 
rendering it one o e finest of the group. 


- | Flowers a pry sal shading to crimson- 
Ixoras Duffii and Vestii are two‘kinds | scarlet in the tube. — 
itea.—A Sdistyyct plant in which the 


that need extra care, being somewhat ip. | 
Ry : Ree Se f leaves are of a paler green and the flowers of 
shy at rooting, which 1n their case often 4 clear yellow. Very freein flower, with trusses 


takes from ten to twelve weeks. measuring 4 to 6 inches across. 
About IOO species are known, but of. Vk macrothyrsa.—The great merit of this 
fe 30 Wane ciecnin Calavacion by ere aive fine plant is its enormous heads of flower of 


b if d or intense colour. To secure the best results this 
greater number are o Ses €N OT12IN. kind should be grown with a single stem from 


Asthere is muchsameness in thecolour cuttings taken in summer or early autumn. 
of many kinds, I shall recommend only These make fine plants of 3 to 4 feet high by 
fhe becmanchimostcisnine mon all pur- October of the following year—the month in 


which it appears at its best. The colour of 
poses. The few white kinds including | the flowers is a rich vermilion shaded with 


alba and Co/ez have flowers so fleeting crimson, and the bold smooth leaves are often 
and comparatively ineffeetiye as\to nearly a foot long. Syn. J. Duffr. 
possess no marketvalue. TI he mi ost dis I. Pilgrimi—One of the best in its con- 


had ae stitution, fine habit, and the freedom with 
tinct kinds NOW gTOwn are as#ol OWS: whichits bright orange-scarlet clusters, nearly 


Txoraacuminata.—A very distinctkind with 7 inches in diameter, are produced. It is a 
white flowers and powerfully scented, but like garden cross from Williamsu, itself a cross, and 


aa 


most of the white-flowered kinds this has little« that kind will succeed with less heat than 
to recommend it. The flowers are very short most other Lxoras. 

in the stem, of little substance, and fade so I. Prince of Orange.—A garden form of Ixora 
quickly that the plant is of value only for s¢ricta and a good companion to aurantiaca, 
collections. distinct in its rich orange-red colour. Growth 

I. amabilis.—A plant of vigorous growth, free and compact. 

compact, and with large trusses; colour a deep I. Westii.—A very distinct garden variety, 
salmon shaded with orange. with flowers of a charming shade of blush- 


I. aurantiaca.—A neat and pleasing kind in pink, becoming darker with age. A plant of 
which the foliage is considerably smaller than bold and distinct habit with large leaves. To 
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secure good flowers, only three growths should deed be stood in the open air through- 
be allowed to a plant in a five-inch pot. out the summer and will be better for 


I, Wilhamsu.—A_ plant coming near J. a 
Fraser? in size and habit, but distinct in its | all the sun that they can get, flowering 


pleasing shade of reddish-salmon. A general | freely early in the spring iam inter— 
favourite with market growers, for its good mediate house where the temperature 


constitution, vigour, and endurance in a lower does not fall much below wer in winter. 
temperature than is enjoyed by most other The ll A li | f 
ie G. A. BROWN. y will even do well ina house from 
es. | which frost is barely excluded, along 
STRELITZIA (Bird of Paradise with Azaleas, Camellias, and Agapan- 
Flower). thus, while on the Riviera the cold 
Hanpsome and distinct sub-tropical winter nights seldomdoanyharmunless 
plants in five species, allied to the Ban- | the plantsare exposed to keen white frost 
ana, the Canna,and gfe’ Trayelleg’s Tree early sunlight. Owing totheirgreat 
of Madagascar (Rademg/a), anc ony of roots, large pots are required 
them fine in leaf and i lants are to do well, and in these 
of large flowers of sjfigular beauty. The they may remain for yearswith anannual 
name Strelitzia wa by Sir oseph - top-dressing of rich soil. But they do 
Banks in honour of Queen Charlotte of best planted out under glass, growing 
Mecklemburg-Strelitz, wife of George rapidly when the thick fleshy roots have 
ITI., to whom the gardens at Kew owed ample space and are well nourished, for 
much in 1773, the year in which S¢re- the Strelitzias are gross feeders. 
litzia regine—the first-knownkind— = Currure.—Strelitzias thrive in soil, 
was introduced. The tall kinds are composed of turfy loam and decayed 
scarce,being suited only toa loftyhouse manure, with a little sand and ample 
where 20 feet or more of growth is not drainage to guard against stagnant 
out of place; or to the warmer parts moisture while the plants are bein 
of the south of Europe and Algeria, heavily watered during full growth. 
where good use is made of them in the This soil mixture should be prepared 


open air, as in the gardens at Monte somé while in advance, and, when once 
Carlo which have a magnificent growth | the plamf§ are well established, southern 
of Stre/itzia Mugustainthe partial shade | growersguge strong liquid manures in 


of old Olive trees. With us, however, thegrowing season and while the plants 
full-grown plants of these kinds are sel- areinflower. Duringautumnand winter 
dom seen save in botanical gard little water is needed, especially if the 
though young ones are sometimes used _ plants are grown cool. ‘They thrive in 
for summer-gardening in the warmest full sunlight and should have ventila- 
parts of the south and west. The stem- tion whenever possible. Though little 
less kinds such as Strelitzia regine are subject to insect pests the Strelitzias are 
better suited for general cultivation, sometimes attacked by scale, but this 
thriving in fairly cool housesof moderate | is easily removed by sponging with in- 


size. Established pot-plants may in- secticide. Increase is mostly by seed 
U 2 
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for the tall kinds and root-division for 
S.regine,S. parvifolia,and their forms. 
This division should follow flowering 
and requires care in disentangling the 
brittle roots, and gentle bottom-heat 
and careful watering until the plants are 
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appearance it is so like S. Augusta that for 
many years it passed as a form of it, differing 
only in the shape of the leaves, which are 
somewhat blunt at the base in this kind where- 
as they are heart-shaped in dugusta. It flow- 
ered in Europe for the first time in 1858 in 
the Botanic Gardens of St. Petersburg and its 


handsome fowers of blue and creamy-white 
proved it to be quite a distinct kind. In this 
they are largest of all, and suggestive in their 


againestablished. Even with every care 
it is often two or three years before the 
plants flower again with any freedom, 
after a disturbance of this kind. Seeds | 
should be sown singly in small pots after _ 
soaking for forty-eight hours in warm 
water; placedin moist bottom-heat ua 
der glass they germinate in three orfov 
weeks but at first grow rather sléwl 
This monograph by M. van& 
Heede of Lille, is translated (withso e 
additions) from the journal of the Na- 
tional Horticultural Society of France. 


S. Augusta.—A plant of noble aspect when 
well grown, reaching a height of fully 20 feet 
and rivalling the Banana in the amplitude of 
its leaves, 2 to 4 feet long and half as wide, 
upon stout stems of 4 to 6 feet. These are 
freely put forth all the way up by a tree-like 
trunk, the ower-spikes making their appear- 
ance in the lower leaf-axils and measuring 2 
to 3 feet in length upon a very short stem. 
The flowers are at first folded within a large 
canoe-shaped spathe a foot or more long, of 
deep purple colour, and often containin 
sweet transparent liquid whi oveet 
flowers. These are similat* in 
others of the genus, but are largeWanic 
white. The plant requires a warmer.temp 
ture than S. regina. It was found by Thun- 
berg near the Pisang River,*South Africa, | bugterfly in the act of alighting. Beside being 
and first flowered at Ghent in 1854. * larger they differ somewhat in shape from the 

S. Nicolai—A plant with luxuriant leaves flowers of S. Augusta, and are produced in 
spread fan-wise and a palm-like stem of fine succession over a long period. The green and 
form in large houses, where it has been known _ purplespathe isalso very large (12 to 18 inches) 
to reach a height of nearly 30 feet, proving and fills with a gummy fluid as the flowers 
the most vigorous of the family. It isscarce expand. The noble leaves are nearly 6 feet 
in this country but commoner upon the con- | long and over 2 feet wide, forming a leafy 
tinent, where it is so robust as to be used for crown of great beauty. The name Mico/ai was 
summer gardening in favoured places. In given in honour of Prince Nicholas of Russia. 


ne a 


YOUNG PLANT OF STRELITZIA NICOLAI. 


intly beautiful outline of somehuge tropical 
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S. parvifolia.—Though separated from S. 
regine this plant is identical with it in all save 
the form of its leaves, which are so small as to 
show little more than the stalks, though they 
vary insize and shape through several varieties. | 
Augustifolia is a form in which, though much 
smallerand narrower than in regina, the leaves 
are still fairly apparent. In parvifolia itself the | 
blade is so much reduced as to be only a few 
inches long and very narrow ; while parvifolia 
juncea is an extreme stage in which the leaf- 
blade is either entirely absent or reduced to a | 
tiny vestige at the tip of the long rush-like 
stems of 3 to 4 feet, visible when new growths 
are first thrown up but dropping as they become 
older. ‘These forms are all highly interesting, | 
require rather less heat than other kinds, and 
are of quaint effect when studded with flowers. » 

S. Quensont.— A very rare plant which flow- | 
ered many years ago in France, but of which 
nothing appears to have been heard of late | 
years. According to a description given in 
vol. 10 of the L//ustration Horticole, the plant is — 
of imposing stature and ample foliage, coming 
near Augusta and Nico/a/ in its general char- | 
acter but differing from them both in that from 
the top of a single stemlessspathethr 
ary spathes of ample dimensions 1 
appearance, developing in successio 


towards the base with rosy-violet, 
two segments of a fine sky-blue 

S. regine.—The best known 
ful kind, easily flowered, with 4 
of beauty, and of a size suited to 
and conservatories. ‘The plant is ste 
a handsome tuft of oval leaves stand 
5 feet high upon long stout stems, their ¢ 
a bluish or grey-green, with a smooth suMag 
and leathery texture. The trueseason of flower | 
is early spring, but a strong plant grown con- | 
stantly in one temperature is seldom out of | 
flower, the bloom often continuing through | 
several months though the number of flowers | 
at one time is not great. Under different treat- 
ment, as when grown in the open during sum- | 
mer and in a cool house at other times, the | 
season of beauty is shorter and more defined, | 
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old plants grownin this way sometimes making 
upwards of fifty spikes at once in March or 
April. Even plants in small pots seldom fail 
to flower, though the older and stouter the 
plant the finer is the display of orange and 
blue (or purple) flowers, so unlike any others 
in shape and structure as to have earned such 
fanciful names as Bird’s Tongue and Bird of 
Paradise Flower. The blooms last fresh for 
a long time even when cut, and the same 
sheath will keep on producing them for weeks. 
In South Africa the plants seed freely and the 
seeds are eaten by the Kaffirs. Under glass 
they bear seed if fertilised, the pollen being 
applied after the honey in the nectary has been 
removed and while the plant is maintained in 
a high temperature. A good many seedlings 
have been raised and several distinct varieties 
have resulted, among the best of which are:— 

A dwarf form raised in Franceand 


Varieties. : mee 
known as pumila or humilis from 


its dwarf habit, with a great number of leaves 


and flowers that are a little smaller and some- 
what palerin colour. Ovata differs fromregine 
in its more vigorous growth and flowers of a 
slightly different shape; the broad-bladed 


glaucous leaves often stand more than 6 feet 


_high. A Belgian seedling raised early in the 
| last century was named ruw¢i/ans from the bril- 
1, liance of its flowers in which the orange be- 
comes scarlet ; if still in existence, this plant 


This wild form of the 
to have also arisen under 


@iby clear yellow. The last named 
am seedling raised near Lille and still 
ae’town, where the original plant 
ined in the same hands for many 
arieties of minor interest are furinosa, 
in which the leaves are covered with a hand- 
some greyish bloom which, like that upon 
hothouse grapes, is removed at a touch ; and 


ears. 


prolifera, in which two spathes are produced 


upon the same stem, while the leaves are 
shorter in the blade and longer in the stem 
than in the common form. 
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SOME NEW NEPENTHES, WITH nes in the reer of its Sedna which, 

A COLOURED PLATE OF N./ from a broad base and a wide out 
SANDERIANA.* contract toanarrow waist. These singu- 
Turse quaintly beautiful plants of which | lar urns are about 5 inches long and of 
we have recently published a detailed stout leathery texture, with a smooth 
account (vol. 2, pp. 65 and r11) have | surface and no wings, and their colour 
of late received much attention from |a clear pale green varied only by the 
some of our leading botanists with a rose-coloured rim. The lid is rather 
view to a better understanding of their | small as compared with the mouth of 
complicated life-processes. Chemical the pitcher, evenly rounded, and well 
analysis hasshedconsiderablelightupon tilted upwards. A third new species, 
the function of the urns, and goes to | recently named and described by Mr. 
show that the fluid which they contain | W. B. Hemsley of Kew, is V. Macfar- 
undergoes important changes between | /avez from the Malay Peninsula, where 
the time of its first secretion and the | it is found growing at an elevation of 
withering of the mature pitcher. There 5,000 feet. Its pitchers are remarkable 
is still much to be cleared up in re- fortheir prominent honey-glands, min- 
searches so delicate and complicated, | gled with stiff bristly hairs upon the 
and which it is impossible to follow under-sideofthelid. Assooften happens 
under the best conditions—that of in Nepenthes the perfect pitchers are 
studying the plants in their wild state. of two sorts, those first formed being 
One of the firstauthorities upon Nepen- ith very narrow unfringed wings 
thes has undertaken in the near future and a aes narrow rim; while those 
to give our readers the results of this n the upper part of the plant 
work, so for the moment we content 


plate ofa newly-imported speCies, avith | st ch ag 12 inches from their base of 
notes upon such new kinds a san ube t the tip of the erect-stand- 
peared within recent . 4, lid, wih rims half an inch wide and 
This new kind has beet oll cted in| lids 2 imghes across, and beset with 
Sumatra for Mr. Sander of St | gfOn the under side. So far this 
after whom it is named. Itc seems to be unknown in this 
try, save in a dried state. 
~The already bewildering choice of 
liant in colouring and the plant hybrid Nepenthes has been added to 
compact growth. ‘The pitcher is shown | by various named seedlings, the most 
life-size, with broad boldly-fringed | important inthis country being Wepen- 
wings inet are more finely coloured | hes F. W. Moore, shown by Messrs. 
than the body of the pitcher itself. VV. | Veitch of Chelsea, and resulting from 
ventricosa, a second newly-imported | the same cross (JV. mixta x NV. Dickson- 
species from the Philippines i is remark- | sana) which gave the handsome new 


* From a drawing by H. G. Moon in the Nurseries, St. Albans. 
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kinds described on page 68 of volume the pitchersare paler thaninthatspecies, 
2, NV. Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer and witha wide undulating rim of greenish- 
N. picturata. The pitchersare rounded yellow faintly striped with red. The 
and globular, 5 to 6 inches in length wings are long and wide, undulating 
and green in colour, with narrow coarse- towards the base of the pitcher, and 
ly-fringed wings ana a wavyrimof deep fringed with long hairs set closely and 
red-brown colour. It received a first- often branched as in WV. Janata. Its 
class certificate from the Royal Horti-  vigoursuggests mixta rather than /Vor- 
cultural Society in October of last year. ¢hzana, which again is the prevailing 
Several new hybrids shown by Dr. Four- influence in V. Fournery, with its large 
nierofNeuilly havereceivedawardsfrom | red urns speckled with reddish-purple, 
the Horticultural Society of France,one and broad wings fringed with thickly- 
of which at least would appear to be a_ sethairs. The rim of the pitcher is very 
very interesting plant. Disappointed slightly waved and its ruddy surface 
in crossing JV. Worthiana and NV. Cur-_ streaked with dark brown. WV. Gauteri 
tist, which only gave againthe JV. mzxta_ only differs from the last in its darker 
and its form sazguinea obtained many and uniform red colour, the surface 
years previously by Messrs. Veitch, sparingly spotted with brown towards 
Northianawas then crossed with mzxta the neck, where the wide mouth is 
itself, and the seedlings trom this in- guarded bya blackish-brown rim. The 
breeding proved so varied that without fifth variety deemed worthy of a cer- 
such complete proofs their c on tificate was WV. Mercierz, with small 
origin could never have been sug a greenish urns lightly freckled with 
The most remarkable of these is JV. carmine in the lower part, these specks 
Marie- Louisiana, whose milky-white | soincreasing towards the neck as to ap- 
translucent pitchers are said More pear hi ‘ean irregular dark band. Wings 
nearly approach those of the famous JV. wide and | undulating ; rim narrow and 
Burbidgeiwith its pure-white crimson-_ greenish, fai tly striped with red; and 
speckled urns, than any other known lid also greenish, faintly speckled with 
kind. In this (na the white surface is carmine o ¢ upper surface. 
also faintly speckled with carmine, bat While eferring to WV. Northiana 
the pitchers would seemalmost colour- mention may be made of its fine form 
less save for the dark reddish- purple pulchra, well grown by M. Desloges of 
spots on the inside which show through» Chateau de Remilly, Ardennes, France. 
the semi-transparent tissues. The rim It 1s hore vigorous than the parent and 
of the pitcher is narrow and yellowish- remarkable in its rich crimson-shaded 
white lightly striped with red, as is also pitchers, among the most beautiful of 
the under side of the lid, whilethewings the genus. The rim is deeply folded 
are narrowand fringed with short hairs. back and finely striped with crimson on 
Others of this series more nearly golden-brown, while the ample lid 
approach WV. Northiana. In N.Simonei closely overhangs the mouth of the tube. 


to 
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LAPEYROUSIA. during several weeks. As an edging or 
Ir is always a gain to light upon plants border plant for light sandy soils no- 
that are beautiful and easily grown, and_ thing could be more beautiful, either 
in this little genus we have several which in full sunlight or partial shade, where 
have these merits and are new to most. the flowers come later but are rich in 
gardeners of the present day. They colour. In warm southern gardens, 
form a very pretty group of bulbous especially near the sea, the little bulbs 
plants from the Cape and south-tropical are quite hardy and come up year after 
Africa, embracing more than thirty year on dry gravelly banks or rock- 
kinds, of which perhaps only six or work,where they can growundisturbed. 
seven have been introduced, and these In winter a layer of litter or dry leaves, 
are now mostly forgotten. They are withatilted pane of glass over the whole, 
nearly allied to Freesia, with flowers is an added protection, and with this 
similar in structure, composed of six care they seldom fail to pass the winter. 
segments, three of whichare larger than In heavier ground they should be used 
the rest, and in many kinds they are ina prepared border and taken up after 
arranged upon the flower-stem in the flowering, and in this way may be kept 
same one-sided or zigzag way. They safely in a dry place till the following 
have the same narrow sword-shaped March. The season of flower varies a 
leat, but while the bulbs of Freesia are little with the time of planting and the 
cone-shaped those of Lapeyrousia are spot selected for them, for while bulbs 
oval or rounded and enclosed in a_ which have grown undisturbed or been 
matted tunic,and their flowers are vari- started early will often flower in June, 
ously paloured in blue or red, 1 to 2. others in colder places or when started 
inches across, and (save in one kind) | late zs. bloom in July or August. In 
without fragrance. They are named in this way one may have a succession of 
honour of Jean de la Peyrouse, a dis- | flowers in the open or under glass, for 
tinguished French voyager,One section | all the kinds grow well in pots and are 
distinguished by its scanty foliage (re- , very gay for the greenhouse during 
duced to one or two basakleaves only) | August and September, while nothing 
having been separated by some author) brighter could be used for the front line 
ities under the name Ovieda. kotea window-box than archain ot i, 
One of the most beautiful and quite crwenta. After flowering, if under glass, 
the most familiar of these pretty little | the water should be gradually withheld 
plants is Lapeyrousia cruenta, better as the leaves wither,and the bulbs taken 
known as Anomatheca, a dainty little , up or put to rest completely by the end 
plant in which the flowers are nearly | of October. Seed ripens readily, and, if 
an inch across and of a soft brilliant sownearlyand grown on in gentle fe 
carmine touched with darker blotches, the seedlings will flower the same au- 
carried upon tough little stems of about -tumn, though with crwenza the bulbs 
6 inches and succeeding one another | are so cheapand increase so rapidly that 
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this trouble is hardly necessary. After 


cruenta, L. junceaand L. grandifiora 
are the best known, the last a very— 
handsome plant fully as fine in colour 
some | 
of the Dutch houses, and doubtless to | 
be had also through our own trade_ 


as cruenta and now offered by 


firms. The following species have been 
in cultivation <— 

L. compressa.—An old kind from the Cape, 
with broad blunt leaves of greyish-green colour 
and curled at the edges, and spikes of bluish- 
purple flowers in September upon 
branching stems of g inches. Syn. 
L. anceps. 

L. corymbosa.—Another very old 
kind now almost unknown spite of 
its fine blue flowers an inch across, 
with a starry white patch prettily 
outlined in black just at the throat. 
These flowers appear in June as a 3 
compact flat cluster on stems of 6 to 
10 inches, the foliage consisting of a solitary 
sword-shaped leaf. Syn. Anomatheca ovieda. 

L. cruenta.—The best known of the group, 
under itsold name of Anomathecacruenta. Leaf 
narrow and erect, 6 to g inches high; flowers 
soft bright crimson with darker blotches. 

L. fissifolia.—An old plant now very scarce, 
coming near corymbosa but with rosy or violet 
flowers, very narrow in the tube, and 2 inches 
long. ‘The leaves measure about 6 inches, 
tapering finely, and, unlike others of the 
genus, the flowers are fragrant. 

L. grandifiora.— A new species brought from 
Delagoa Bay, with a long season of beauty, 
and flowering finely in the open air during 
late summer. Flowers 2 inches across in sprays 
of four to ten, bright red in colour with darker 
spots at the base of each of the three smaller 
segments, and rosy-white inthe throat. Leaves 

rasslike, 6 to 12 inches long, and small round- 
ed bulbs spreading by means of stolons. Com- 
ing from a warmer part of S. Africa, this 
species is somewhat tender and should be win- 
tered in a greenhouse or frame. 

L. juncea.—A plant with a habit so like a 
Gladiolus as to have been classed with them 
as G. gunceus. It is profuse in its bright pink 
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or pale red flowers, with darker spots at sate 
base of the segments. Leaf strap-shaped and 
very narrow. An old kind brought from the 
Cape in 1791, and now rare, though fully 
hardy in southern gardens. 

L. rosea.—Fine rosy flowers with a richly 
glowing centre, appearing in early summer. 
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FLOWER-SPRAY OF THE VRANJA QUINCE. 
(Engraved for “ Flora.’’) 


™ 


THE NEW SERVIAN QUINCES. 
We are pleased to give some further 
account of these new fruits, briefly no- 
ticed on page 380 of our second volume. 
These giant Quinces have been grown 
for generations amid the Balkan Moun- 
tains in their native districts of Lesco- 
vac and Vranja, but only of late have 
their merits become known to the outer 
world. Both of these kinds are now 
growing and have fruited with Mr. 
Chambers of Grayswood Hill, Hasle- 


mere, who believes that they will prove 
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exceedingly useful when fully estab- | the fruit is of refined flavour, with a 
lished. In the part of Serviafrom which | soft downy skin, and of a deciticd apple- 


these trees have come the winter is far _ 


more severe than with us, and ee 


proved hardiness in cold inland dis- 
tricts of the north of France and central 
Germany should reassure any who from | 
doubtsas totheir resistance have shrunk | 
from planting these southern Quinces. 


Writing from Nancy, M. Lemoine tells | 


us that with him both kinds do well, 
growing strongly and yielding large 
fruits which ripen fully and are distinct 
from other kinds, being more suggestive 
of an Apple, iad so much more fruity 
than is common with Quinces as to 
be not unpleasant even when raw. 
The Bereczki or Vranja Quince, the 
flowers of which are shown in our en- 
geraving, is a tree of strong growth with 
erect habit and large leaves, and begins 
to yield while quite small. The fruits 
are very large and long in shape, re- 
markable for their clear shining skin, 
delightful fragrance, and fine golden 
colour. The flesh is said to be softer 
than in most Quinces, juicy, and of fine | 
flavour, yieldinga great quantity of good | 
jelly though this leaves something to 


Last spring the Vranja Quince failed 
to set its flowers at Grayswood, but it 
ripened several fruits in the previous 
autumn. It is also grown at Kew, 
but so far has not fruited there. 

The Lescovac Quince, named after 
the Servian town of that name, is now. 
ripening its fruit in Surrey. It is a tree 


of strong growth also, but more spread-_ | 


ing in its habit, ae smal] and very — 
dark green leaves. Though very large 


shape. Though perhaps less juicy, it 1s 
even better than the Vranja for marma- 
lade and preserve, its jelly coming very 
clear and of fine colour. Re 


SARRACENIAS IN AMERICA. 
Mr. F. W. Burbidge sends us the following 


note as to these strangely interesting plants, 
from the pen of Prof. Macfarlane, the first 
American authority upon Sarracenia :— 
The literature in regard to American Sarra- 
cenias is not abundant, and the only man so far 


as I am aware, who has done anything impor- 


tant in the way of hybridising is Mr. Oliver, 
who, while inthe Washington Botanic Garden, 
raisednumerous hybrids between the different 
species, one or two of which I have received 
from him, including the cross we know under 
the name of S. Court. There is interesting 
matter concerning Sarracenia in Bailey’s Cy- 
clopedia of American Horticulture. 

In respect of Sarracenias I am glad to say 
that my trip has been most successful. I have 
been able to locate §. Catesbe@1, which often 
occurs in enormous quantity and apparently 
wholly west of the Alabama River. In one 
region, near Ocea Springs, a continuous 
growth of it extended for about 7 miles, truly 
a wonderful sight. I have also got many new 
localities for the other new species, but most 
remarkable of all was the growth of 8. Drum- 
mondu between Mobile and Flomaton, great 


_miasses of it intermixed with equal quantities 
be desired in clearness and in colour. , 


of S. psittacina, and occasionally S. flava, S. 
rubra, and a probable new Drosera, covering 
_ thousands of acres. Herealso I secured numer- 
ous hybrids between S. Drummondi and S. 


flava, magnificent stately plants, examples of 
~which we now have in cultivation. 


At ano- 
ther spot in north central Florida, we found 
many hybrids between S. purpurea andS. flava, 
quite resembling the artificial hybrid already 
known between these. I renewed my acquaint- 
ance also with some of the rich localities for 

S. flava, particularly that near Summerville, 
_ South Carolina, where masses of it extend for 
miles, dotting the Savannahs with great clumps 
of the pale greenish-yellow upright pitchers. 
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THE FORESTS OF THE ALPS 
OF DAUPHINY. 

THE mountains nearest to Lyons are 

those of Dauphiny, lying in the direc- 


tion of Grenoble, and are met even 


before the town is reached, as grand 


ridges of limestone rocks rising to a 
height of 6,000 feet, continuing the 
Alps of Jura,and embracing such resorts 
as the Grande Chartreuse, the Goulets, 
and Pont-en-Royans. Over against 
this first crest of the Alps, upon the 
far side of the Valley of Graisivaudan, 
where the Isére rushes foaming ota 
its rock-bound course in Tarentaise 
and Maurienne, stand the huge granite 
masses of Belledonne, Taillefer,and Les 
Sept Saux, which rise to nearly 10,000 
feet and carry the first alpine glaciers. 


The forests at the foot or covering | 


the flanks of these mountainsare formed 
of various kinds of trees. 
Oaks (Quercus pedunculatus and sesst/i- 
fora) form extensive woods in the val- 
leys and upon the lower slopes. Both 
diminish rapidly in growth as they 
ascend, until the last Oaks, at a height | 
of some 4,500 feet, are ie stunted © 
bushes. The Beechwi is plentiful upon 


The common | 
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sais is the Se teen ites mixed 
with Oaks, is found in considerable 
quantity, its wood yielding the best of 
fuel, while upon the lighter granitic 
Soils the Chestnut grows in open grassy 
spots. The Walnut is found princi- 
pally as a cultivated tree up to nearly 
3,000 feet. The great Maples (Acer 
platanoides,pseudo-Platanus, and opil1- 


_folium) are seen here and there up to 


about 3,600 feet. ‘The woods are 
adorned in spring and autumn by the 
flowers and berries of the Mountain 
Ashi the White Beam Tree, and’ its 


cally Pyrus scandica. These three forms 


ot Pyrus extend beyond the tree-limit, 
maintaining their growth as low shrubs, 
mingling with the rosy flower-clusters 
and large crimson fruits of the Bastard 
Quince (Pyrus Chamemespilus), Alnus 
viridis, and the mountain Rhododen- 
drons and Cotoneasters. 

Two sorts of Conifers only—the Sil- 
ver Fir and the Norway Spruce—form 
forests like those of Vercors and the 


| mountains of Allevard——the last refuge 


of bearsin France. The Norway Spruce 
is plentiful in the forests of the Grande 
Chartreuse and Savoy, whereas the 


the slopes facing north, either by itself Pines covering Chaurousse, Taillefer, 


in dense forests, or mingled pictur- 
esquely with the Pine Trees. Other 
forest trees commonly found with the 
Oak and the Beech are the Ash, the 
Mountain Elm, the Limes (T7/a platy- 
phyllos, parvifolia, and intermedia), 
the last a cross between the two first ; 
the Birch, the Alder (4/nus g/utinosa 
and zucana), which follow the alluvial 
soil beside the mountain torrents, along 


with Poplars and Willows. Of smaller 


and Belledonne are mostly the silver 
Fir. Next in importance is the Scotch 
Fir, which occurs in isolated groups 
and masses here and there upon the 
poorand sandy soils of the lower slopes, 
but poor as compared with those of 
Scotland and of Riga, which are now 
used in all the newer plantations, for 
their superior growth and stature. ‘The 
Larch is also found singly or in isolated 
groups, with the Swiss Stone Pine and 
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the Mountain Pine in like propor- 
tion. 

The scene changes, however, if, leav- 
ing the Valley of Graisivaudan, we 
follow the Romanche towards the 
south-eastasfaras LaGrave. By degrees 
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as are many Pine trees—it abounds in 


the Beech, and the Scotch and Spruce | 
Firs, give place first to the Larch, 


which prevails in the forest of Fréaux 
before reaching La Grave. During 
summer this forest clothes with its 
lovely tender green the rocky slopes 
from the bottom of the valley and the 
banks of the Romanche to the brink 
of the great Glacier de Mont de Laus, 
which caps the mountain and dissolves 
in cascades and fierce torrents, rush- 
ing headlong by every valley, clothed 
throughout with forest trees. But it 
is during September and October,when 
the first chills fall from the icy heights, 
that one should see the variations of 
colour through which this vast belt of 
vegetation passes, from the glowing 
copper and gleaming crimsons of the 
upper slopes to the unchanged green 


of the lower levels. The panorama 1s 
as one vast palette upon which autumn > 


has lavished all her colours. 


On leaving the forest of Fréaux the 


Silver Fir and the Spruce become 
rarer, their place being taken by the 
Larch, which, upon the far side of the 
Col du Eautaret, as one “descends the 
banks of the Gruisane,is mingled with 
Pinus uncinata, This gains in import- 
ance until its true home is reached in 
the Valley of the Durance. It forms 
a tall straight stem with a close rising 
crown of verdure, and its timber is 


much valued. Greedy of sunlight— 


this sunny corner of the Alps, and with 
it appear various sun-loving shrubs 
in the Savin Prunus brigantiaca and 
others characteristic at once of alpine 
and southern vegetation. The Valley 
of Ubaye, branching from that of the 
Durance towards the south-east, ex- 
tends to the Maritime Alps and the 
frontier of Italy. Amid these arid 
heights, unfavourable to the growth of 
grass or grain crops, the peasants are 
forced to seek food for their flocks in 
the forests. Early in the autumn the 
branches of the Willows, Poplars, Elms, 
Ash, and Hornbeam, are cut with their 
foliage and dried to serve as fodder dur- 
ing winter. This, beside weakening the 
trees, destroys the seed which would 
renew them, with the result that little 
by little all growth perish. A country 
formerly rich has been ruined by a long 
series of wars during the Middle Ages 
and the subsequent improvidence of 
the people. Once destroyed, these 
natural riches are slow to return, spite 
of the efforts made towards replant- 
ing by the forest administration, and 
much that has been done to check 
loss and ravage by the mountain tor- 
rents. 

The Ubaye flows in a narrow valley 
between mountains of an average height 
of 10,000 feet. The vine covers the 
sunniest slopes to a height of 3,000 
feet, and the Oak is found up to 4,600 
feet, but at that height only as low, 
isolated tufts in the most sheltered 
corners. On mounting the Ubaye the 
first important forests are those at 
Lauzet (2,900 feet), where the slopes 
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WRANOR 


MOUNTAIN FORESTS OF THE SOUTH: OF FRANCE, 
facing south areclothed withthe Scotch | colder lands turned to the north. It 


Fir, while the Larch, the Spruce, and_ is only on passing the limit of 5,400 
the Silver Fir hold their own upon the | feet that the trees mingle, regardless of 


bo 
oe) 
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aspect, reaching thence to a height of | attended in its turn by the Mountain 
7500 feet as low brushwood, which | Pine, growing in sparser woods than 
1S closely cropped each autumn, and > 


in its stunted growth imparts a strange 
character tothelandscape. The Larch, 
forming fully nine-tenths of this wood- 
land, is cut each year from base to 
summit, shooting again from the trunk 


its kindred, and much mixed with 


Larch in the valley of the Durance and 


its tributaries of the High Alps. Lastly, 


in the southern part of this region, 
'where the mountains merge into Pro- 


each summer in short branches of even | 


length from top to bottom, giving the 
trees the singular appearance of a ver- 


dant pillar crowned at the top with a_ 


few natural branches. For the beauty 
and size of its trees the finest forest of 
Larches is that of Lauzon, crowning 


the gorges of the Reisolle over against | 


the village of Saint-Paul-de-Vars. 
Other forests but little inferior are 
those of Saint-Vincent, of Lavercy, of 


vence with its sunny skies and genial 
breezes, the Alpine Stone Pine covers 
a considerable area between 6,500 and 
8,000 feet. A like succession is to be 
found when passing from the Bernese 
Oberland to Southern Valais ; and to 
further strengthen the resemblance, the 
Beech is superseded as completely in 
the one case as in the other, disappear- 


ing suddenly, and that far below the 


Gimette, of Gache, and especially of | 
Lauzet, with its crowning belt of beauti-_ 


ful Swiss Stone Pine. This tree (Pimms 
cembra), hardier than the Larch, grows 
to the extreme of the tree-limit, forming 
the first forest belt below the snow- 
line. Unhappily its growth is very 
slow, and being subject to the inroads 
of man from the valleys, and storm and 
avalanche fromabove, its extentis yearly 


diminishing. It will be long indeed 


before new plantations, however cared 
for, can restore the rare beauty which 
is thus being lost. 

In our rapid survey of the Alps 
from north-west to south-east we have 


elevation at whichit normally prospers. 
M. Christ considers that its disappear- 
ance in the Valais is due to the dryness 
of the atmosphere, and no doubt the 
same cause operates on the French 
side, in the valleys of La Blanche, La 
Bleone, and those of the Verdon and 
the Var. With the Beech there also 


_disappear—again as in the Valais—all 


trace of the Holly and the Laburnum. 

Ye mountain fastnesses, I hail with 
reverence and with love thy sombre 
mantles of Pine forest, thy varying 
robes of dusky Beech anal tender Larch, 


thy cloistered vistas of stately aot 


seen how various trees succeed one. 
another according to prevailing condi- | 


tions. 


First the Oak, followed upon 


and dim arches of waving green. I 
delight to lose myself in those verdant 
labyrinths, inhaling the pure air of their 
mountain retreat,and awed by the calm 
stillness that reigns in those green soli- 
tudes, unbroken save when the myriad 


higher ground by the Beech, the Silver | branches are stirred with vague mur- 
Fir, and the Spruce as the prevailing | murs which seem to whisper of the sea. 


trees.; 


close at hand follows the Larch, | 


Lyon. | FRANCISQUE MOREL. 
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THE NEW GARDEN AT BUCK- 
INGHAM PALACE. 
THose interested in garden design and 
the 1 improvement of London have now 
had an opportunity of judging the effect 
of this new garden during the present 
flower season, and will perhaps have seen 
reason to think that it was a mistake 
to mutilate the park for the sake of ex- 
tending the excessive area devoted to 
the bedding out of tender plants in the 
London parks. We have enough in the 
Regent’s and Hyde parks, without an 
even less interesting spread of the same 
thinginfront ofthe palace. Itwas surely 
an insufhcient reason for cutting off a 
piece of the park. Itwas easy to get the 
space necessary for the road without 
stealing away some of the charms of the 
park. The flower- gardening can be 
mended or changed ; the 1 injury to the 
parkcannot. Thelake now jamsagainst 
ahigh terrace walllike a canal toa quay, 
and the way around the water is cut off. 
What is to become of the parks, if in 
the course of “improvements” design- 
ers are at liberty to take slices from 
their precious areas? The road is a 
great improvement, but it could have 
been made without spoiling the beauty 
of the park or limiting its area. ‘There 


is a poor little terrace where no terrace 
was needed, which cuts off the view 
eastwards ; but the men who plan such 
things do not consider views. 

A wide walk has been cut across 
the Green Park, which has not been 
done without injuring the park, while 
the road up Constitution Hill hollow, 
dark, and fortified by hideous rails, is 
left in all its ugliness. Thetrees to form 
a shade avenue are already there. The 
grass slipagainst the palace garden wall 
is useless and should be thrown into 
the roadway, and the railing on the 
opposite side either pushed back or 
removed. This could have been done 
without limiting the area of the park, 
and a much better effect secured than 
by the bald road which now cuts the 
Green Park in two. 

Heisacourageous man whosuggests 
the formation of a new society in the 
presence of the many that exist, but 
there might well be an association for 
protecting the parks, as it is clear we 
have not only to guard against railway 
and other projectors but also against 
the acts of those who are commissioned 
to make improvements in them. 

London is a city of wasted oppor- 


tunity for improvements. It would be 
x 
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easy to open up views and connect 
squares and parks in more airy ways, 
and to simplify, and at the same time 
dignify, many parts of the city and 
suburbs. The great outer parks should 
be connected by broad-planted roads : 
Hampstead Heath and Regent’s Park 
with Victoria Park ; fine squares like 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields made accessible 
and brought into view from the main 
points near, and such preciousand inter- 
esting possessions as the Londondocks. 
That dismal broad walk in the Regent’s 
Park, with its lines of a mean kind of 
Elm, should be made a broad airy way 
with stately trees on each side. This 
it might be made without lessening the 
green area of the park, and the avenue 
should be continued through Park 
Square and thecrescent; the view which 
would result would be worth the sacri- 


fice of the privacy of these enclosures. | 


The gardening of all these squares is 


some day changed. It can never be so 
as long as it is controlled by men who 
are not well-trained gardeners. Let 
anyone who cares about garden-design 
see the hideous stone walls placed lately 
around the islands in Victoria Park by 
the County Council, as well as those 
ugly and useless ‘“‘rockeries” made of 
the refuse of brickyards in Dulwich 
Park and the Thames embankment 
gardens. It is a disgrace to the name 
of garden design, and there are many 
other instances of the most ignorant 
practice in the parks under their con- 
trol. 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, one of the 
finest of London squares, they have 


lately put a ring of the common varie- 
gated Privet all round—the most 
stupid thing that could be done by the 
most ignorant of jobbing gardeners. 
GORDONIA. 

In this group are autumn-flowering 
shrubs of great beauty, yet so rare as to 
bealmost unknown in our gardens and, 
in the case of G. pudescens apparently 
extinct as a wild tree, seeing that since 
1790 its home in Georgia has been 


scoured in vain for specimens. The 


genus consists of ten or more species, 
of which two are fairly hardy and come 
from the Southern United States ; the 
rest belong to the warmer parts of Asia, 
forming another branch of the great 
Tea-tribeto which Stuartiaand Camellia 


also belong. This relationship is trace- 


able in the tea-like fragrance which has 
at times caused the leaves of Gordonias 
to be used as a substitute for tea. Per- 


haps not more than four or five kinds 
disgraceful, and will, it isto be hoped, be | 


have been in cultivation, and it isdoubt- 
ful whether even these are now to be 
found in gardens, this being due to 
their short life and difficult increase. 
The hardier kinds, with which we are 
mainly concerned, will grow with some 
coaxing in sheltered places of the south, 
particularly along the coast, Gordonia 
Lasianthus having bloomed thisautumn 
with Messrs. Gauntlett of Redruth. In 
Loudon’stime plants were growing here 
and there in the Thames valley, but 
they are become so rare that the collec- 
tions containing Gordonias could prob- 
ably be counted on the fingers. 
‘These outdoor kinds come from the 
Pine-barrens—a region of sand, broken 
by scanty peat-bogs in moist and shel- 
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tered hollows, and where these peat- 
layers have accumulated grow dense 
thickets of Gordonia Lasianthus,known 
in America as the Loblolly Bay, their 
myriad flowers from July to September 
making a display of surpassing beauty. 
In these wilds the Gordonia rises to a 
height of 70 feet or more in rich soil, 
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GORDONIA ANOMALA. 


with every intermediate stage of growth 


to that of a low shrub. The long dark 


seeds readily germinate. ‘These Bay- 
swamps often cover hundreds of acres, 
and the tree is found throughout the 
marshy tracts bordering the Atlantic 
coast from S. Virginia to Florida, and 
thence in decreasing quantity along the 
shores of the Gulf States to the valley 
of the Mississippi. ‘The second hardy 
kind, G. pubescens, was found 
under similar conditions on 
the banks of the Altamaha 
River by Bartram in 1770, 
but as has been said, no fresh 
find has taken place for well 
over a century, and the one 
original tree planted by the 
botanist at Philadelphia has 
recently died. All existing 
specimens of Gordonia pub- 
escensare said to have sprung 
from this tree. 

The great bar to 
successful culture, 
even in the warmer parts of 
England, is the failure of the 
Gordoniasto ripen thewood, 
which is mainly produced in 
autumn. Not only are the 
flowers fewer as a conse- 
quence, but the softer parts 


Culture. 


_of the shoots are apt to be cut back by 


roots never strike deep but run a long | 


distance beneath the thin peaty layers, 
to where they can dip into the standing 
pools lying at the bottom of these cup- 
like depressions. The trees are thus not 
only sheltered from prevailing winds, 
but the ground surface is often thick 
with mosses which keeps the soil even! 

moist and cool,and in which the falling 


frost, and where this lossis repeated fail- 
ure must ensue. Even in the Southern 
States, with an ardent sun and a fine 
autumn, the tips of the shoots are fre- 
quently lost in a severe winter, for the 

grow until the frost is upon themand the 
unripened parts perishasaresult. There, 
however, it acts only as a salutary prun- 
ing and passes almost unnoticed, but 
in this country the loss 1s greater, in pro- 
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portion as the growths are less ripened. 
With us therefore the shady places often 
advocated for America should be ex- 
changed for sunny and sheltered spots, 
with a constantly moist soil composed 
of sandy peat or leaf-soil, and at the 
same time perfect drainage. It is not 
easy to find these conditions, and in 
this lies the dificulty found in grow- 
ing the Gordonias. They seem to need 
the protectionand the reflected warmth 
of a wall, and yet the dryness of such 
a position is against them. But admit- 
ting the difficulty, their leaves and flow- 
ers are so handsome that the trouble 
involved in suiting them 1s well repaid 
by the rich beauty which places these 
among the most charming of flower- 
ing trees. In all the introduced kinds 
the flowers are white or creamy-white, 
with a marked general resemblance, so 
that, while our engraving shows one of 
the tender species, it well suggests the 
peculiar charm of the Gordonias as a 
whole. The name Gordonia was given 
in honour of Alexander Gordon, a friend 
of the botanist by whom the group was 
founded. The following species have 
been introduced :— 


G. anomala.—A tender evergreen shrub 
from Hong-Kong, where it abounds in the 
woods of the Happy Valley. Planted out in 
peat soil under glass, the shrub reaches a large 
size and blooms from an early stage, with pure 
white flowers 2 to 3 inches acrosscoming from 
November. Leaf dark green and glossy, 3 to 
6 inches long. Syns. Camellia axillaris, and 
Polyspora axillaris. 


G. grandis.—Another tender kind requiring 
greenhouse treatment and handsome when 
well-grown. ‘The flowers, creamy-white, of 
5 large petals united at the base, unfold during 
spring; the leaves are thick and glossy, ap- 


proaching those of thecommon Laurelin shape 
and texture. A plant of this is growing in 
the open air at Trewidden, Cornwall. 


G. Lastanthus.—Loblolly Bay. A shrub 
rarely exceeding ro or 12 feet in Europe but 
a tree of the second size in its own country, 
where at maturity the trunk shows a diameter 
of 20 inches and a height of 60 to 70 feet. 
It is of very erect growth, even the side 
branches striking upwards as a close pyramid 
in young trees, though with age they become 
more spreading. While taller and more vigor- 
ous than pubescens it is rather more tender, 
perhaps because more nearly evergreen than 
that kind, though apt to lose its leaves in a 
severe winter. It differs from it in its rather 
smaller and more fragrant flowers, carried on 
long stems, whereas in pubescens they are almost 
stemless. The handsome leaves are thick and 
glossy, dark-green, 4 to 6 inches long, and 
oval in shape, narrowing gradually to the 
base. Before falling they pass through phases 
of gold, crimson, and purple, rarely seen in 
evergreens, and while the effect is broken by 
the deep green of younger leaves, it is often 
sufficiently pronounced to be an added charm 
in winter and early spring. The flowers follow 
one another as a long succession from July to 
September, the broad-cupped petals finely con- 
trasted with the ring of yellow stamens. 


G. pubescens.—This shrub is very like the 
last in general effect, but loses its leaves in 
winter and is a smaller tree, rarely much 
above 20 feet high in its own land, and with 
us hardly above the size of a low dense shrub 
of 4 to 6 feet. It may be known from the 
other American Gordonia by its thinner leaves 
covered beneath with pale down ; the shorter 
stems of its more or less hairy flowers ; and 
the thin smooth bark of its main stems. The 
sweet-smelling flowers are 3 or more inches 
across, and in the States appear in unbroken 
profusion from early in August, but with us 
they are rarely seen much before September, 
and beginning late they are less abundant. 
The leaves turn a vivid scarlet and fall off in 
autumn. From the place of its discovery this 
kind is sometimes known as G. 4/tamaha, and 
was at first called Franklinia after the famous 
Dr. Franklin. B; 
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GUNNERA. 
Or all plants grown in the open air in 
our varied climate these are the most 
singularly distinct. Their appearance 
indeed is so different from that of all 
ordinary vegetation that in some cases 
they do not seem to harmonise with it, 
but they have a singular attraction for 
many growers. ‘There are about a 
dozen species, varying from gigantic 
herbs in which a horse and his rider 
might stand concealed, to tiny creep- 
ing plants which in moist places of the 
southern hemisphere cover the ground 


with a dense carpet. While most abun- | 


dantinSouthA mericaandNewZealand, 
they occur in regions as far apart as 
SouthAfrica, A byssinia, Java, Tasmania, 
and Hawai. Seven or eight species have 
been introduced, but of these some are 
dwarf kinds seldom seen save in collec- 
tions, the Giant Rhubarbs-—G. chilensis 
and G. manicata—being those with 
which gardens are adorned. 

It is in the moist parts of Ireland, 
the south-west of England, and the 
Channel Islands, that these fine plants 
are best seen. They thrive in light rich 
soil, well manured and well drained, 
and attain their full size in places beside 
water where the ground is moist. The 
will also grow well in rich soil of a drier 
character, but without their waterside 
luxuriance. There must be shelterfrom 
rough winds, or the great leaves are 
spoiled before their time; good drainage 
is also important, for where Gunneras 
fail it mostly comes from the stagnation 
due to a cold sub-soil. Several years 
elapse before the plants show their char- 
acter, though when the ground is dug 


and well manured to a depth of several 
feet » growth i is rapid, particularly if the 
| plant j is well protected during winter 


by a layer of dry Beech leaves, with the 
cut leaves of the plants laid over all as 
a thatch. The covering may be removed 
at the end of March, butalightwrapping 
should still be kept at hand to guard 
against late frosts which cripple the 
plant at the outset. The first leaves 
are often the finest (especially if the 
plant is given a dressing of ammonia 
on starting) and their injury means a 
serious check to the plant. A dressing 
of cow-manure and frequent waterings 
with liquid manure wonderfully in- 
creases the size of the leaves; as much 
as three cart-loads of manure is some- 
times given to a single large plant at 
one dressing. ‘The massive flower-spikes 
are more curious than beautiful and 
many gardeners remove them as fast as 
they come to save the crowns from ex- 
haustion. Increase may be by division 
and by seeds, which ripenfreely enough 
inthiscountry though the young plants 
grow slowly at first. It is well to have 
a spare plant or two coming on, for in 
certain soils the Gunnera exhausts itself 
rapidly and dies away soon after reach- 
ing maturity. This is best provided for 
by planting groups of three in soils of 
this nature, the distant effect being still 
that of a single crown. Seedlings of 
both these Giant Rhubarbs vary some- 
what in character, size and shape of 
leaf, etc., and to this is due the two or 
three varieties of G. chz/ensis now found 
in gardens. If young plants of the two 
kinds were compared the choice would 


be for chz/ensis, which is at first neater 
X 2 
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and more interesting than manicata 
and thrives better in dry soils. 
mature masses of G. mawuzicata are far 


more imposing, and in a moist climate | 


with a long season of growth, the ulti- 
mate comparison is all in its favour. It 
is also somewhat hardier, thriving as 


protection. A long season is a ereat 
gain to the plants, which need time to 


But | 


mature their crowns before the winter | 
begins, and as they grow best in low | 


damp spots, this is not easy in places ex- 
posed to early and late frosts. Upon the 


Continent, where the winteris often too | : 
| sometimes 3 to 4 feet long and as much round, 


_while heads weighing 30 lbs. and 5 to 6 feet 
they are sometimes grown in tubs and 


brought under glass, where they keep > 


severe for them to stand in the open, 


their leaves all winter ; but with us they 
die away in the autumn, though the 


stout conical flower stems often con-_ 


tinue far into the winter. The name 
Gunnera is in honour of J. E. Gunner, 


a Scandinavian cleric and botanist of 


the eighteenth century. 

Gunnera arenaria.—A little plant from the 
sandy coasts of New Zealand, growing in low 
tufts of fleshy leaves about an inch long, with 
toothed edges. The flowers are inconspicuous 
and give place to little spikesof crimson berries. 

G. brephogea—A plant known only as a 
chance seedling, brought from Columbia on 


the roots of an imported Orchid. It is distinct | 


and handsome, with broad, rough leaves upon 
long down-covered stems, springing from a 
dense crown of red scales. The stems and the 
unfolding leaves are at first violet, changing 
to reddish-brown ; the leaf-surface is much 
veined and wrinkled, boldly lobed and irregu- 
larly toothed upon the edges, and bordered 
above by a narrow line of blackish-purple. 
For awhile in the famous collection of M. 
Linden at Brussels, of late the plant has not 
been heard of. 

G. chilensis.—A plant spread over the whole 


| ing in winter. 


of S. America, from Patagonia and Chili, 
where it grows in the warmer valleys and 
beside river-estuaries to the seashore and 
throughout the Andes at an increasing height 
until, in the Cordilleras of Columbia and 


| Ecuador, it is found at elevations of 6,000 to 


10,000 feet, forming dense undergrowth in 
groves of the beautiful Brazilian Wax Palm 


far north as Aberdeen with only slight | (Ceroxylonandicola). ‘Though of compact habit 


the tufts spread upon all sidesfrom side-shoots, 


_and by self-sown seedlings in favourable spots. 


Full-sized leaves are upwards of 6 feet across, 
carried upon stout reddish stems of about the 
same length, which are very tough and full 
of acid juices. The tiny reddish flowers appear 
in a dense head or spike divided into many 
spikelets, and followed by orange-red fruits set 
thickly together. These flower-spikes are 


round have been recorded. 

The plant is hardy over the greater part of 
Britain, if planted in free soils with a cover- 
It is tender at Paris, but grows 
luxuriantly on the coasts of Brittany and 
Finistere, and is becoming naturalised in 
sheltered places. Ina hard season the crowns 
are sometimes injured, but the plant is seldom 
killed outright. Masses 15 or more feet in 
diameter and containing scores of leaves are 
now not uncommon. The Chilian name is 
Panke, and the natives eat the stalks as we do 
Rhubarb, and use the roots for tanning leather 
and for the extraction of a black dye. Syns. 
G. scabra, G. tinctoria, and Panke acaulis. "Two 
or threenamed forms arenow grown in gardens, 
major being a good one sent out by Mr. Smith 
of Newry and recommended by those who have 
grown it, for its vigour and beauty ; /ongiscapa 
is also of very robust growth, and carries long 
tapering flower-spikes unlike the usual club- 
shape. ‘There are also forms distinct in leaf ; 
one has the leaves not fully spread but more 
or less rigidly cupped, the veins and footstalks 
bright red, and the leaf-surface bronze-green; 
another has flat spreading leaves in which the 
ribs and veins are pale, and the leaf a purer 
green. Intermediate forms connect the two. 

G. dentata.—This grows as a dense mass of 
creeping stems, and rounded leaves which are 
deeply toothed around the edges. It is found in 
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wet boggy places of the Northern Island, New 
Zealand, at elevations of 1,000 to 3,000 feet. 

G. magellanica.—A little creeping plant 
thriving in moist peaty soils and in shady 
places, and fully hardy in this country. It 
spreads by prostrate rhizomes which cover the 
ground with a carpet of rounded leaves 14 to 
2 inches across, through which the little 
branched flower-spikes make their way during 


May and June. These should be followed by | 


red berries, but the plant seldom fruits in this 
country. Though similar in character it is 


larger than thedwarfkinds from New Zealand, | 


and is found in slightly varying forms from 
Chili southwards through Patagonia and the 
Falkland Islands. Syn. G. fa/k/andica. 


at the base, of thinner texture and a richer 
green, more evenly rounded and flatly spread- 
ing; the ribs and veins are light green or 
nearly white ; and the surface smooth instead 
of roughly scabrous. They are not only more 
erect and last longer in the autumn, but the 
stalks of 5 to 8 feet long (according to the 
vigour of the plant) are spiny throughout 
their length and are sheathed at the base— 
whence the name manicata, “cuffed” or 
“sleeved. - ihe central bud. or crow n,n ene 
veloped in a mass of downy pinkish scales, is 
often as large round as a man’s body and is far 
less apt to split into offsets than in cAi/ensis. 
The flower-spikes are very stout, 3 to 5 feet 
high, and much less dense, the tiny greenish 
flowers being 
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G. manicata.—The giant of the genus and 
one of the most stately of hardy plants. Where 
it attains its finest development, as in Ireland 
and the south-west of England, masses of 
foliage 30 to 35 feet in diameter are sometimes 
produced by onecrown, the largest leaves being 
upwards of g feet across, andas many asseventy- 
eight have been counted upon a single plant. 
The effect of such a mass, 12 feet high when 
in full luxuriance, is difficult to convey in 
words, and though G. manicata—a scarce plant 
20 years ago—is now fairly common, it is 
only under the best conditions that it attains 
such a size. From G. chi/ensis it differs in 
many ways. The leaves are larger and broader 


setupon slender 
tapering spike- 
lets which give 
the inflores- 
cence quite a 
different ap- 
pearance. The 
seeds ripen in 
thiscountrybut 
areslowto come 
up, germinat- 
ing irregularly 
in the second 
year. Theplant 
needs shelter 
and grows best 
in lieihe soul, 
well enriched. 
It comes from 
the cold and misty mountain regions in the 
south of Brazil, and as discovered by Libon 
presented a noble appearance, with leaves 10 
to 12 feet across. 

G. monoica.— Another of the dwarf creep- 
ing kinds from New Zealand, covering moist 
cool ground with its rounded leaves, beneath 
which red and white berries lie hidden. 

G. perpensa.—This was brought from the 
Cape in 1688, and has lingered in a few 
collections, but being tender and of little 
beauty has never attracted attention. The 
rounded leaves, like those of the Winter 
Heliotrope, are in tufts 18 inches high, with 
spikes of greenish flowers in August. B. 
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THE TRUMPET-LEAVED 
PITCHER-PLANTS (Sarracenia).* 
Turse interesting plants belong to a 
small natural order of their own, divided 
into the three genera Sarracenia, Dar- 
lingtonia, and Heliamphora, their near- 
est allies being the Poppies and the 
Water-lilies. Of the Sarracenias there 
are six species, some of which vary con- 
siderably in size, form, and colour, some 
of these variations probably arising 
from wild hybridism. The genus was 
named by Tournefort in compliment 
to Dr Sarrazin of Quebec, who appears 
to have been the first to send specimens 
of these plants to Europe. They are 
all bog or marsh-plants, growing on 
half-buried trunks of trees or on sphag- 
num-moss and wet turfy soil, near water 
and in open places. All the Sarracenias 
are North American, Darlingtonia 
comes from California,and the rare and 
beautiful Heliamphora or Sun-cup from 
Guiana. The hardiest, oldest, and best- 
known of the Sarraceniasis S. purpurea, 
introduced before 1640 and followed 
by 5. fava in 1752, 8. rubra in 1786, 
S. vartolaris in 1803, 8. Drummond, 
in 1829, and S. ps7ttacima in 1866. 
Popularly these are known as “ Side- 
saddle flowers,” a name at first sight a 
little far-fetched until the flower is 
closely examined, when the turned-up 
lobes of the broad green stigma are 
seen to suggest the pommel of a lady’s 
saddle, while the riding-habit is repre- 
sented by the great coloured petal that 
hangs down between the lobes. Other 
popular names for Sarracenia are Indian 
or Huntsmen’s Cups, Trumpet-leaf, 
and American Pitcher-Plants. 


The Sarracenias are half-hardy per- 
ennials growing from 6 to 8 inches— 
asin S. purpurea and S,. psittacina— 
to 18 inches or 3 feet asin S. fava and 
the beautifully variegated S. Drum- 
mondii. ‘Che fully developed leaves of 
all are more or less trumpet-shaped, or 
after themanner of a coach-horn, with a 
lid like a penthouse arching over the 
mouth, though held quite stationary and 
never closing down over it. These lids 
are elegant in shape and in one kind (8. 
psittacina) quaintly hooded, while their 
surface is netted with highly coloured 
streaks and veins. All the species have 
various shaped leaves, some being shaped 
like a knife-blade, and others flanged or 
linear. The flowers are large and con- 
spicuous, borne on smooth, rounded 
stems which may be shorter or longer 
than the leaves, and are naked save for 
three rounded bracts just below the 
flower. The flowers are nodding and 
regular, consisting of five persistent 
greenish sepals and five fiddle-shaped 
petals which are often highly coloured 
and soon drop or fade away. The 
anthersare yellowand densely clustered 
just below the seed-bearing capsule, 
while one of the most striking points 
about these flowers is the great size of 
the inverted, umbrella-shaped stigma. 
These hang below the nodding flowers 
and one of their uses would appear to 
be the retention of the fugaciousanthers 
and their pollen in order to render fer- 
tilisation more certain and complete. 
Although the stigmasare so large (being 
one to two inches across) the parts to 
which the pollen is applied by wind or 


insect agency are merely points or tiny 


* With coloured plate from a drawing by the late H. G. Moon. 
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lobes jutting inwards from the emargin- 
ate lobes of the stigma itself. 

The pitcher-like leaves of the Sarra- 
cenias grow in tufts or rosettes, each 
tube widening more or less towards its 
mouth. Thereisagreen flange or leafy- 
wing along their under side,which prob- 
ably serves as a guide for the creeping 
insects which frequent these plants. In 
structureand function the pitchers may 
be compared with those of the more 
highly developed Nepenthes, except 
that there is no intermediate tendril or 


climbing apparatus. The fixed hood or 


inwards but not in so marked a way as 


with Nepenthes. Just insidethe pitchers | 
there are honey-glands as an attraction | 


to the flies, and below these a smooth 
and waxy slide-zone followed bya zone 
of depressed hairs, and at the bottom 
a liquid in which the captive insects 
are drowned and digested. There isa 
poisonsecreted by theSarracenias similar 
to that of Drosera, Nepenthes, and Di- 
onza,and possibly this poison has some 
action upon the entrapped insects. The 
insects trapped by Sarraceniasare mostly 
honey- and carrion- -eating flies, moths, 
beetles, cockroaches, and ants ; very 
rarely wasps are fopads in their pitchers, 
but never, so far as I have seen or heard, 
are bees found in them. Fatal as Hheee 
pitchers are to most insects there are 
at least two kinds that defy their snares 
and even rear their offspring in the 
deadly tubes. One of these is the 
Sarracenia-moth (Xanthoptera semi- 
crocia), a glossy little insect provided 


'with claw-like feet which enable it to 
enter or leave the pitchers at will. The 


other is a large flesh-eating fly (Sarco- 
phaga Sarracenia) which lays its eggs 
amongst the insect refuse inside the 
pitchers. Thenewly-hatchedlarve feed 
on the insects entrapped by the plant, 


and when fully grown eat their wa 


through the wall of the pitcherand bury 
inthe ground, to emerge later as perfect 
insects. Various insect-eating birds of 
America also slit or tear open the 
pitchers and steal the insects collected 


within. 
lid projects more or less over the open | 
mouth of the pitchers and the smooth. 
and glossy lip of the tube is folded over 


Cuttrure.—The cultivation of these 
plants is easy in a greenhouse, and I 
have even seen a healthy collection 
thriving in a cold pit or under glass- 
lights placed on low brick walls. But 
to grow fine specimens, such as those 
formerly shown bythe late Mr. Thomas 
Baines and others, a warm greenhouse 
is required. Sarracenias like their roots 
in water and their leaves in the sun. 
After the leaves reach maturity a lower 
temperature may be maintained, and in 
July or August the plants may be placed 
outside on a sheltered walk in the full 
sunshine. The late Dr. Alex. Paterson, 
who grew these plants well, used to 
make a little avenue of his specimens 
when the leaves were fully grown, and 
visitors passed along a walk bordered 
by Sarracenias. When so hardened off 
in autumn a greenhouse or frame just 
free from frost sufhices for the winter. 
The plants should be repotted when 
growth begins in January or February 
into pots filled nearly half full of crocks, 
with the roots in a compost of peat 
and loam-fibre, charcoal, and clean 
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sphagnum-moss. The plants should 
be firmly potted and the crowns and 
rhizomes raised a little above the rim. 
Plenty of water is required especially 
during active growth, but at no time 
should they become dry. The pots 
may be placed in shallow pans of water 
and are best arranged on a sunny shelf 
where they can besyringed gently three 
or four times each day while growing 
freely, in order to keep insect pests at 


bay. The duration of the leaves is of 
importance, and Macfarlane says that 


in the Atlantic States the foliage of S. 
flava appears in April and is mostly 
withered in October. The leaves of 
S. ruzéra endure until the end of Novem- 
ber or even into December, while the 
autumn leaves of S. Drummond: last 
until February or March of the suc- 
ceeding year. Those of S. Cazesbe/ re- 
main fresh and green until a new crop 
has been produced at the end of April, 
and the leaves of S. variolaris, 8. psitt- 
acina, and 8. purpurea last still longer 
and in the order named. As regards 
flowering, S. Catesbai is the earliest, 
flowering in February or March in its 
wild state. This is followed 7 to ro 
days later by S. fava, then comes 8S. 
variolaris, and still later S. psittacina 
and S. purpurea, while S. rubra and 
S. Drummondi flower about a month 
later than S. Catesbei. 

Improvement among Sarracenias has 
been marked by successive stages. For 
many years we had only the wild kinds 
and their seedling forms,andthesegrown 
mainly as curiosities or in botanical gar- 
dens. The raising of the first garden 
hybrid in Ireland about 1874 gave an 
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impetus to their cultivation which led 
several of the great firms to collect the 
best wild and cultivated forms for cross- 
ing. As a result Messrs. Veitch of 
Chelsea raised some new and showy 
kinds, as also did Mr. F. W. Moore 
at Glasnevin, whose first seedling was 
S. Pope. Very fine crosses between 
flava and rubra, purpurea and rubra, 
and purpurea and Drummondii, were 
_also raised by Mr. Moore—a strain with 
highly-coloured pitchersand handsome 
wine-coloured flowers. Mr. Moore 
found S. rwéra especially valuable as 
a pollen parent, its pollen ‘ taking ” 
upon nearly every flower to which it 
was applied, whether those of the true 
species or the garden hybrids of Veitch 
'and the late Dr. Paterson. So far as I 
can learn the only other raiser of note 
was Mr. Thos. Hubberstey, gardener 
to O. O. Wrigley, Esq. of Bury, Lanca- 
shire, who reared S. Wrigleyana, S. 
Swantana, S. Mitchelliana, S. Toll- 
ana, and eight others sent out by 
Messrs. Bull of Chelsea and Messrs. B.S. 
Williams of Holloway from 1884 to 
1891. While gardenerat Quorn House 
near Loughborough, Mr. Cook raised 
at least two hybrids—S. Cookzana, and 
S. Farnhami—and these in turn became 
the parents of S. Sandere and S. San- 
deriana. So far as can be ascertained 
but few hybrid Sarracenias have been 
raised in continental gardens. I am 
kindly informed by Messrs. Sander of 
Bruges, and M. Ed. Pynaert Van Geert 
of Ghent, that a list of hybrids was 
published in the ‘‘ Semaine Horticole,” 


13.075 Preli70: 
Mr. R.I. Lynch of Cambridge writes 
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as follows—‘ Of Sarracenia hybrids I 
have raised three. One of themI believe 
has not been raised before and is a fine 


thing. This is 8S. Drummondii x8. 


variolaris. Itislikea big S. variolaris | 


with beautiful Drummondii-like mark- 
ings. The next—S. Che/sonz x 8. 11lus- 
trata—is nothing; if not made before 
it is still only a further mixing up of 
hybrids. The third is S. rudraxS. 
purpurea and is simply S. Chelsonz. I 
find that Sarracenias are quite easily 
crossed, and the seeds are easily raised.” 
Very few experiments seem to have 
been made in the rearing of the wild 
plants from seed, so that the possibilities 
in this way are practically unknown. S. 
fiava is the most variable of them, but 
this may be owing to its having been 
naturally crossed with other species. 
In his monograph of Sarracenia pub- 
lished in 1881, Dr. Masters mentions 


or seedling forms. Healso enumerates 
six named hybrids and some others not 


S. Moore, S. Stevensii, S. Williamsii,s. 
Popet, S. Chelsoni, S. melanorhoda, and 
S. formosa. ‘The following analytical 


list was published by Dr. Masters :—_ 


Pitchers spreading horizontally or 
obliquely ascending. 


Lid concave, hood-like 

Pitcher cylindrical, straight 
Pitcher distended in the middle 
Lid flattish, not hooded . 
Pitcher short and thick . 
Pitcher lengthened . 


, | psittacina. 
- melanorhoda. 
, } purpurea. 


Chelsonz. 


Pitcher erect, long-funnelled; wing 


broad. 


Pitcher green ~~ 
Pitcher red 

Wing narrow . : : 
Lid flat or wavy. : : \ 
Pitcher mottled above ah; Hs ee 


vartolarts. 
. formosa. 
Drummond. 


Pitcher not mottled. 

Lid broad at base , 
Lid acute or tail pointed . 
Lid sub-orbicular 

Wing broad 


: / rubra. 


al Stevensti. 


Wing narrow . ; Moore. 

Lid narrowed at base . | fava and 

Wing broad . J its forms. 

Wing narrow . ; : 5 . Popet. 
Since the publication of this table the 


wild plants and the earlier hybrids them- 
selves have been again crossed and the 
resulting seedlings often resemble each 
other too closely to be defined in words 
although easily recognisable as distinct 
in growth and colour when seen under 
cultivation. 

Best Kinps.—The following twelve 
kinds have been selected by myself and 
others as being the best and most eftec- 
tive for general purposes :—S. Courtit, 
S. Drummond alba, 8. Farnhami, 8. 
Fieldsit, S. flava maxima, S. Mitchell- 
tana, S. Moores, S. Patersoni, S. pur- 


_purea, S. Sanderiana, 8S. Tolliana, and 
S. Willamsit. 


all the known species and their natural | 


If six more kinds are 
desired the following are good :—S. 
Atkinsonti, S. melanorhoda, S. San- 


dere, S. Swantana, S. Stevensii, and &. 
thenin commerce,those described being | 


Wrigleyana. Dr. Masters points out 
that all the Sarracenias may be divided 
roughly into two groups according to 
the prevailing colour of their flowers. 

‘“‘(a) Flowers red or purple, are 
Drummondit, undulata, rubra, Sweetit, 


| psittacina, purpurea, andall the hybrids 


as far as we yet (1881) know them. 
cc (4) Flowers yellowish ereen or 


white, as in fava and all its forms, and 


variolaris.” 

Those interested in these plants will 
tind one of the most complete collec- 
tions at Kew, where they may be seen 
at their best while Howering in April 
or making their new “ trumpets” in 
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May. At the Botanic Garden at Glas- 
nevin, Dublin, there is also a very fine 
collection, with many unnamed seed- 
ling crosses raised there during the past 
25 years. There are also good collec- 
tions at the Botanical Gardens of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and at Cambridge, 
where the rare Heliamphora is well 
grown, and many other places. Among 
the many trade growers Mr. Bruce ot 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy near Manchester 
generally shows them finely at the 
Temple Show of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 


S. adunca.—See §. vartolarts. 
S. calceolata = 8. variolarts. 

CATEsBy’s 'TRUMPET-LEAF (S. Catesba@i).— 
This plant may be (asDr. Masters hassug gested) 
the original of 8. fava as found in books, but the 
S. fava of gardens isa different plant. Dr. Mac- 
farlane has made a special study of 8. Catesbai 
(see references) and thinks it nearly related to 
S. rubra, although the flowers vary from yellow 
to straw colour. Again, natural hybrids be- 
tween 8. Drummondi and the crimson-throated 
S. fava arecommon inGeorgia,and these appear 
to have been distributed to various herbaria. 
This species or hybrid, be it which it may, is 
said to be the earliest in flower in its wild haunts 
near Mobile, and it is also the most successful 
fly-catcher of the group whether wild or in the 
greenhouse, this being due to its rich and lasting 
flow of nectar. In size, colour, texture, and 
fragrance, the flowers differ from S. fava. The 
plantis figured in Catesby’s ‘“‘ History of Caro- 
lina” of 1754 (Vol. II. p. 69). His notion 
that flies took refuge in the pitchers to escape 
from frogs and other enemies is curious, but 
quite on a par with the natural history notions 
of the period. 

Great TRumpetT-Lear (8. Drummond) .— 
One of the most beautiful and vigorous of 
the wild kinds. Its erect trumpet leaves are 
often over 2 feet long and but slightly winged. 
The lid is rounded and undulate and, like the 
mouth of the trumpet, greenish or white, heavi- 
ly netted with deep red or rose colour. This 


Species. 


plant grows twice every year, once in thespring 
when it also flowers, and again in the autumn, 
thus remaining beautiful all the year. The 
flowers are 3 inches across and the petals pur- 
plish-red or crimson colour. ‘There are two 
forms, one presented by the type (or S. D. 
rubra as it is sometimes called), and 8. D. a/ba 
which is taller and the pitchers netted with 
green or red on a semi-transparent white 
ground. It is illustrated in Flore des Serres, 
t. 560 and 1071. S. Drummondii is sometimes 
known as 8. undulata from the wavy margin 
of its lid. Marshes of Florida. 

S. erythropus =8. flava var. Rugelu. 

YeLLow TRumpet-Lear (8. fava).—This 
isthe Trumpet-Leaf or Watches of the Ameri- 
can woods and marshes. It is a plant of many 
forms, with leaves 2 feet high and mostly 
green, but varying in size at the mouth and 
in the colour markings. The flowers are 4 to 
5 inches across and vary from creamy-white 
to rich yellow or golden-green. There are 
several named varieties, and imported plants 
are very varied. (Bot. Mag., t. 780.) Vari- 
ETIES.—Atropurpurea iS a narrow-growing 
form having the mouths of its pitchers and 
their lids suffused with dark crimson or blood- 
colour, with a pale halo in the centre. (Syn. 
flava sanguinea.) Catesbei has large pitchers 
the wings of which are marked with red veins. 
Dr. Masters thinks it is doubtful whether this 
plant should not be taken as having been the 
original type of fava, as figured and named 
by Catesby, Elliott, and others. It is often im- 
ported with the typical 8. fava and is some- 
times grown as S. flava picta in gardens. Limb- 
ata is a large-growing form having its rounded 
lid bordered with dark brownish-crimson; and 
maxima a large and robust plant with very wide 
trumpets of a pale yellowish-green. Gigantea, 
a very fine new form which has recently gained 
an award of merit when shown by Mr. Bruce 
at the Temple Show. The pitchers are very 
handsome, 24 to 3 feet high, pale green in 
colour and widening regularly from the base 
upward. The lid measures 4 to 6 inches across 
and is finely veined with crimson ; immense 
flowers of deep yellow. In ornata the greenish 
pitchersare strongly netted with dark purplish- 
red ; this variety has very large flowers fully 
6 inches across, the sepals being greenish-yel- 
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low and the petals clear 
canary-colour. A plant 
imported by Bull was sent 
out in 1380 as flava picta, 
but is thought by some to 
be synonymous with S. 
Catesbat. The flava Ru- 
gelu of Shuttleworth’s 
MSS.—1s said by Masters 


to be the S. erythro- 
pus of Hort. Bull.— 
isa large form with 
crimson markings 
on the lid of the 
pitcher, at its base. 
The form known as 
crispata is a hand- 
some and distinct plant 
with white-petalled How- 
ers, green pitchers with 
prominent ribs or nerves, 
and a deeper wing than 
in typical S. fava; while 
minima is simply a small- 
growing form. The wild 
S. Rugeli as imported to 
British gardens is known 
as S. flava major, maxima, 
and gigantea indiscrimi- 
nately. 

PARROT PitcHER. 
PranrT (8. psittacina).—A 
very distinct plant with 
deflected or oblique leaves 
3 to 6 inches long. The 
swollen leaves are finely 
veined with dark pur- 


plish-red and? mottled with white near the 
mouth, which is nearly closed by the incurved 
beak-like lid of the pitcher. (Flore des Serres, 
grows and flowers less freely than 
other kinds; the flowers are said to be red 


fi2O0R elt 


SARRACENIA FLAVA GIGANTEA. 
(Engraved for “ Flora,” from a plant in the Chorlton Nurseries.) 


like those of S. pur- 
PU CG.) Viet sis 4 
wood-engraving in the 
Gard. Chron. 1881, p. 
816. The dried speci- 
mens of this at Kew, 
from Florida,Georgia, 
and Louis, are very fine 
and rich imecolour, [tis 
the S. calceolata of Nut- 
tall, and often has knife 
blade like leaves 24 inches 
in breadth. It is the S. 
pulchella of Croom. 

S. pulchella = S. psitt- 
acina. 

Puree PITcHER-PLANT 
(S. purpurea). — Leaves 
inflated and spreading 
horizontally, slightly con- 
tracted at the mouth, with 
a large erect lid, waved 
around the edges. The pit- 
chers are from 4 to 12 in- 
ches long and of all shades, 
from deep green to dark 
purplish-red or crimson. 
Flowers 2 inches or so 


across on stems of 6 to 12 inches, sepals 
bronzed and petals red or crimson, more or 
less folded over the broad green stigma. This 
was the first known of all and is hardy in a 
sheltered bog-garden in a bed of sphagnum- 
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moss. (Bot. Mag., t. 849.) A very rude but 
characteristic woodcut, and description of S. 
purpurea or “Hollow Leaved Lavender” is 
given on p. $4 of John Josselyn’s “ New Eng- 
land’s Rarities,” a scarce little octavo, which 
may be seen in the Library of the Natural 
History (Botany) Department, at South Ken- 
sington. Itsdate is 1672. A very distinct | 
and handsome variety of this plant, recently 
introduced by Mr. Bruce, is known as pur- 
purea Chorltonu. In it the pitchers are much 
larger than is common, apple-green in colour 
netted with bright crimson veins and covered 
with long silky hairs. 

Rep-FLowERED TRuMPET-LeEarF (S. rubra). 
—A slender plant 3 to 12 inches high, with 
red or crimson flowers smaller than those of S. 
purpurea and very fragrant. The leaves are 
green with red veins on the narrow pointed | 
lids. It is the least ornamental of the species. | 
(Loddige’s Bot. Cab. 1163.) ‘Two varieties | 
have been described—acuminata, with erect 
red-veined leaves netted with crimson, and in 
which the lids are richly coloured, larger than 
the top of the pitcher, and remarkable for 
bearing two long tails; and rubra Sweet, also 
known as the little S. mor of Sweet, but 
really a small form of this species though by 
some authors referred to §. variolaris. The 
fact is that there are “‘ minor” varieties not 
only of both these, but of all the wild species. 

S. Rugeli=S8. flava, var. 

SpoTTeD TRumpetT-Lear (8. varilaris).— 
Leaves erect 6 to 12 inches high, trumpet- 
shaped, winged,and spotted with white towards 
the mouth and on the fuscouslid, which arches 
over the mouth of the tube and is hairy and 
netted inside with purple veins. (Bot. Mag., 
t.1710.) There is alsoa figurein Sweet’s F/ower 
Garden (Series II., p. 138) under the name S. 
minor, which is referred to S. varielaris by 
Nicholson but is more like a form of S. ruéra, | 
having red-veined tubular leaves and green 
sepalled,purple-red or crimson petalled flowers. 
The true S. variolaris has yellow flowers, the 
petals being inflected over the stigma. Syn. 
S. adunca. 


As already indicated, wild hy- 
brids of Sarracenia have long been 
known, such as those recently found by Mac- | 


Hybrids. 


farlane near Summerville S.C. between Sy. | 


flava and variolaris, while others are common 
in Georgia between Drummondiiand flava. The 
first of the many garden hybrids however was 
S. Moorez raised at Glasnevin and exhibited at 
the Horticultural Exhibition held at Florence 
in May 1874, when it received a gold medal 
as a special award. 

S. Atkinsomana.— A seedling from S. fava 
maxima and S. purpurea. It grows freely, with 
erect pitchers of 15 to 18 inches, green in 


| colour with red ribs and veins. The lid is wide 


and heart-shaped, margined and slightly veined 
with reddish-purple ; flowers sulphur-yellow, 
and fragrant. At Kew this is said to be S. 
flava x S. rubra, and the latter parent may 
account for its slender trumpets. 

S. atrosanguinea.—An erect-growing and 
deeply-coloured form of S. fava, in which the 
lids and the upper inside surface of the pitchers 
is rich blood-red around a paler centre; flowers 
sulphur-yellow. An imported plant, it was 
sent out in 1879 and received a certificate 
from the R.H.S. 

S. Chelsoni.—A cross raised by Messrs. 
Veitch in 1879, its parents being S. purpurea 
and S. ruéra. Its pitchers are erect, a foot or 
more high, and of rich claret-purple colour ; 
deep crimson flowers 3 to 4 inches across. 
One of the best in its free growth and fine 
colour. 

S. Courtu.—Namedafter the late Mr. Court, 
who raised it for Messrs. Veitch as a cross 
between Ss. purpurea and psittacina. Pitchers 
swollen, half-decumbent, and of a rich deep 
crimson ; flowers red. 1885. 

S. Clayton.—A distinct plant with erect, 
highly-coloured pitchers, vinous-purple shad- 
ing to crimson. 

S. crispata.—Also known as S. flava crispata 
and possibly a natural cross between S. flava 
and §. rubra, having come from America as 
a wild plant about 1879. The erect pitchers 
are green, with an open network of red veins. 

S. Crispiana.—A new hybrid raised by Mr. 
Bruce of Chorlton-cum-Hardy and staged at 
the recent Temple Show of the R.H.5S. It is 
a handsome plant coming from Courti crossed 
with Sanderiana, and shows a blending of the 


| two in its curved pitchers of about 18 inches 


high, slender at the base and widening to the 
mouth which is closely overhung by a lid 2 
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inchesacross. The colour is light crimson with 
white markings, and the flowers are crimson. 

S. Cookiana.—Raised by Mr. Cook while 
gardener at Quorn Housenear Loughborough, 
and one of the parents of Sander’s hybrids. 

S. decora.—Probably from S. psittacina and 
S. variolaris ; sent out in 1890. 

S. Dormert.—This is a natural hybrid be- 
tween S. fava and S. purpurea, collected in 
America and sent by Mr. Dormer to Messrs. 
R. Veitch & Son of Exeter. It has received 
an award of merit from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 

S. exce/lens.—A neat-growing cross between 
Ss. variolarisandDrummondu alba. The pitchers 
are green, spotted with white above, and closely 
netted with reddish-purple veins. 1884. 

S. exculta.—An erect-growing hybrid be- 
tween 8. flava atropurpurea and S. Drummondi. 
The pitchers are green below, with the upper 
part and thelid greenish-white profusely netted 
with crimson veins. 1884. 

S. exontensis—A_ natural hybrid, collected 
by Mr. Dormer in America, and, like 8S. 
Dormeri, a natural cross between S. fava and 
S. purpurea ; pitchers 12 to 15 inches high, 
red with a green wing, and veined with 
crimson-purple. Sent out by Messrs. R. 
Veitch of Exeter. 

S. exornata.—Habit and leafage of S. pur- 
purea but more erect, dark green, with netting 
and suffusion of dark reddish-purple in bold 
and effective contrast. Said to come from Ss. 
purpurea and crispata. 1884. 

S. Farnhami.—A handsome kind, its large 
open trumpets showing tesselated markings 
and finely ornamented margins; flowers red. 
This hybrid and S. Cookiana were raised at 
Quorn House near Loughborough, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Farnham, a lover of these plants. 

S. Fildesn.—A dwarf, wide-mouthed form 
of S. fava of uncertain origin. Nicholson says 
probably synonymous with flava Catesbai, but 
my plant (obtained from Mr. Bruce thespecial- 
ist of Chorlton) is quite distinct, and is more 
like Rugel’s form of the typical S. fava. It 
grows g to 24 inches high, widening rapidly 
to a spreading trumpet-like mouth ; pitchers 
self-green in colour, and fine deep yellow flow- 
ers. One of the largest and best kinds. 

S. Flambeau.—A cross between S. purpurea 


and an unknown kind, withcrimson-red pitch- 
ers and cherry-red flowers. 1886. 

S. flava x Chelsoni.— This has greenish 
pitchers suffused with crimson, 12 to 16inches 
high. Tubes and lids bright red with darker 
veins. It is elegant and free-growing, as seen 
at Kew. 

S. flava x purpurea.—Trumpets green 15 to 
18 inches high, with broad lids and a few dark 
red veins. Free-grower, as seen at Kew. 

S. formosa of Veitch.—An improved form 
of S. psittacma raised for Messrs. Veitch by 
crossing with 8. vario/aris, but near psittacina 
in its decumbent pitchers about 8 inches long 
and the nearly closed lid. The pitchers are 
beautifully netted with crimson veins. 

S. formosa of Bull.—A cross between Ss. 
purpurea and variolaris, said to be one of the 
Wrigley seedlings. 1884. 

S.heterophylla.—A variety (orspecies) treated 
by American authors (“‘ Katon’s Man.” Ed. 
VI. 1833) as intermediate between Ss. flava 
and purpurea, but we haveneverseen the plant. 
It is described as having distended pitchers, 
the whole plant slender and of a pale yellow 
colour. 

S. hybrida.—Trumpets 18 inches to 2 feet 
high, red or bronzy and somewhat S. Drum- 
mondi-like in form, as grown at Kew. 

S. Mustrata.—From S. Stevensii (itself a hy- 
brid) crossed with S. fava picta. Itslong funnel- 
shaped pitchers are yellowish-green, strongly 
marked with longitudinal crimson ribs and 
cross veins, extending to the lid and throat. 

S. Maddisoniana.—A seedling from 8. vari 
olaris crossed with S. psittacina. Of dwarf 
growth, with erect, incurving and broad pitch- 
ers, greenish with dull red veins. Lid large, 
curving over the mouth of the tube, and 
strongly ribbed with red veins and intricate 
marginal netting. The mouth of the pitcher 
shows the pale translucent spots common to 
both parents. 1884. 

S. Mandatana.—A_ scarce wild cross be- 
tween §. fava and S. Drummondi, intermediate 
in character, and found growing with them. 
The pitchers are about 2 feet high and light 
green in colour, with faint white markings. 
Mouth broad with a lid proportionately large, 
waved around the edges and slightly incurved, 
darker green than the tube, shaded red and 
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blotched with white. Sent out by Messrs. 
Pitcher and Manda in 1893. 

S. melanorhoda.— Another Chelsea seedling, 
from S. purpurea crossed with the hybrid S. 
Stevensit. It comes near purpurea in habit and 
may be regarded as an improved form of it, 
with blood-red pitchers about 8 inches long 
and deep red flowers. 1883. 

S. Mitchelliana.—A fine dark variety raised 


by crossing S. Drummondu rubra and S. pur- | 


purea and nearer the last-named in growth 


though quite distinct in its more erect and _ 
Pitchers g to 12 inches long | 


graceful habit. 
and rich green finely veined with crimson, 
which suffuses the entire surface as the pitch- 
ers mature and extends to the undulated lid 
as a deep crimson netting. Named after a 
well-known orchid grower. Flowers deep 
reddish-crimson. 1884. 

S. Moorei.—The first garden hybrid, raised 


at Glasnevin by the late Dr. David Moore. 


about 30 years ago. Its erect pitchers resemble 
those of Drummondii rubra but are finer in 
colour, the lid being suffused with rich crim- 
son or claret-red. The flowers are large and 


handsome, with petals of bright red, buff, or | 


leather-colour. The parentswereS.fiava crossed 
with §. Drummond. 

S. Patersont.—Commemorates the late Dr. 
Alexander Paterson of the Bridge of Allan, 


who raised it by crossing Ss. purpurea and | 
| kidney-shaped and pale-green, netted with 


flava. It resembles S. Che/sonz, but its pitch- 
ers are a brighter crimson with white mark- 
ings or mosaic; flowers blood-red or crimson. 

S. Popet.—A very beautiful kind raised at 
Glasnevin by crossing Ss. flava and rubra. 
The pitcher is erect and narrow, green, veined 
with red after the manner of S§. rubra; flow- 
ers large, of a glowing red colour. 


S. porphyroneura.—Erect pitchers of pale | 


green, more or less heavily netted with dark 
purple veins about the upper part of the tube 
and on the large rounded lid. 
about 1882. 

S. Sandere.—A charming plant raised at 
St. Albans by crossing 8. Drummondi alba with 
S. Cookiana. The pitchers are graceful in form 
and clear in colour, with the broad margin 
of the lid finely frilled and veined ; flowers 
crimson. It received a certificate from the 


R.H.S. in 1896. 


Introduced | 


| after Mr. Stevens the gardener there. 


S. Sanderiana.—One of the best hybrids, 
derived from 8. Drummondii rubra and S§. Farn- 
hami. ‘Vhe pitchers are a rich crimson netted 
with darker veins, and of fine form ; flowers 
bright rose-colour. It received a certificate 
from the R.H.S. in 1896. 

S. Stevensi.—Raised at Trentham 25 years 
ago from Ss. purpurea and flava, and named 
It has 
green pitchers netted near the broad mouth 
and upon the rounded lid with reddish-brown 
veins. ‘The flowers are enormous, being 6 
inches across, sepals green with brown edges, 
petals crimson and creamy yellow inside, and 
the bright green stigmas 3 inches across. This 


plant makes fine specimens, with pitchers 


lasting a long time in perfection, and with 
sweetly scented flowers. 1880. 

S. Swaniana.—A cross between Ss. purpurea 
and variolaris. The broad rounded lid and the 
inside of the mouth is richly netted with crim- 
son veins on a white ground. The pitchers 
are mostly green with crimson netting, and 
the flowersa soft brick-red. The erect pitchers 
are 6 to g inches high and the white-mottled 
lid is suggestive of 8. variolaris. 1884. 

S. Tolliana.—A seedling from S. Drummondu 
alba crossed with S. fava. Leaves long, rather 
slender and funnel-shaped, with a straight-cut 


' mouth of purple-red colour, or greenish with 


purple ribs and veins. The lid is broadly 
dark purple-red ; flowers deep red. 1884. 


5S. vittata-maculata.—A cross between Ss. 


| purpurea and Chelsont, sent out in 1891. 


S. Wilksiana.—Another of Mr. Bruce’s new 
hybrids exhibited at the recent Temple Show. 
It isa cross between purpurea and melanorhoda, 
with green pitchers (18 inches high) heavily 
streaked with vivid crimson. 

S. Williamsu.—Probably a wild hybrid be- 
tween S. purpurea and S. flava. The plant 
resembles flava in habit and was imported 
with it, but it has much shorter green pitcher, 
ribbed with reddish-purple, lined with crim- 
son, and with a broad, widely-gaping mouth. 
The side lobes of the lid are incurved as in S. 
purpurea. The flowers approach those of pur- 
purea in form and colour. Among hybrids it 
comes near SS. Stevensi but is of dwarfer habit 
and bears red flowers. Named after the late 
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Mr. B. S. Williams of Hollaway. Our life- 
sized wood-engraving of this plant is from a 
photograph taken during the past summer, 
in the collection of Mr Bruce, of Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy. 

S. Willisi—A dwarf and very distinct 
kind, coming nearest to Swaniana, with wide- 
mouthed pitcher and a large lid with crim- 
son markings. Raised at Chelsea between 
Ss. Courta and melanorhoda, some ten years 
since. 

S. Wilsoniana.—This comes from Ss. pur- 
purea and flava, and has erect leaves traversed 
with dark crimson ribs and cross veins. The 
wing and the lid are netted with deep purplish- 


WILLIAMSII. 


crimson. It is a handsome plant and received 
a certificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 1884. 

S. Wrigleyana.—A plant raised about 1888 
between Ss. psittacina and Drummondii alba, 
and considered one of the best of the Lanca- 
shire hybrids. Its pitchers are 12 to 15 inches 
high, slightly curved, dilated in the centre, 
and veined with red which contrasts finely 
with the white mottling on the swollen part 
of the pitcher; flowers bright red. This 
charming plant commemorates Mr. Wrigley 
of Bridge Hall, Bury, Lancs, whose gardener 
Mr. Hubberstey reared a fine series of hybrid 
Sarracenias. 

Y 
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Those interested in the literature and history of Sarra- 
cenias, and who wish for still further information, may find 
it in the botanical libraries at the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell Road, South Kensington ; or in the library in 
the Herbarium at Kew. 

REFERENCES.—For the species and literature see Sereno 
Watson’s Index to North American Botany, 1878, p. 39 ; 
Master’s Monograph of Sarracenias in Gard. Chron., 1881, 
June 25, p. 817; July 2, p. 11; and July 9, p. 40; 
Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening, vol. 3, p. 1887, and 
supplementary volume ; Garden, vols. I, pp. 59, 201, and 
420; 4, Pp. 207; 5, p. 399; 8, p. 500; II, p. 4703 17, p. 
302; 20, p. 595,and other notes ; Boulger, Gard. Chron., 
1881, p. 627 ; De Candolle, Prodromus, vol. 17, p. 4, etc. ; 
in Oliver’s edition of Kerner’s Nat. Hist. of Plants, vol. 
I, p. 125, are interesting physiological details ; see also 
Messrs. Veitch and Son’s Catalogues, 1878 to 1905; 
Messrs. Bull’s Lists of New and Rare Plants, 1880 and 
1884; Sander’s New Plants, 1897, for description and 
figures of some of the best hybrids; for Macfarlane’s 
study of S. Catesbei see Contributions from the Bot. 


Dept. of the Universities of Pennsylvania, 1904, vol. 2, | 


p. 426; Bailey’s Encyclopedia of American Horticulture, 


article Sarracenia. 
F. W. BURBIDGE. 


Trinity College Botanical Gardens, 
Dublin. 


THE TWINING FERNS 
(Lygodium). 
Or rare beauty of form, these delicate 
trailing ferns are little seen in gardens, 
though charming for pillars and leafy 
screens inthe stove and greenhouse, and 
no trailers are more effective for deco- 
ration. Not difficult to cultivate either, 
for in a climate so little suited to Ferns 
as the French Riviera, they will thrive 
with the least care, while under glass 
in our country, few tender Ferns are 
more easily managed. They have well 
defined times of growth—when they 
can hardly have too much water— 
followed by a rest, while the stems 
harden. When fully matured, the fronds 
last for years and differ from those of all 
other Ferns in their power of lengthen- 
ing indefinitely, climbing over all that 
comes in their way, and weaving thick 
green curtains. In the forests of the 
tropics they are found covering acre 
after acre of bush with their fragile gar- 


lands, even draping tall trees to a height 
of nearly roo feet, and floating again 
earthwards in graceful festoons. Their 
great vigour fits them for winter-gardens 
and to cover pillars, arches, walls, or 
rafters, where they will stand more light 
than most Ferns, and increase in beauty 
from year to year. 

In parts of southern India L. scandens 
grows in profusion around the moist 
rice-fields and on the hills up to a 
height of 3,500 feet where during the 
wet season (lasting from June to Sep- 
tember), there are 130 inches of rain, 
and during this time the plants grow 
at a surprising rate. Save for scanty 
showers the rest of the year is dry, with 
much variation in temperature, and this 
cool, dry season toughens the fronds 
and allows atime of rest. In the south 
of France a treatment which included 
abundance of water from the end of 
May to September, followed by months 
of cooler weather and lessened watering, 
gave complete success. In British gar- 
dens conditions like these are often best 
met with in a vinery, where back walls 
might be given up to these climbing 
Ferns, trained upon strings into a screen 
of vivid green, and the cut “trails” are 
very useful for the dining-table. The 
times of rest, free growth, and ripening, 
are the same for Vines and Ferns; the 
trails of 10 to 20 feet formed in one 
season, areample for most purposes; and 
the plants are more satisfactory when cut 
down year by year than when allowed 
to runtogreater lengths. Though they 
can be grown in pots, they are best 
planted out in narrow borders of light 
loamand peat or leaf-mould, made por- 
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ous with sand and chopped Ree 
and with plenty of drainage. In the 
fernery they may be used to cover walls 
and rafters, and even trained under the 
glass to give shade when theasnect is not 
in full sunlight; they are also specially 
good for covering the stems of tall Tree- 
ferns or Palms in a pretty way. The 
plants must be well watered at the root 
when in active growth, and syringed 
freely on warm days, except polystachy- 
umand venustum two hairy kinds which 
are injured by overhead watering. They 
may also be prettily used in large hang- 
ing baskets, the stronger trails trained 
upwardsalong thechains,and the shorter 
left to droop freely around the sides. 
When neglected in pots, they are subject 
to scale and thrip, from which it is im- 
possible to free the delicate fronds; and 
the best thing to do is to cut down and 
startafresh. Droughtalso causes shrivel- 
ling, from which the plants only recover 
by being cut down and started again. 


Most kinds bear seed freely and the 
fertile fronds with their handsome spore- 
masses are very beautiful, but only the 
coolerkinds—yjaponicumand palmatum 
—are ever raised from seed to any ex- 
tent, the usual way of increase being 
division of the tough black roots inearly 
summer. ‘These two kinds, and arti- 
culatum from New Zealand, grow well 
in a cool greenhouse ; others such as 
pinnatifidum, scandens, and its form 
microphyllum need very little warmth, 
but the others require stove heat. The 
best known and most useful kind is Z. 
japonicum (often miscalled scandens) 
which is much grown for its cheerful 


green trails, less lasting than the “‘Smil- | 


a (Mynigpilion) but — beautiful 
effect and the plant may be grown in 
a fern-case. LL. articulatum is a more 
vigorous kind also well suited to a cool 
house, and pal/matum, with short stems 
of 2 to 4 feet, is more truly a creeper 
than a climber, and is seen at its best 
on rocks in a cool fernery. In chosen 
nooks of our warmer gardens these kinds 
are hardy enough to grow in the open 
air ; the experiment has been tried with 
success in the United States, even in 
seasons of severe frost. For pillars in 
a warm house L. dichotomum is a good 
kind of rapid growth, with elegant and 
massive foliage lasting a long while in 
perfect condition. Comprising less than 
thirty kinds, the Lygodiums are found 
in all the warmer parts of the globe, 
though no species is common to both 
the old and new worlds. Abundant in 
the eastern tropics, they extend east to 
Japan, south to Australia, and thence 
through the islands of the Pacific to 
New Zealand. Westward, they occur 
in Madagascar and parts of tropical 
Africa,reappear in Braziland in Mexico, 
extending northward in one kind ( ae 
matum) through the United States, as 
far as Massachusetts. At one time this 
kind was in such demand for decora- 
tion that its dried fronds became the 
object of an important industry, and 
the plant was in such danger of extinc- 
tionthatits destruction is now forbidden 
under heavy penalties. ‘The following 
kinds have been described, and most of 


themareto be found in Fern collections. 
Lygodium articulatum.—A strong grower 


| from New Zealand and Norfolk Island, where 


itforms matted screens of foliage in the forests, 


hanging fold upon fold to a height of 60 feet 
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or more. In this country it grows well in a 
greenhouse or cool fernery, with rich green 


are barren or seed-bearing. The barren fronds 
are leathery intexture, twicefo1kedinsegments 


of 1 to 3 inches long, 4 inch broad, rounded | 


at the tips, and with often a grey under-sur- 
face. The fertile fronds are many times forked 
and roughly fan-shaped, the segments con- 
tracted into short spikes of spore-masses. 

L. Botvini.—A_ distinct kind with barren 
leaflets of crisp parchment texture, smooth on 
both sides, about 6 inches long and an inch 
wide, cut into 3 or 4 blunt segments on winged 
stalks. The fertile ones are shorter, narrower, 
and closely lobed. Madagascar. 

L. dichotomum.—A plant of beautiful effect, 
with very long shoots rising from a thick 
crown, and set with finely cut leaflets arranged 
in pairs and ratherfarapart. The barren fronds 
are 10 to 12 inches long, leathery in texture 


and a lovely bright green paler beneath. They 


often last in good condition for several years. | 


The fertile segments are much reduced, with 


the seed-masses arranged as erect spikelets | 


round the edges. The plant is well suited for 
large hothouses, growing freely and conspicu- 
ous, though so finely cut. Inhealth the growth 
is so rapid as to make it the stoutest of all, 
but if neglected it seldom recovers. It has 
often to be grown from five to seven years 
before it becomes fertile. A form of this, 
known as dichotomum polydactylon has fronds 
in varying shades of green, yet more finely cut, 
and crested. Eastern tropical Asia. Syns. L. 
circinatum, flexuosum, or pedatum. 

L. digitatum.—A stout grower with very 
long shoots and hand-shaped fronds, which 
are finely toothed when barren, and edged 
with spore-masses upon both surfaces when 
fertile. New Granada and Central America. 

L. heterodoxum.—A plant of the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Guatemala, with leaflets of 4 to 
6 inches, very thinin texture, with seed masses 
in rows upon the margin in all the fertile 
fronds. Syns. L. Lindeni, and L. spectabilis. 

L. gaponicum.—The commonest kind, easily 
grown in a vinery or cool house, yielding an 
abundance of slender garlands of 10 to 15 feet 
from strong stools which increase in forcefrom 
year to year. Cut down each spring, these 


form one of the most useful forms of foliage 


_ for shower-bouquets and decoration, keeping 
leaflets which differ widely according as they | 


fresh far into the winter. The leaflets are 
closely set, 4 to 8 inches long, and roughly 
triangular. Thebarren onesareslightly notched 
on the margin; the fertile segments, while of 
similar outline, are much contracted and 
studded with erect masses of seed at the tips 
of every lobe, which scatter and spring up in 
all directions when ripe, making this the easiest 
kind of all to propagate. The value of its wiry 
stems for all kinds of decoration has caused it 
to be widely grown in gardens, but mostly 
under the name of L. scandens which rightly 
belongs to quite another plant. The wild plant 
coversa vast area from the Himalayas to Japan, 
the East Indies, and Australia. 

L. lanceolatum.— A strong-growing climber 
from Madagascar, with long and very broad 
leaflets which are tilted upwards and divided 
into 3 or 4 pairs of equal segments set on a 
zigzag-midrib, glossy green in colour, and of 
stout texture. When fertile, the segments 
bear close rows of scaly spikes around the 
margins upon both sides. ‘Their number de- 
creases as the plant ascends, the topmost fronds 
often consisting of 2, or only 1 pinnule, deeply 
lobed. Syn. L. madagascariensis. 

L. palmatum.—A\|so known as the Hartford 
Fern of the United States, and the hardiest 
and most graceful plant of the group; found 
in moist woods from Massachusetts to Florida, 
growing in light soil and partial shade. Its 
finest “trails” are only 3 to 4 feet long, and 
creep rather than climb among the low brush- 
wood of the river valleys, the pale green stems 
arising at short intervals from a dark, creep- 
ing, hairy tipped rootstock. The tendency of 
these roots to advance in a straight line un- 
fits them for pots, and the best way of growing 
the Fern is to plant it out upon rocks in a cool 
fernery, where it forms one of the most beauti- 
ful of draperies. Though slender, the stems 
are strong and tough, but often only 2 feet 
long under cultivation. As in other kinds the 
pinne are of two sorts, the fertile ones palm- 
shaped and bright green, 14 to 2 inches broad, 
cut into several rounded lobes which differ in 
number (from 3 to 7), in size, and in shape. 
The upper part of the “trails” are crowded by 
the seed-bearing fronds, composed of finger- 
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August throughout the 
autumn. Whether dried or 
used fresh, these fruited 
trails are in great demand 
for decoration, so that at 
one time the plant was in 
danger of extermination 
from the continual loss of 
its seed. To save it from 
this fate the government of 
the United States imposed 
penalties ranging from a 
£20 fine to a year’s im- 
prisonment, for its unlaw- 
fuldestruction. Amixture 
of equal parts of leaf-mould 
and sphagnum suits this 
dainty little plant, with 
abundance of water at the 
root from March to Sep- 
tember. 
L.pinnatipidum.—A beau- 
tiful plant of free growth 
in stove heat, but scarce in 
gardens. Its leafletsaresoft 
and thinintextureand very 
bright green, set thickly in 
pairs upon the main stem, 
and almost without stalk. 
They are 8 to 12 inches 
long and nearly as broad, 
cut into 3 or 4 pairs of 
rounded or heart-shaped 
segments with an odd one 
at the tip, and these often 
again more or less divided, 
and sparingly covered with 
down. Thelittlespike-like 
spores form a pretty mar- 
gin to the fertile leaflets. 
_ Tropical Asia, Australia, 
\, and Africa. 
aoe & polystachyum.— A very 
. distinct stove kind, differ- 
ing from all its fellows in 
its red coloured stems, its 
crowded leaflets finely and 
like spores resembling little catkins, and made | regularly cut, and its own method of fruiting. 
up of tiny pockets each with its rich brown | The leaflets are of 8 to 12 inches long and 
seeds. These brown fringes are the prettiest | about half aswide, borne upon very shortstalks, 


part of the plant, and appear from the end of | andbeautifully waved. Theyare cut intomany 
¥ 2 


A FINE TWINING FERN (HyYGODIUM). 


(Engraved for “Flora,” from a plant in the Fern Nurseries, Sale.) 
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segments set upon short stalks in g to 12 
pairs along the midrib, and these are again 
cut into blunt lobes of leathery texture, much 
contracted towards the tip. In this kind the 
difference between the barren and fertile fronds 
is but slight. The stems, of a rich claret red, 
are covered with short white down, seen also 
more sparingly upon both sides of the pinne. 
Like other hairy Ferns, this kind dislikes 
sprinkling. Malay States. 

L. reticulatum.—A fine bold kind from the 
Southern Seas, of free growth, its tough wiry 
stems crowded with massive foliage of the 
finest effect upon pillars, or trained to a light 
trellis in the stove. The fronds are a rich 
glossy green, and come best in a shadier place 
and planted in more substantial soil than is 
needed by others of the group. They are 
very fine in texture, varied as to length and 
shape, according to age and the vigour of the 
plant. ‘They are twice cut to the centre and 
divided into many exact pairs of leaflets with 
an odd one at the tip ; these are lance-shaped, 
with a square or heart-shaped base, beautifully 
waved, and finely toothed at the edges. The 
seeding segmentsare broader and shorter edged, 
with tiny fruit-masses like rows of blunted 
teeth : a rare kind of difficult increase. Syns. 
L. Forsteri or L. Schkuhrt. 

L. scandens.—A Fern quite apart from L. 
japonicum, which mostly bears its name. It 
is of very slender growth, bushy, and unlike 
any other kind in the freedom with which it 
bears fresh young shootsallalong the old stems; 
in this way it weaves dense thickets of verdure 
in India, tropical China, and the East Indies. 
The fronds are short and closely set upon wiry 
stems of 20 feet or more, variable in size and 
shape, and a pale grey-green colour. The 
segments are also most variable, set alternately 
in 4 or 5 pairs upon each side of the central 
stalk, with an odd one at the top, and are 
mostly undivided, with a rounded or heart- 
shaped base. They are set rather far apart 
and at right angles to the central stalk ; at 
times howeverthey are again cut to the centre, 
with increased effect. The seed spores are 
found in close rows upon the edges of the 
fertile fronds, appearing in their early stages 
like tiny strings of green beads. This kind 
thrives in a greenhouse, and is found in several 


distinct forms :—wucrophyllum being a com- 
mon variety with short, broad segments; and 
Fulcheri, a handsome Australian form, with 
long fronds and short segments, beautifully 
fringed when fertile. 

LL. semthastatum.—A little known kind from 
the Mariana Islands, with one-forked short- 
stemmed leaflets cut into long undivided seg- 
ments of leathery texture, set (when fertile) 
with showy spore-masses upon the edges. 

L. subulatum.—A very distinct kind from 
the islands of the Indian Ocean, its long trails 
furnished with roughly triangular leaflets,twice 
cut to the centre into close-set, overlapping 
segments, 6 pairs and an odd one in each 
leaf. 

L. venustum.—A plant of strong and rapid 
growth, needing much space to develop. The 
trails rise to a great height from creeping 
rootstocks, with leaflets held upon stalks so 
short as to appear stemless. ‘They are 6 to 
12 inches long and 4 to 6 inches wide, cut 
into many undivided segments of about 3 
inches, varying in number from 4 to 12 pairs, 
set rather loosely along either side of a zig- 
zagged midrib, which is terminated by an 
odd segment larger than the rest. They are 
deeply lobed and of a pretty pale green, soft 
to the touch, spreading at the base, and deeply 
serrated round the edges. The spore-masses 
appear as Closely set rows of long brown spike- 
lets, but these fertile fronds are scarce. The 
stems are rather brittle and densely covered 
with short grey hairs, which also cover both 
sides of the leaflets giving a distinct appear- 
ance, but on thisaccount the plantshould never 
be wetted overhead. Of more difficult culture 
than others of the group, this kind has become 
rare in gardens, though beautiful when well 
grown. West Indies and tropical South 
America, to Peru. Syn. L. polymorphum. 

L. volubile—A close-growing Fern from 
Cuba and tropical South America, bearing 
stemless leaflets nearly as broad as long, and 
composed of an uncut terminal segment of 3 
to 6 inches, and several pairs of wedge-shaped 
side segments, of firm texture and bright green 
colour. The fertile growths bear long spikes 
of seed-spores along their edges. A beautiful 
plant in a warm greenhouse, very pretty for 
pillars in its dense growth. Syn. L. hastatum. 
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THE BIRD’S-FOOT VIOLET 
(Viola pedata). 


Tus dainty little hardy flower is unhappily 
difficultto grow, and has remained uncommon 
spite of many importations from North Amer- 
ica. Among the thirty odd kinds found in that 
land of Violets, this is the most beautiful,with 
its leaves cut into narrow segments resembling 
the spreading claws of a bird, and its mauve 
or pale violet flowers, in shape between a Violet 
and a small Pansy. The plant is widely dis- 
tributed but is often local, covering it may 
be hundreds of acres with a dense carpet of 
flowers, and then dis- 
appearing from a large 
tract of country. Its 

season of beauty is 

May and June, later 

than in our British vio- 
lets, while it often 
blooms again in early 
autumn, and flowers of 
the same patch may 
vary in size, shape, and 
colour. In some the petals are broad 
and rounded, and in others reduced 
to a mere strip of colour, which 
may vary fromasoft shade of French 
grey through tones of violet to pur- 
ple and deep blue. Pure white 
tlowers are scarce, but pallid forms 
are not uncommon in which a 
groundwork of bluish-white is suf- 
fused with pink. The flowers follow 
one another in rich profusion for 
several weeks and last for a con- 
siderable time, the upper petals tilt- 
ed back with a peculiar effect which 
has been happily expressed by one 
writer as that of a shy animal with 
its ears set back. Its capricious nature is seen 
in the fact that even within a short walk of 
its native haunts, and in spots to all appear- 
ance equally favourable, it is often found im- 
possible to establish it with success, so that 
its failure in some of our gardens is not sur- 
prising. It grows best in light sandy or gritty 
soils and in dry places, is found more rarely 
upon limestone, and it avoids wet and shady 
spots. Partial shade does not seem to hurt it, 


VIOLA PEDATA BICOLOR. 


(Engraved for “ Flora,” from a black-and-white 
drawing by the late H. G. Moon.) 


provided the soil be dry, as on roadside banks 
and in the clearings of sunny woodlands, but 
it is quite as frequently found in the open 
upon sunny hillsides, and always thickly 
massed in such spots. 

Even where fairly established in a garden 
it needs care in winter and disappears if left 
to itself. This comes from its dying away in 
winter to a short rootstock from which the 
true roots, which are fine and thread-like, pro- 
ceed. This rootstock varies little in length 
from year to year, for what it gains at one 
end it loses at the other, with a tendency to 
lift itself out of the ground which is mostly 
seen in marshandwood- 
land plants —a provi- 
sion of nature to keep 
pace with deposits of 
falling leaves and wash- 
down soil, which are a 
part of such conditions. 
Like other cultivated 
plants of this nature it 
is always better for an 
annual top-dressing, 
and unless this is given 
to Viola pedata its little 
trunk-like stems finish 
by so growing out of 
the ground as to perish 
during frost. ‘To main- 
tain it in health a dress- 
ing of leaf-soil and sand 

should keep pace with 

its growth, and in this 

way new roots are 

coaxed from the upper 
part of thestemasthose 
onthe lowerpart perish. 
The plant grows only 
in sandy or gritty soils 
andin open places, with a cool root-run, which 
is best secured in rock-gardens by such a top- 
dressing. Heavy soils should be lightened by 
the addition of leaf-mould and sand, and one 
of the best protections from the loosening 
power of frost is a surfacing of old cocoa-nut 
fibre. The plant often succeeds better in pots 
than in the open air, not so much from any 
tenderness as from the greater care given to 
pot-plants in the way of soil and top-dressing. 
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It is well flowered in pans in the Alpine House 
at Kew, with twenty to thirty flowers on one 
tuft ; and it has also flowered well in the rock- 
garden there. Though most of our plants are 
imported, it 1s easy to raise seedlings, some 
of which may even flower in their first sea- 
son, though more usually in the second and 
third years. Seed is not freely produced how- 
ever, many of the flowers being sterile. Cut- 
tings of the side-shoots which sometimes 
break from the main stem, will also root in 
sandy soil under glass. Coarse-growing spuri- 
ous forms of Vio/a pedata are often met with, 
and the weedy Vola pinnata of Canadian woods 
also does duty for it upon occasion. 

The best of these is d7co/or— 
shown in our engraving. It is 
a floral gem rare in its wild 
state, and even more difficult to grow than 
the common form. It is found sparingly in 
the eastern States and more frequently further 
west, particularly in Colorado. It is some- 
what tender with us, the damp of our winters 
being against it, so that even in the south it 
needs the shelter of a tilted pane of glass, and 
is best in a cool frame, flowering some weeks 
earlier than pedata itself. The flowers which 
are very beautiful, measure an inch or more 
across, the two upper petals being a rich 
velvet-purple and the lower parts a soft blue 
or mauve. The blending of these colours is 
exceedingly effective. There is a scarce white 
variety, a/ba, and many unnamed shades of 
colour, as well as a pretty fragrant form of the 
common kind which is not often seen in this 
country. B. 


FRITILLARIA DISCOLOR.* 
First shown before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society nearly 20 years ago 
under the name Korol/kowia discolor, 
this plant was again exhibited by Miss 
Willmott in March last as a Fritillaria. 
It is indeed a distinct wild form of F. 
Sewerxow1, the plant found by Gen. 
Korolkow in the mountains of Turke- 
stan more than 40 years ago, its name 


being afterwards changed by Regel to 


Varieties. 
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that in honour of its finder; but while 
this plant and its varieties differ widely 
from most of the Fritillaries, they are 
soclosely allied to them that few present- 
day botanists maintain the distinction. 
Unlikealmostanything else, the strange 
blend of colours in the flowers and the 
strongly glaucous leaves combine to 


“make it a striking if not a beautiful 


plant, with stout leafy stems of 12 to 
15 inches, and somewhat suggestive of 
a small Crown Imperial (F. zmperialis). 
The flowers appear in early spring and 
are at their best in the plant figured, 
dingy variations being not uncommon. 
F. Sewerzxow1, of which this is the best 
form, is very variable in colour, the dull 
yellow-green flowers of some varieties 
being hardly distinguishable from the 
leaves, whereas in others bronze, pur- 
ple, and dull yellow tints occur. In 
the form dscofor dark brownish-pur- 
ple blotches—yjust seen on the inside of 
one of the upper Howers—area marked 
feature ; also the more intense grey- 
green of the foliage. 

The plants shown by Miss Willmott 
were in pots, and this is the best wa 
of growing them, for (though from an 
elevation of several thousand feet in a 
cold region) they are not hardy in this 
country, failing in heavy soils where 
the tubers often rot during winter, and 
the stems apt to be cut by frost just 
when coming into bloom. Under glass, 
whether in a greenhouse or a cold 
frame, they are safe, and bloom from 
the middle of March. In wet soils the 
tubers are best lifted and stored after 
flowering. 


* With coloured plate from a drawing by the late H. G. Moon. 
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GYMNOCLADUS CANADENSIS 
—THE AMERICAN COFFEE- 
TREE. 

Amonc the scarcer hardy trees of North 
America few are more remarkable than 
the Kentucky Coftee-Tree, Gymno- 
cladus canadensis. Though many good 
examples are to be seen here and there 
in our parks and river-valleys, it has 
remained a rare tree spite of its perfect 
hardiness and beauty of foliage. Its 
peculiar appearance during winter has 
sometimes been urged against it by 
planters, the head showing but a few 
stout branches held stiffly erect, devoid 
of spray, and withoutany apparent buds. 
This strangely dead look has given rise 
to the Canadian name of Stump Tree, 
but though hardy in that coun- 
try and even named in its honour, 
it is a scarce tree so far north 
and is indeed nowhere common, 
growing only here and there in 
sheltered river-valleysand always 
in the richest soil, along with the 
Hickory, the Black Walnut, the 
Red Elm, and the Tulip Tree. 
Though seemingly so lifeless 
throughout the winter, with late 
spring the tree bursts into almost 
tropical luxuriance. The bluish-green 
leaves are divided into many leaflets 
and unfold to a length of 3 feet and 


more upon young trees and 2 feet wide 


at the base, though as the trees grow. 
old the leaves diminish to about half 
This crown of foliage hangs | 


this size. 
in a rounded mass and would seem 
almost too heavy save for the graceful 
effect of the individual leaves. 

The tree flowers less frequently with 


us than upon the continent, and often 
not until mature or becoming old, 
especially in the case of male trees. For 
the sexes are apart in the Gymnocladus, 
and though the flowers are not very dif- 


_ferentin appearance, the fertile trees are 


often earlierinbeginning to bloom. The 
flowers are graceful when present in 
quantity but are not showy, coming as 
loose spike-like heads of greyish-white, 
at the same time as the leaves. The 
tree hardly ever fruits with us though 
it ripens seed in France and other parts 
of Europe where the summersare longer 
and drier, and the appearance of the 
female tree, thickly laden with its broad 
curved pods of reddish-brown and 5 
to 8 inches long, is very striking. Until 


GYMNOCLADUS—FLOWER AND FRUITING SPRAY. 


that stage is reached one would hardl 

associate the tree with the Bean-tribe, 
and indeed it belongs to the tender 
section of the family along with Czs- 
alpinia, Bauhinia, and other tropical 
trees. These flat pods contain a sweet- 
ish pulp and 6 or 7 large bean-like seeds 
of a grey-colour, which are very hard 
and were formerly roasted and ground 
into powder by the early settlers for 
the making of a drink—whence the 
American name of Coftee-Tree. This 
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use has long ceased, but the pods are 
sometimes eaten fresh, or preserved in 
sugar like the Tamarind. 

While hardy quite into the north 
of Britain and not very particular as to 
soil, it is only seen at its best in the 
deep rich soils of our warmer bottom- 
lands, and when so placed is of far 
more rapid growth than upon meagre 
or cold soils. Where its roots can go 
deep it stands drought well, but is not 
easy to move except while young, the 
roots being few, thick, and striking 
straight down in the same peculiar way 
in which the few stout branches stand 
bolt upright. Young trees are easily 
raised from imported seed, or from root- 
cuttings which sometimes grow away 
at a great pace, reaching 3 to 4 feet in 
a year, and sometimes sulk and will 
hardly move at all. This same sulking 
is often seen with carefully moved trees, 
so young ones should always be chosen 
as being more likely to get over this 
trouble. Once fairly started the tree 
grows very regularly, and fast in view 
of its short season, for the great leaves 
are the last of any to appear in spring, 
and fall with those ofthe Horse Chestnut 
inthe autumn. The whole tree is char- 
acteristic, with a head narrowand pyra- 
midal, though appearing more rounded 
in summer from the ample leaves, while 
the stem and branches are covered with 
dark-grey bark so rough and deeply 
fissured, and with so many projecting 
fragments, that it may be known even 
at a distance by this alone. The wood 
is very tough and compact, lasting well 
in contact with the soil, and though 
cross-grained, difhcult to season, and 


hard towork, of some value for building, 
and in cabinet-making for its fine rosy 
colourand high polish. Anadded merit 
is that the wood matures so fast that 
there is very little waste even in small 
trunks, the sapwood being reduced to 
a few thin layers. Mature trees reach 
a height of 60 to 80 feet with a trunk 
several feet in diameter, and though so 
little planted of late years as to be un- 
known in many nurseries, there are 
fine trees in the country which have 
reached these dimensions. A tree so 
different from any other, so hardy, and 
so easily grown, deserves a place wher- 
ever suitable conditions can be found. 
GYMNOCLADUS CHINENSIS. 

One of the most interesting results of 
our fuller knowledge of the Chinese 
flora has been the finding of trees and 
plants belonging to genera until lately 
thought tobe peculiarto NorthAmerica. 
This Chinese Gymnocladus is one of 
these. It was first brought to Europe 
from Shanghai and was somehow sup- 
posed to be common there, whereas it 
is now doubtful whether it exists there 
atall. Its actual distribution is similar to 
that of theChinese Tulip-tree,extending 
from Kiukiang in theprovinceof Kiangsi 
to Mount Omi in Western Szechuan, 
but unlike the Tulip-tree it is confined 
to the Yangtsze Valley, neverascending 
to elevations above 3,000 feet. 

The Chinese tree averages 20 to 40 
feet in height, is very handsome, and in 


| general appearance similar to theA meri- 


can tree. It differs in having leaflets 
onlyhalfthe size,obtuse and emarginate, 
instead of acuminate. The flowers are 
violet instead of greenish and the seed- 


THE HEAVENLY BAMBOO 


Sp) 


pods are only half the length, very much 
thickened, and but slightly compressed 
laterally, with a short point at the apex. 
These pods are horny and the inner 
layers become soapy if steeped in water. 


From this property it derives its Chinese | 
name of ‘Ju tsao chio”—The Good | 


Soap Tree—and the pods are used 
so generally for washing as to be 
on sale in the shops throughout 
the Yangtsze Valley. For cleansing 
their hair and for washing delicate 
fabrics, the people consider them 
superior to European soaps. The 
fruits of four other trees, Gleditschia 
sinensis, Gleditschia Delavayt, Pan- 


covia Delavayi, and Sapindus Mu- 


korossi, are also used in this way by ._¥ 


the Chinese, but these are all con- 
sidered inferior to the Gymnocla- 
dus. The seeds are very hard and 
black, about the size of a small mar- 
ble, and average 2 to 4 1n each pod; 
they are used for making rosaries, 
and, when split in halves, for mak- 
ing thread smooth and glossy. As 
far as my observation goes this tree 
is nowhere common, though fre- 
quently cultivated on account of 


the value of its pods. 
E. H. WILSON. 


THE HEAVENLY BAMBOO 
(Mandina domestica), 
So valued is this little evergreen in Japan 
that there is hardly a garden without 
its clump of ‘“Nandin,” and in many 
parts of China (now supposed to be its 
true home) its beauty is quite as much 
esteemed, as is shown by its name of 
‘“‘ Heavenly Bamboo” among the com- 
mon people. And certainly at its best 


the Nandina is full of charm, with its 
leaves cutintoalmostfern-like segments 
and showing fine variety of colour, with 
its graceful tufted growth and spikes of 
white flowers, and the clusters of rose- 
red fruits too rarely seenin this country. 
For many years kept almost entirely in 


FRUITING SPRAY OF NANDINA. 


our greenhouses it has of late been used 
more freely in the garden, and in the 
open soils of the south and south-west 
has proved hardy save in severe winters, 
when the upper shoots are sometimes 
injured. The doubt as to hardiness has 
certainly hindered its wider use, and 
its precise degree of resistance is best 
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shown by the fact that in China, when 
fully ripened, it withstands 15 to 20 


degrees of frost ; in one of the nurseries | 


near Paris a quantity of plants have long 
stood in the open unprotected, fruiting 


freely during recent winters; and,even- 


in Switzerland, it has proved perfectly 
hardy when well protected by snow. 
In our own country it grows fairly well 
in the milder parts of Scotland, but there 


and elsewhere if exposed to cold, or 


brusque changes of temperature, it is 
apt to cast its leaves in winter instead 


of remaining evergreen, and this pre- | 
vents its ever becoming the thing of | 


beauty thatitis in more favoured places. 
The fact that it is mostly treated as a 
shade-loving plant not only increases 
the risk from cold but prevents the 
fruit setting, whereas if planted in a 
sheltered but fairly open spot, screened 
during summer from hot sun at midday 
but otherwise freely exposed, the plant 
would gain in beauty and in vigour. 


The best indication of treatment for 
Nandina is the reminder that it is nearly 
related to the Barberries and needs 
similar care to the fine-leaved shrubs 
of that family. Like them of somewhat 
slow growth, it must be planted where 
its shoots will not be cut back by cold 
and where, when once established, it 
can remain, for though one of the easiest 
of shrubs to transplant, it is when the 
older stems rise froma thicket of young 
shoots that the Nandina is most beauti- 
ful, and this occurs only in strong and 
well-established plants. Whenthe stems 
become naked belowmuchofthis charm 
is lost, until, by generous treatment and 


cutting back,new growthscan be forced | 


from the roots, whence they break freel 
when the plant is in robusthealth. The 


finest specimens in Europeare probably 
to be seen at Pau, where special atten- 
tion has been given to the Nandina and 
conditions seem to suit it as in few other 
spots. Graceful stems of 8 to ro feetare 
there not uncommon, densely clothed 
with foliage which changes from a soft 
red when first expanding to lively green 
with finally a bluish tinge in the mature 
leaf, while after the first touch of frost 


in autumn they pass again from bronze 


to purple and from purple to crimson. 
When these changes are watched in a large 
group of plants, with all the variety of indi- 


| vidual form and varying stages of colour, the 


beautiful effect is not soon to be forgotten. 
And when to these rich autumn tints is added 
the heavy crimson clusters of pea-like berries 
shining like wax, which remain untouched 
by birds and hang from November to March, 
the Nandina may be well classed as one of the 
finest of evergreen shrubs. In Japan these 
clusters are much used for house decoration, 
and for want of Holly the British residents 
in the far East turn to them for Christmas 
decorations. Unfortunately with us, though 
the small creamy-white flowers are common 
enough, the fruits are rarely seen and are pale 
red in colour. 

The Nandina may be increased from seeds 
sown in bottom heat during spring, their ger- 
mination being slow and irregular, and the 
plants requiring to be wintered under glass 
for the first few years. Cuttings of the partly 
ripened shoots taken in August and Septem- 
ber, will also root in sandy soil under a hand- 
light or in a cool greenhouse, if given time. 
The best effect is gained by planting a group 
in light soil, which if poor, should be enriched 
by digging in peat, leaf-mould, and rotten 
manure. In ground so prepared the growth 
will be vigorous and the leaves ample and of 
rich colour, even though exposed to sunlight, 
which is necessary to well-ripened wood but 
has a bad effect upon starved plants. In dry 
seasons Copious watering is necessary, a cool 
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ous, 


moist soil being essential to full luxuriance. 
In the colder parts of the country north of 
the Thames valley, the Nandina may be tried 
upon walls with protection in winter or grown 
in pots for the greenhouse, but under these 
conditions its native charm is so lost that no 
one familiar with the plant at its best would 
consider such trouble repaid. 

Seedlings vary in character and two distinct 


forms are grown in gardens—purpurea, in | 


which the leaves are of a permanent purplish- | 


crimson colour ; and gzgantea, a form of free 
growth in which the foliage is more ample 
and abundant. This variety exists in the rich 
collection formed by the late Major Gaisford 
at Offington Park. B; 
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Peruaps the greatest treasure-house for the 
tree-lover ever likely to be opened to us, is 
in the forest wealth of North America. When 
we think of the beauty of our own woodlands 


and the few trees that go to make it, one may | 


well be astonished at the richness of North 
America in trees when, in the list which weare 
about to give, it is stated that there are nearly 
five hundred kinds of hardy trees. Even a 
tenth of that number, well chosen, should be 
a splendid addition to the woodlands of Britain 
and Western Europe. If they came from 
tropical or sub-tropical climates they would 
be of much less value to us, however remark- 
able, but these come from climates often colder 
than our own. 

One thing that hinders our use and know- 
ledge of these trees in a plain planter’s way, 
is the Latin nomenclature. The first step to 
making use of such treasures would be to find 
some recognised name by which they could 
be known and asked for, and we are glad to 
say that this most welcome step has been 
taken by the American Division of Forestry 
at Washington, by the publication of a list 
of the accepted names of all the trees of the 


country—not an easy task, because many of | 


them grow in a great range of territory and 
people give them different names in each dis- 
trict, so that the aim of the compilers has 
been to take what was on the whole the most 
widely accepted name. 

“While most of our forest trees are named 
both by botanists and laymen, a great number 


of entirely different kinds, or species, have 
received the same name, and also the same 
species has received a great number of names 
by which it is called in different parts of its 
range of occurrence. This confusion of names 
has led not only to many annoying incon- 
veniences and misunderstandings, but often 
to fatal mistakes, as when a nurseryman sends 
an entirely different kind of tree from that 
intended by the customer.” 

It is just the same or worse in our own case. 
Planters have not necessarily much to do with 
botanical nomenclatureand they may not know 
the perplexities to which it gives rise. Take 
for example the Western Hemlock, of which 
the name has been changed every few years ; 
in a recent manual of forestry published in the 
United States the old names are not given, 
an omission which leads to dreadful confusion 
among those who have only the books of the 
past, published in England, France, and Ger- 
many. This march of science is inevitable 
no doubt, but whatever the reason or non- 
reason of it, we have to face the facts and we 
think the greatest good is to have an English 
name, which does not necessarily prevent the 
use of a Latin name in its due place. Also we 
ought to respect our English names, many of 
which are older than some of the so-called 
scientific onesinvented by naturalistsin modern 
days. We strongly advise that the English 
names be adopted both by nurserymen in their 
catalogues and by planters on their labels, 
giving the Latin name where need be. 

The list is published in bulletin No. 17 
of the “Division of Forestry”; it is the 
work of George B. Sudworth, dendrologist of 
the Division, and is issued from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. We 
omit all but the essential names, which we 
have arranged in alphabetical order for con- 
venience of reference. A certain number of 


_ kinds from the warmer States and unsuited to 


our climate are omitted, and in two instances 
we haveventured to change the names adopted 
by the American compiler. This is in respect 
of the two species of Catalpa, rendered Catalpa 
and Hardy Catalpa: Cata/pa is strictly not 
English atall, and we prefer the namesadopted 
in the Kew list and by Mr. Sargent in his 
Manual—lIndian Bean and Western Catalpa. 
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Abies amabilis, Amabilis Fir. 
arizonica, Arizona Cork Fir. 
»  Oalsamea, Balsam Fir. 
5, concolor, White Fir. 
frrasert, Fraser Fir. 
grandis, Lowland Fir. 
lastocarpa, Alpine Fir. 
5 magnifica, Red Fir. 
nobilis, Noble Fir. 
shastensis, Shasta Fir. 
,, venusta, Bristle-cone Fir. 
Acacta Farnestana, Huisache. 
Gregg, Devil’s Claw. 
» Wright, Texas Catsclaw. 
Acer circinatum, Vine Maple. 
» gtlabrum, Dwarf Maple. 
,, macrophyllum, Oregon Maple. 
5, Wegundo, Box-elder. 
Negundo californicum,California 
Box-elder. 
» pennsylvanicum, Striped Maple. 
» rubrum, Red Maple. 
,, rubrum Drummondiz, Drum- 
mond’s Maple. 
5, saccharum, Sugar Maple. 
saccharinum (Syn. aasycarpum), 
Silver Maple. 
4, Sptcatum, Mountain Maple. 
Eesculus californica, California Buck- 


” 


eves 
glabra, Ohio Buckeye. 

- octandra (Syn. 2. flava), 

Yellow Buckeye. 
octandra hybrida, 

Buckeye. 
Atlanthus glandulosa, Ailanthus. 
Alnus acuminata, Lanceleaf Alder. 

5, maritima, Seaside Alder. 

5, oregona, Red Alder. 
rhombtfolia, White Alder. 
tenutfolia, Paperleaf Alder. 
Amelanchier alnifolia, Western Ser- 


Purple 


” 


” 


viceberry. 
" canadensis, Service- 
berry. 
3 canadensis obovalis, 
Long-leaf Service 
Tec: 
Amyris maritima (A.sylvatica),Torch- 
wood. 


Anamomts dichotoma (Syn. Hugenia 
adichotoma),Naked Stop- 


per. 
Andromeda ferruginea, Andromeda. 
Anona glabra, Pond Apple. 
Arata spinosa, Angelica-tree. 


Arbutus arizonica, Arizona’ Ma- 
drona. 
5)  Menzztesit, Madrona. 
»  xalapensis, Mexican Ma- 
drona. 


Asimina triloba, Papaw. 
Avicennia nitida, Blackwood. 
Betula lenta, Sweet Birch. 
»,  utea, Yellow Birch. 
5 migra, River Birch. 
5, occidentalis, Western Birch. 
»  papyrifera, Paper Birch. 
», populifolia, White Birch. 
Broussonetia papyrifera, Paper Mul- 
berry. 


Bumelia angustifolia, Saffron Plum. 
,  lanuginosa, Shittimwood. 
5 lyctoides,BuckthornBumelia. 
,,  tenax, Tough Bumelia. 
Bursera simaruba, Gumbo Limbo. 
Canella winterana, Cinnamon-bark. 
Canotia holacantha, Canotia. 
Carpinus caroliniana, Blue Beech. 
Castanea dentata, Chestnut. 
» pumila, Chinquapin. 
Castanopsts chrysophylla, Goldenleaf 
Chinquapin. 
Catalpa catalpa(Syn. C. bignontoides), 
Indian Bean. 
4,  spectosa, Western Catalpa. 
Ceanothus arboreus, Tree Myrtle. 
‘ thyrstflorus, Blue Myrtle. 
Celtis mississipptensis, Sugarberry. 
», oceidentalts, Hackberry. 
,, occidentalis reticulata, 
Blanco. 
Cercidium flortidium,Greenbark Acacia. 
- torreyanum, Palo Verde. 
Cercts canadensis, Redbud. 
» canadensis pubescens, Downy 
Redbud 
reniformis, Texas Redbud. 
ledifolius, Mountain 
Mahogany. 
i parvifolius, Valley Maho- 
gany. 

Lawsontana, Port 
Orford Cedar. 
nootkatensis, Yellow 

Cedar. 
thyoides( C.spheroidea), 
White Cedar. 
Chilopsis linearis, Desert Willow. 
Chionanthus virginica, Fringe-tree. 
Chrysobalanus tcaco, Cocoa Plum. 
Chrysophyllum monapyrenum, Satin- 
leaf. 
Chytraculia chytraculia, Stopper. 
Citharexylum villosum, Fiddlewood. 
Cladrastis litea (Syn. C. tinctoria), 
Yellow-wood. 
Cliftonta monophylla (Syn. 
strina), Titi. 
Coccolobis laurifolia, Pigeon Plum. 
rf wvifera, Sea Grape. 
Colubrina reclinata, Naked-wood. 
Condalia obovata, Bluewood. 
Conocarpus erecta, Florida Button- 
wood. 
Cordia Boissterz, Anacahuita. 
5,  sebestena, Geigertree. 
Cornus alternifolia, Blue Dogwood. 
5, jflortda, Flowering Dogwood. 
»,  <Vuttalliz, Pacific Dogwood. 
Cotinus cotinoides (Syn. Rhus cotin- 
oides), American Smoke- 
tree, 
Crategus estivalis, Summer Haw. 
i} apitfolia, Parsley Haw. 
. brachyacantha, Hog Haw. 
- coccinea, Scarlet Haw. 
- cordata, Washington Haw. 
3 crus-gallt, Cockspur Thorn. 
; Douglasiz, Black Haw. 
re elliptica, Downy Yellow 
Haw. 


Palo 


yy 
Cercocarpus 


Chamecyparts 


39! 


C. ligu- 


Crategus flava, Yellow Haw. 
. macracantha, Longspine 
Haw. 

5 mollis, Downy Haw. 

» punctata, Dotted Haw. 

“ saligna, Willow Haw. 

3 tomentosa, Pear Haw. 

- untflora (Syn. C. parviflora), 

Small-leaf Haw. 
viridis, Green Haw. 
Crescentia ovata (C. cucurbttina), 
Black Calabash. 
Cupressus arizonica, Arizona Cypress. 

m goventana, Gowen Cypress. 

si Macnabiana, Macnab Cy- 

press. 

macrocarpa, Monterey Cy- 

press. 
Cyrilla racemifiora, Ironwood. 
Dalea spinosa, Indigo Thorn. 
Diospyros texana,Mexican Persimmon. 

4 virginiana, Persimmon. 

Dipholis salicifolia, Bustic. 
Drypetes keyensis, Guiana Plum. 
5,  laterifora (Syn. D. crocea), 
Florida Plum. 
Ehretia elliptica, Anaqua. 
Eugenia buxifolia, Gurgeon Stopper. 

5,  Garberi, Garber Stopper. 

ee monticola, White Stopper. 

» procera, Red Stopper. 
Euonymus atropurpureus, Waahoo. 
Exostema caribeum, Princewood. 
Exothea paniculata (Syn. Hypelate), 

Inkwood. 
Fagus atropunicea (Syn. F. ferru- 
ginea), American Beech. 
Ficus aurea, Golden Fig. 
5, populnea, Poplar-leaf Fig. 
Fraxinus americana, White Ash. 
3 anomala, Dwarf Ash. 
» Berlandiertana, Berlandier 
Ash. 

caroliniana (Syn. F. platy- 

carpa), Water Ash. 

r cusprdata, Fringe Ash. 

. Greggit, Gregg Ash. 

; lanceolata (Syn. F. viridis), 

Green Ash. 

e nigra (Lr. 

Black Ash. 

, oregona, Oregon Ash. 

5  pennsylvanica, Red Ash. 
profunda, Pumpkin Ash. 
guadrangulata, Blue Ash. 

i texensis, Texas Ash. 

. velutina, Leather-leaf Ash. 
Lremontdendron californicum (Syn. 

Frremontia), Fre- 
montia. 
Gleditchia aquatica (Syn. G. mono- 
sperma), Water Locust. 
triacanthos,HoneyLocust. 
triacanthos levis, Thorn- 
less Honey Locust. 
Gordonia altamaha (G. pubescens), 
Franklinia. 

a lastanthus, Loblolly Bay. 
Guajacum sanctum, Lignum-vite. 
Guettarda elliptica, Guettarda. 
Gyminda grisebachit, Gyminda. 


sambuctifolia), 


” 
” 
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Gymnanthes lucida (Syn. Sebastiana), 
Crabwood. 
Gymnocladus dioicus (Syn. G. cana- 
denszs), Coffee Tree. 
Hamamelis virginiana, Witch Hazel. 
Flelietta parvifolia, Baretta. 
Fleteromeles arbutifolia, Christmas- 
berry. 
Flicortia (Syn. Carya pecan), Pecan 
(Hickory). 
5»  @lba, Mocker Nut (Hick- 
ory). 
» aquatica, Water Hickory. 
» glabra, Pignut Hickory. 
» ¢acintosa, Shell-bark Hick- 


ory. 
5 minima, Bitternut Hickory. 
» — Myristiceeformis, Nutmeg 
Hickory. 


», odorata, Small Pignut Hick- 


ory. 

5, ovata, Shagbark Hickory. 

5, villosa, Pale-leaf Hickory. 
fFIippomane mancinella, Manchineel. 
Hypelate trifolata, White Ironwood. 
Icacorea paniculata (Ardisia Picker- 

zngta), Marlberry. 
Ichthyvomethia piscipula, Jamaica Dog- 
wood, 
Llex cassine (Ilex dahoon), Dahoon 
Holly. 
» @ectdua, Deciduous Holly. 
5, monticola, Mountain Holly. 
1, Opaca, American Holly. 
vomitorta, Yaupon Holly. 
Jaquinia armillaré zs, Joewood. 
Juglans californica, California Wal- 
nut. 

5 cinerea, Butternut. 

» nigra, Black Walnut. 

»  rupestris, Mexican Walnut. 
Juniperus barbadensis, Southern Red 

Juniper. 

5 californica, California Juni- 

per. 

r communis, Dwarf Juniper. 

» flaccida, Drooping Juniper. 

5 monosperma, One-seed Juni- 

per. 

3 occidentalis, Western Juni- 

per. 

5  pachyphlwa, Alligator Juni- 

per. 

$j sabinotdes, Mountain Juni- 

per. 

" scopulorum, Rocky Moun- 

tain Juniper. 

" utahensis, Utah Juniper. 

virginiana, Red Juniper. 
Kalmia latifolia, Mountain Laurel. 
Keberlinia spinosa, Koeberlinia. 
Laguncularia racemosa, White But- 
tonwood. 
Larix laricina (L. americana), Tama- 
rack. 

» Lyall, Alpine Larch. 

», occidentalis, Western Larch. 
Lettneria floridana, Corkwood. 
Leucena glauca, Leucena. 

»  pulverulenta, Chalky Leu- 

ceena. 


Libocedrus decurrens, Incense Ce- 
dar. 
Liquidambar styracifilua, (Red or) 
Sweet Gum. 
Liriodendron tulipifera, Tulip tree. 
Lyonothamnus floribundus, Santa Cruz 
Ironwood. 
Lysiloma latistliqua, Wild ‘Tamarind. 
Magnolia acuminata, Cucumber Tree. 
3 acuminata cordata, Yellow 
Cucumber. 
5 Frasert, Fraser’s Umbrella 
daze, 
» glauca, Sweet Magnolia. 
a grandiflora, Evergreen 
Magnolia. 
macrophylla, Largeleaf Um- 
brella Tree. 
tripetala, Umbrella Tree. 
Melia azedarach, China Tree. 
Mimusops Siebert, Wild Sapodilla. 
Mohrodendron carolinum (Syn. Hal- 
esta tetraptera) Sil- 
verbell Tree. 


7 dipterum (Syn. A. dip- 
tera), | Snowdrop- 
tree. 


Morus celtidifolia, Mexican Mulberry. 
5, rubra, Red Mulberry. 
Myrica californica, California Wax- 
Myrtle. 
5  certfera, Wax-Myrtle. 
5,  2nodora, Odourless Myrtle. 
Nyssa aquatica (V. uniflora), Cotton 


Gum. 
» sylvatica (LV. multiflora), Black 
Gum. 
Ocotea Catesbyana (Syn. Nectandra), 
Lancewood. 


Olneya tesota, Sonora Ironwood. 

Osmanthus americanus, Devilwood. 

Ostrya Knowltont, Knowlton Horn- 
beam. 

» virginiana, Hornbeam. 
Oxydendrum arboreum, Sourwood. 
Parkinsonia aculeata, Horse-bean. 

. microphylla, Small-leaf 
Horse-bean. 
Paulownia tomentosa, Paulownia. 
Persea borbonta (Syn. P. carolinensis), 
Red Bay. 

», pubescens, Swamp Bay. 

Picea Breweriana, Weeping Spruce. 


», canadensis (Syn. P. alba), 
White Spruce. 

, Lngelmannz, Engelmann 
Spruce. 

» Mariana (Syn. P. nigra), 


Black Spruce. 
» LParryana (P. pungens), Blue 
Spruce. 
, vubens (P. rubra), Red Spruce. 
sttchensts, Sitka Spruce. 
Pinckneya pubens, Fevertree. 
Pinus albicaulis, White-bark Pine. 
5 aristata, Bristle-cone Pine. 
») 4@rtzonica, Arizona Pine. 
5, attenuata, Knobcone Pine. 
» Palfouriana, Foxtail Pine. 
,, cembriotdes, Mexican Pinon. 
,, chthuahuana, Chihuahua Pine. 


Pinus clausa, Sand Pine. 
5, contorta, Shore Pine. 
5, Coulterz, Coulter Pine. 
5, adwaricata, Jack Pine. 
», echinata, Shortleaf Pine. 
5, edulis, Pinon. 
,», flextlis, Limber Pine. 
» glabra, Spruce Pine. 
5, eterophylla, Cuban Pine. 
» Jeffreyz, Jeffrey Pine. 
» Lambertiana, Sugar Pine. 
» mayriana, Arizona long-leaf 
ines 
4 monophylla, Single-leaf Pinon. 
5, monticola, Silver Pine. 
4 muricata, California Swamp 
Pine: 
5, Murrayana, Lodgepole Pine. 
palustris, Longleaf Pine. 
5, ponderosa, Bull Pine. 
» ponderosa scopulorum, 
Pine. 
5 pungens, Table-mountain Pine. 
5, guadrifolia, Parry Pinon. 
, vadiata (Syn. P.  imsztguis), 
Monterey Pine. 
4 resinosa, Red Pine. 
5, vegida, Pitch Pine. 
4 sabtniana, Gray Pine. 
» serotina, Pond Pine. 
»  strobtformis, Mexican 
Pine. 
» strobus, White Pine. 
» teda, Loblolly Pine. 
» Lorreyana, Torrey Pine. 
 virgeniana (Syn. P. 
Scrub Pine. 
Prsonta obtusata, Blolly. 
Planera aquatica, Planer Tree. 
Platanus occidentalis, American Syca- 
more. 
5 racemosa, California Syca- 
more. 
rr Wrighti, 
more. 
Populus acuminata, Lanceleaf Cotton- 
wood. 
» angustifolia, 
Cottonwood. 
»  Oalsamtfera, Balm of Gilead. 
,  adeltoides (Syn. P. monili- 
fera), (Common) Cotton- 


Rock 


White 


zops), 


Arizona 


Syca- 


Narrowleaf 


wood. 

,  Lremontiz, Fremont Cotton- 
wood. 

»  grandidentata, Large-tooth 
Aspen. 

»  heterophyla, Swamp Cotton- 
wood. 

5,  tremulotdes, Aspen. 

,  tichocarpa, Black Cotton- 
wood. 


Prosopis juliflora, Mesquite. 
» odorata, Screwbean. 


Prunus allegheniensis, Allegheny 
Sloe. 
5 americana, Wild Plum. 
+f angustifolia, Chickasaw 
Plum. 


5 avium, Sweet Cherry. 
. caroliniana, Laurel Cherry. 
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Prunus cerasus, Sour Cherry. Quercus Michauxit, Cow Oak. Sakx  sessilifolia, Silverleaf Wil- 
a demissa, Western Choke » minor (Q. obtustloba), Post low. 
Cherry. Oak. 3 sitchensis, Silky Willow. 
. emarginata, Bitter Cherry. 5»  morehus, Morehus Oak. * taxtfolia, Yewleaf Willow. 
i hortulana, Garden Wild »  myrtifolia, Myrtle Oak. 5 Ward, Ward Willow. 
Plum. » migra, Water Oak. 


iy elicifolia, Holly-leaf Cherry. 
5 mahaleb, Mahaleb Cherry. 
5 nigra, Canada Plum. 


> pennsylvanica, Wild Red 
Cherry. 

salictfolia, Willow-leaf 
Cherry. 

5 serotina, Black Cherry. 

. spheocarpa, West India 
Cherry. 


* subcordata, Pacific Plum. 
umbellata, Black Sloe. 
virginiana, Choke Cherry. 
Fsendotsuga macrocarpa, Bigcone 
Pine; 
i, taxifoia (Syn. P. 
Douglasiz), Douglas 
Spruce. 
Ptelea trifoliata, Hoptree. 
Pyrus americana, Mountain Ash. 
» angustifolia, Narrowleaf Crab. 
») coronaria, Sweet Crab. 
,»,  20ens78, lowa Crab. 
5, malus, Wild Apple. 
» vwularts, Oregon Crab. 
5, Soulardz, Soulard Apple. 
Quercus acuminata, Chinquapin Oak. 
»  agrifolia, California Live 
Oak 


» alba, White Oak. 

»  arizonica, Arizona White 
Oak. 

»  #rittonz, Britton Oak. 

»  brevifola, Blue Jack. 

breviloba, Durand Oak. 

»  Brewert, Shin Oak. 

» californica, California Black 
Oak. 

* Catesbaz, Turkey Oak. 

5»  Chapmanni, Chapman Oak. 

5,  chrysolepis, Canyon Live 
Oak. 


»» coccinea, Scarlet Oak. 

»  aensifiora, Tanbark Oak. 

5  atgttata, Spanish Oak. 

»  Douglasi (California) Rock 


Oak. 

»  @umosa (California) Scrub 
Oak. 

»,  Lmoryz, Emory Oak. 

<5 Engelmannit, Engelmann 
Oak. 


re Gambeliz, Gambel Oak. 

5  Garryana, Pacific Post Oak. 

» georgiana, Georgia Oak. 

», heterophylla, Bartram Oak. 

,,  Aypoleuca, White-leaf Oak. 

” wmbricaria, Shingle Oak. 

»  laurifolia, Laurel Oak. 

»  leana, Lea Oak. 

5,  4obata, California 
Oak. 

»  yrata, Overcup Oak. 

y macrocarpa, Bur Oak. 

5 marilandica, Black Jack. 


White 


» oblongifolia, Blue Oak. 

5 alustris, Pin Oak. 

»  Pphellos, Willow Oak. 

»  platanoides, Swamp White 

Oak. 
5  prinotdes, Dwarf Chinquapin 
Oak. 

»  prinus, Chestnut Oak. 

» pumila, Barren Oak. 

» reticulata, Netleaf Oak. 

5, rubra, Red Oak. 

4 utexazia, Wexan Oak. 

‘ Toumeyt, Toumey Oak. 

»  &tdentata, Trident Oak. 

» undulata, Rocky Mountain 

Oak. 

»  velutina, Yellow Oak. 

4 virginiana, Live Oak. 

. Wislizent, Highland Oak. 
Reynosia latifolia, Red Ironwood. 
Rhamnidium ferreum, Black Iron- 

wood. 
Rhamnus caroliniana, Yellow Buck- 
thorn. 

. crocea, 

thorn. 

3 Purshiana, Cascara Buck- 

thorn. 
Rhododendron catawbiense, Catawba 
Rhododendron. 
a maximum, Great 
Rhododendron. 
Rhus copallina, Dwarf Sumach. 
» Arta (Syn. FR. typhina), Stag- 
horn Sumach. 
,, tntegrifolia, Western Sumach. 
» metopium, Poisonwood. 
» vernix (Syn. &. venenata), 
Poison Sumach. 
Robinia neo-mexicana, New Mexican 
Locust. 

5,  pseudacacta, Locust. 

viscosa, Clammy Locust. 


Evergreen Buck- 


Salix amygdaloides, Almond-leaf 
Willow. 
- Bebbiana, Bebb Willow. 
. Bonplandiana, Bonpland 
Willow. 
53 cordata lutea, Yellow Willow. 
i discolor, Glaucous Willow. 


‘3 fluviatilis, Longleaf Willow. 
‘5 Hlookeriana, Hooker Willow. 


- Levigata, Smoothleaf Wil- 
low. 

. lastandra, ‘Nestern Black 
Willow. 


% lastolepis, Bigelow Willow. 

lucida, Glossy-leaf Willow. 

% missourzensis, Missouri Wil- 
low. 

re nigra, Black Willow. 

‘s Nuttall, Nuttall Willow. 

4 occidentalis longipes, Long- 
stalk Willow. 

s pipert, Piper Willow. 


Sambucus callicarpa, Redberry Elder. 
rr glauca, Pale Elder. 
mexicana, Mexican Elder. 
Sapindus marginatus, Wild China. 

; saponaria, Soapberry. 
Sapium sebrferum, Tallow-tree. 
Sassafras sassafras, Sassafras. 
Schefferia frutescens, Florida Box- 


wood. 
Sequoia sempervirens, Redwood. 
»  Washingtonia (Syn. S. 


gigantea), Big Tree. 
Szderoxylon mastichodendron, Mastic. 
Stmarouba glauca, Paradise-tree. 
Sophora affinis, Sophora. 

5  secundifora, Frijolito. 
Swretenia mahagont, Mahogany. 
Symplocus tinctoria, Sweetleaf. 
Taxodium distichum, Bald Cypress. 
Taxus brevifolia, Pacific Yew. 

», jflortdana, Florida Yew. 
Terminalia buceras, Black Olive-tree. 
Thuja occidentalis, Arborvite. 

» plicata (T. gigantea), Giant 

Arborvite. 
Tila americana, Basswood. 

,, 4eterophylla, White Basswood. 

5 pubescens, Downy Basswood. 
Toxylon pomiferum (Maclura), Osage 

Orange. 
Tsuga canadensis, Hemlock. 

», carolintana, Carolina Hemlock. 

5,  Aeterophylla (Syn. T. mertemst- 

ana), Western Hemlock. 

y)  mertenstana (Syn. T. Pattont- 

ana), Black Hemlock. 

)  mertensiana Hookeriana, 

Hooker Hemlock. 
Tumion caltfornicum (Syn. Torreya 


californica), California 
Torreya. 
5  taxtfolium (Syn. Torreya 


taxifolia),F lorida Torreya. 
Ulmus alata, Wing Elm. 
» americana, White Elm. 
5, crassifolia, Cedar Elm. 
5, pubescens (U. fulva), Slippery 
Elm. 


»  vacemosa, Cork Elm. 
Ombellularia californica, California 
Laurel. 
Ungnadia speciosa, Texas Buckeye. 
Vaccinium arboreum, Tree Huckle- 
berry. 

Vauquelinia californica, Vauquelinia. 
Viburnum lentago, Sheepberry. 

i prunzfolium, Nannyberry. 


A rufotomentosum, Rusty 
Nannyberry. 
Xanthoxylum clava-herculis, Prickly 
Ash. 

* cribrosum, Satinwood. 


Sagara, Wild Lime. 
Zygia brevifolia, Huajillo. 
» flexicaulis, Texan Ebony. 
»  wnguts-catt, Florida Catsclaw. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

Fiora AND Syva 4as hitherto been pub- 

lished at less than its actual cost, with 

a view to putting little pecuniary bar to 
itscirculation. Itisnowclear to us that a 
serial of the kind, done in the best way as 
regards illustrations, paper, and print- 
ing, does not appeal to a sufficientnumber 
of readers to justify its being issued as a 
monthly magazine. But we have many 
sympathetic readers and do not mean to 
desert them, so that while with this year 
Fora AND Syiva w7// cease to be issued 
asa magazine, for the future 1t will be 
published asaYEARLY VOLUME. 

In this way we shall have certain ad- 

vantages in (1) more even printing ; (2) 

amore variedassortmentofhand-worked 
plates; (3) more work of lasting value, 

with greater freedom in being able to 

treat each subject in due proportion to tts 

value. Our aim will be the figuring 

and describing of new and important 
plants, trees, and shrubs, wholly from 

the point of view of the planter and gar- 

dener, without trade influence or bias of 
any kind. The yearly volume of Fiora 

AND Sytva wi// be issued to booksellers in 

the autumn of 1906, and will be pre- 

cisely as heretofore save that it will 
appear in volume form only. 


WHO IS TO LAY OUT THE 
GARDEN? 

Corrace, farm, and manor gardeners, 
have good reason to be happy that the 
need for making the most of their space 
prevents any office-plans being used, 
and the simple lines they are compelled 
to adopt are a great source of beauty. 
It is when we get to places of any size 
that the question arises, who is to lay 
outthe garden? Isay that he who knows 
the ground best can always do best in 
the planting of a country place. But 
for various reasons many people cannot 
face the problem unaided, and in the 
present state of things they are very 
likely to get into trouble even when 
help is sought. For there is no organ- 
ised profession to help: anyone may 
call himself a landscape gardener ; a 
navvy who has had some experience of 
walk and road-making, a jobbing gar- 
dener, men wholly without training 
will undertake the work, and many nur- 
serymen advertise themselves as land- 
scape gardeners, their own work being 
the wholly different one of growing 
trees and shrubsand plants into the best 
state for planting. 

There are even a few architects who 


offer to lay out gardens, though their 
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training is for different work. In 
France the landscape gardeners retort 
by taking lessons in architecture, and 
whenever they can they build the house 
as wellas lay out the grounds. In Amer- 
ica, where the profession of landscape 
gardener is taking an organised shape, 
landscape gardeners are debarred from 
undertaking other work—a wholesome 
rule, as poaching on other’s preserves 1s 
harmful in many ways. But even out 
of these confusing elements a man of 
genius arises now and then, like the late 
Robert Marnoch and F. L. Olmstead, 
and there are some good landscape 
gardeners in practice. 

How are we to know a good one? 
By this among other signs, that he will 
study the ground thoroughly first, and 
bring no plan in his pocket. He should 
work on the ground itself and be able 
to show, by the aid of a few sticks, 
what his notions are as regards the 
ground near the house and the flower- 
garden. Paper plans are a feeble sub- 
stitutefor the thingitself, but the custom 
of planning out is so fixed that it is 
not easy to get this truth accepted. 
One day I was considering the site for 
a flower-garden—there was a beauti- 
ful lake below, at just a good distance, 
with other advantages to be thought 
of and brought into relation with the 
proposed flower-garden—I was called 
into the house to see a wretched plan 
of the ground, which showed me no- 
thing butafewbare lines.Plansare essen- 
tial for busy men in offices, but the man 
whowould make the best of his ground 
can do better without any plan but such 
as he marks out on the ground itself. 


Let it be remembered always, by 
those who care for the beauty of a 
country place, that the plotting out of 
the ground about the house is but a 
small part of the work that has to be 
done. It is only when we get clear of 
the parts near the house that the per- 
manent planting of the place—breadth, 
variety, and the bigger questions— 
really comes in, and here it is certain 
that no good work is possible without 
knowledge of the trees of our own 
country and the hardy trees and shrubs 
of northern lands. We may lay it down 
as certain that there can be no true 
work in landscape gardening save by 
one who knows these by heart, and 
there is noroyal road to that save a life’s 
study. We are not now like the old 
Dutch, who had one or two native 
trees to hack into green walls, but are 
rich with the trees of three continents. 
It is surely clear therefore that what we 
want is naturalists and artists, and not 
mere artificers who work with dead 
materials. 

In all important work there should 
be a professional man who should have 
nothing to do with the nursery trade 
beyond controlling it, who should re- 
ceive no commissions from anyone but 
his employer, and who should have the 
same power to reject unsuitable material 
that a good architect has and uses at 
his own discretion. 

The relation of nurserymen to gar- 
den design is a delicate one. A nur- 
seryman’s business is a wholly distinct 
and very useful one, but if he does his 
own work well he has not the time or 
the knowledge to act as a professional 
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man, and where is the control which 
should be exercised in all extensive 
work—by someone independent of the 
tradesman ? No, the nursery should 
be the source of our good supplies, but 
not of design, or we shall never get 
very far away from the mixed muddle 
now characteristic of planting gener- 
ally, arranged at first on the model of 
the show-border in a nursery—Pines 
of giant race set out with bushes, and 
forming a verdant border pleasing to 
the nursery mind. But the same system 
of planting carried outin private places, 
ends in hideous failure. | , 
The lesson of all this is, that 
although there is nothing so 
good as wise professional ad- 
vice when we can get it, the 
best results and the most dis- 
tinct on the whole, are for 
those who study their own 
ground. A fact which throws | 
a light on this point is, that in 
colonies and in certain islands 
where there are no ofhce plans 
handy, people have to think 
for themselves and the result 
is more beautiful than can be 


seeds. At Enysthere is a painting show- 
ing the plant in its native home at 
Chatham Island (400 miles east of New 
Zealand), whereit fringes the sea-beach 
just above high-water mark with a long 
line of blue. It grows in the sea-sand 
and so near the waves as to be drenched 
with wind-borne spray. Mr. Enys tells 
me that the plant is fast being exter- 
minated at Chatham Island by cattle, 
which now overrun the shore. It will 
not endure many degrees of frost, and 
was therefore for many years treated 
exclusively as a greenhouse plant in 


i ons 


a 


got in any settled country, the 
gardens being quite distinct 
one from the other ; and so it should 
always be. W.R. 
THE NEW-ZEALAND FORGET- 
ME-NOT (Myosotidium nobile). 
Tuis plant makesa fine picture in many 
a Cornish garden during the month of 
May, while bearing its spreading blue 
flower-heads. It owes its introduction 
to Cornwall to Mr. John Enys, of Enys, 
who many years ago brought home 


(iNT 


this country. Its culture in the open 
air is thus confined to gardens with a 
mild climate, and even in Cornwall a 
winter protection of Fir branches is 
often given. 

In the best forms the flowers are a 
uniform blue ; in others the centre is 
deep blue margined by paler colour, 
with occasionally a trace of pink on 
the petal ; and there is also a purewhite 
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variety. Sea-sand is used in planting, 
in some gardens mixed with sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, with a mulching of 
pure sea-sand, and in others, such as 
Menabilly ,sea-sandaloneisused. There 
wide and deep holes are dug, the cart 
sent to the beach, and the holes filled 
with sand, after which the plants are 
put in place. I never have seen finer 
plants than these, some being fully 3 
feetin height, with bright green,deeply- 
ribbed and glossy foliage, almost as 
large as Rhubarb leaves. One leaf was 
2 feet in length and over 18 inches in 
width. With me plants have also made 
fine growth in 3 feet of pure sea-sand. 
At Menabilly the plants are grown 
against high walls with varying expos- 
ures, but they are less satisfactory when 
facing due south than in other aspects. 
I at one time grew plants immediately 
in front of a south wall, and found that 
the leaves flagged badly on hot days. 
While this excessive heat from a south 
wall should be avoided, a shady place 
is also unfavourable. Large plants of 
gto 12 feet in circumference will throw 
up dozens of flower-heads, some of 
these 6 inches or more across, while 
the individual blossoms are about half- 
an-inch in diameter. Such masses are 
a picture while at their best, though 
the flowers are soon over, giving place 
to large four-winged seeds, and self- 
sown seedlingsmay often beseen spring- 
inguparound theold clumps. Afterat- 
taining full size the plants rarely retain 
their vigour for more than three years, 
when they begin to dwindle and are re- 
placed byseedlings, which flower intheir 
third season. 5S. W.FITZHERBERT. 


The culture of the Myosotidium is not 
often attempted save in the south-west, but 
with care it will grow well in the colder parts 
of the country, in pots or planted out under 
glass. For the sake therefore of completing 
Mr. Fitzherbert’s interesting note, we furnish 
brief directions from those who have succeeded 
with it under these conditions. Wintered 
while small in a cool greenhouse, at the end 
of March the little plants may be repotted and 
plunged in a cold frame, which can be well 
matted up in case of frost, while allowing of 
free ventilation at other times. As the weather 
gets warmer the lights may be left wide open, 
the plants freely watered and syringed over- 
head during warm weather, with a light shad- 
ing from fierce sun-heat. The soil should be 
very sandy and not too rich, or a rank coarse 
growth results, but, from the time that the 
flower-spikes begin to show, liquid manure 
may be given with benefit. Neglect of water- 
ing or too dry an atmosphere means green- 
fly, and sudden death to the plants. Messrs. 
Backhouse of York have flowered it well, 
grown on a raised mound in a cool green- 
house, the care being to maintain at all times 
a moist cool atmosphere, and perfect cleanli- 
ness. 


OLEARIA (DAISY-BUSH). 


Tuis is a family of evergreen shrubs and 
small trees found in Australia and New 
Zealand, some of which are most hand- 
some. They are best described as shrub- 
by Asters, producing flowers similar to 
the perennial ‘‘ Michaelmas Daisies ” 
of North America, and interesting from 
the fact that the largest of the Olearias 
are among the only composite trees 
known to us. ‘There are many kinds 
in Australia and in New Zealand, to 
say nothing of a few species confined 
to Lord Howe and Chatham Islands, 
but not a single species is common to 
the two main groups. Numbering up- 
wards of 80 species, they are exceed- 
ingly variable in habit, appearance, 
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beauty of flower, and conditions of 
growth. Many come from a consider- 
able elevation and are able to withstand 
several degrees of frost, but even these 
little mountain shrubs are mostly too 
tender for the open air in this country, 
except on the south coast, and in the 
south-west of England and Ireland. 
The best-known kind, Haaszti, is hardy 
at the root almost anywhere, and an- 
other 3 or 4 species succeed fairly well 
upon sheltered walls, when given pro- 
tection in severe weather. A few kinds 
do well in pots and under glass, but 
others ate harder to please, and none 
will bear coddling. They thrive best 
in light well-drained soils with some 
admixture of peat, and are averse to 
moving, and mostly dwindle in soils 
that are at all strongly charged with 
lime. The best-known and most beau- 
tiful kinds are named as follows :— 

O. angustifolia.—Said to be only inferior to 
O. insignis. Its flowers are white with a violet 
disc, very fragrant, and with ray-florets wider 
and more prominent than in any other kind. 
The leaves are stiff, deeply toothed, and white 
beneath. 

O. argophyla.—An Australian species bear- 
ing the name of Musk-wood in Tasmania and 
New South Wales, and formerly known in 
gardens as Aster argophyllus. It makes a hand- 
some shrub when well established, with woolly 
leaves scented with musk, 6 inches in length 
and 24 in breadth, toothed at the edges, and 
covered with a mealy down of silvery appear- 
ance. The small, star-like, creamy-white flow- 
ers appear as great hanging clusters, but are 
not very attractive. In Cornwall the plant 
has attained a height of 30 feet, and it is fairly 
hardy against walls in the warmer parts of 
Britain and even around London, growing 
again from the root when cut to the ground 
by frost. There are large plants of it under 
glass at Kew, and it is sometimes grown in 


this way in colder districts for the sake of its 
leaves, which scent the air after rain and keep 
their fragrance when dried. It is one of the 
most easily increased kinds, either by seed or 
cuttings, and grows rapidly and to such a size 
in its own land, that the sweet-smelling wood 
is used in cabinet-work. 

O. chathamica.—This forms a neat bush and 
bears white Daisy-like flowers with a dark 
purplish, almost black, centre. 

O. Co/ensoz.—Stated in Kirk’s “‘ Forest Flora 
of New Zealand” to be “known asthe Mutton- 
wood from the great strength and toughness 
of its branches, combined with its dense habit 
of growth. It forms scrub through which a 
passage can only beforced witha great amount 
of labour.” It is reported to grow to a height 
of 40 feet in its own land. Though its foliage 
is handsome, the fact that its dark purple flow- 
ers are rayless, would reduce its value as a 
garden shrub. 

O. Cunninghamu.—This is said by colonists 
to be very beautiful when in bloom, about 
Wellington, during August and September. 
It grows to a large size, lighting up the bush 
with its great heads of silvery-white flowers, 
somewhat like those of macrodonta but almost 
dazzling in their purity. 

O. dentata.—This has often been confound- 
ed with O. macrodonta but is quite distinct, 
the latter being a native of New Zealand, 
whereas this is from New South Wales. Its 
flowers are over an inch across and are borne 
in terminal racemes. The ray-florets are white 
tinted rose and curve upwards, thus forming 
a cup-shaped flower with a bright yellow 
centre. The leaves are very variable in shape, 
about 2 inches long, bluntly rounded, and 
crisped at the edges ; while, except on the 
upper side of the leaves, the whole plant is 
covered with rusty-brown tomentum. It is 
a tender species, having perished at Kew when 
seemingly fully established againsta warm wall, 
but it does well in the Isles of Scilly. In 
Australia a variety is said to exist in which 
the flowers are prettily shaded with blue. 

O. Forsteri.—A scarce shrub in this country 
though perhaps better known on the continent, 
where it has passed under several names, such 
as Olearia paniculata and Eleagnuscrispa. The 
last name is due to the beautifully crisped 
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leaves of bright yellowish-green, smooth and 
shining above and covered with grey felt 
underneath and upon the stems. It makes a 
pretty evergreen, freely branched and of fine 
habit without clipping—to which indeed it 
is averse. It is a good sea-side shrub, fairly 
common in the milder parts of Brittany, in 
the south of France, and round Dublin. It 
has reached a height of 10 feet with Lord 
Annesley at Castlewellan, but is there found 
somewhat tender. The dusky-white flowers 
appear in November and December and are 
fragrant, but insignificant. Of quick growth 
and easy increase, it is much used in New 
Zealand as a shelter tree. 

O. furfuracea.—A low tree of 10 to 15 feet, 
with broad crisped leaves and large loose clus- 
ters of tiny white flowers, too small for effect. 
Syn. O. ferruginea. 

O. Gunniana.—This has been confused with 
O. ste//ulata and the same plant has long passed 
under both names in gardens, but the true 
Gunniana is quite distinct. It is a low much- 
branched shrub, with small toothed leaves of 
silvery grey colour, less hardy than ste//ulata, 
and later in flowering. The white Daisy-like 
flowers are smaller, of greater substance, and 
more cupped than in that kind. Possibly not 
now in cultivation. The plant figured in the 
Botanical Magazine as O. Gunniana is undoubt- 
edly O. ste//ulata. 

O. Haasti.—This is the commonest and 
hardiest of the Olearias, a splendid sea-side 
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shrub in the most exposed places and even | 


when deluged with salt spray, and almost as 
good in town gardens. Its leaves are Box-like, 


being small and tough, ovate in shape and _ 
about an inch long, deep green above and | 


white on the under side. Towards the end of 
thesummer it iscompletely covered witha pro- 
fusion of small white flowers (not unlike those 
of the Achillea or Millfoil), which last a long 
while in dry weather, and are pleasantly fra- 
grant. So free is it that cuttings a few inches 
high are often covered with flowers. In New 
Zealand the plant occurs as a low shrubby 
tree at elevations of about 4,000 feet, and 
though in this country it does not seem to 
exceed 8 feet in height, plants continue to 
spread almost indefinitely, one specimen in 
the collection of the Earlof Annesley at Castle- 


wellan being well over 50 feet in circumfer- 
ence. It is so hardy that in a warm soil and 
with slight protection it succeeds in many 
parts of northern Britain, and though cut to 
the ground in many places by the severe frosts 
of ten years ago, the plants grew again in 
almost every case. In cold places a light soil 
is to be recommended, and the withered flower- 
heads should be left on all winter as a pro- 
tection to the tender shoots. It makes a good 
hedge plant, and grows well even in the shade 
of trees. It is sometimes recommended as a 
covert plant, but rabbits are too fond of it for 
it to be of any value in this way. Readily 
increased from cuttings of the weaker side- 
shoots, taken during summer. 

O. ilicifolia—This has been often confound- 
ed with macrodonta, but has longer, narrower, 
and more deeply toothed leaves, with strange- 
ly crinkled and serrated edges. The entire 
plant also is far less downy, indecd at times 
almost glabrous. The flowersappearas rounded 
clusters during June, and are almost identical 
with those of macrodonta, with an agreeable 
aromatic fragrance. The plant is widely dis- 
tributed in the mountains of New Zealand, 
and is fairly hardy in this country. 

O. insignis.—This is undoubtedly the finest 
of the race. It is a rare plant in this country 
and up to the end of 1904 I have only person- 
ally known four plants in the open, but in the 
present year two more have been imported 
from New Zealand. It isa native of the middle 
island, where it grows in crevices of dry rocks 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet. Its leaves, which 
are leathery and of great consistence, are from 
4 to 6 inches in length and about 3 inches 
across. The young leaves are clothed with 
pale fawn-coloured or whitish tomentum on 
both sides, this eventually disappearing from 
the upper surface which becomes green, but 
remaining on the reverse. The stout branches 
and peduncles are covered with the same felt. 
The flowers, which are borne on erect axil- 
lary or terminal peduncles of 6 to g inches, 
have silvery-white ray-florets and a yellow 
disc, and measure 24 to 34 inches across. It 
is a scarce plant in its own country, where it 
is said to attain a height of about 3 feet. The 
finest example known to me in this country 
is that growing in Mr. W. E. Gumbleton’s 
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garden at Belgrove, Queenstown, here illus- 
trated. It has flowered at Kew under glass, 
but is a very slow grower and never quite 
happy in pots. It has also flowered well with 
Canon Ellacombe at Bitton near Bristol. 

O. Lyallia.—A scarce New Zealand species, 
with very dark purple flowers. 

O. /yrata.—A species with dull white flow- 
ers, hardy in the south of Ireland save in the 
severest winters. 

O. macrodonta.— This makes a very attrac- 


OLEARIA INSIGNIS. 


Engraved for “ Flora,” from a photograph sent by Mr. W. E. Gumbleton, 


Belgrove, Queenstown, 


tive shrub in the south-west, having in some 
gardens attained a height and diameter of over 
10 feet. This is still far less than its height 
in New Zealand, where it occurs as a low tree 
of 20 feet or more, with a flatly rounded head, 
and a considerable woody trunk. In this dis- 
trict it flowers towards the end of May, and 
somewhat later in colder places, and is then 
covered with flat, much-branched clusters of 
small white flowers with a reddish eye, and 
sweetly scented. The leaves are Holly-like, 
silvery-green above and white on the under 
surface, with a smell of musk when bruised. 
In hardiness this kind 1s second only to Haastu, 
of rapid growth, and so full of flower that the 
branches are often borne down by the weight. 
In New Zealand it is a favourite hedge-plant. 

O. moschata.—Bears small white flowers of 
no particular beauty, and has leaves half an 
inch long and a quarter of an inch broad, grey- 


green above and white beneath, with a strong 
scentof musk. A tenderspeciesin thiscountry, 
but so stout and vigorous in New Zealand as 
to be recommended for shelter-belts. 

O. myrsinoides.—An Australian species long 
known as O. d/icifolia and still sold on the con- 
tinent under that name. It varies a good deal 
in habit but is commonly seen as a weakly 
straggling shrub, with small toothed leaves and 
a thin scattering of greenish-white flowers, 
of little beauty. It is fairly hardy against a 
wall, but is the least desirable of all the 
kinds in cultivation. 

O. nitida—This is a pretty shrub, 
flowering in May, and bearing bunches 
of small white flowers with a bright 

yellow centre, about half an inch in 

diameter. It isa quick grower and a 
profuse bloomer, a plant in my garden 
this year being so covered with flower 
that scarcely a leaf could be seen. Its 
leaves are 3 inches long and 2 inches 
wide, deep green above and white be- 
neath. In New Zealand it reaches the 
size of a small tree, at elevations of 
4,000 feet, but so far its height in this 
country has not exceeded 4 or 5 feet. 

O. nummutarifolia—This bears soli- 
tary creamy-white flowers in July, and 
has very singular foliage quite unlike 
that of any other species. The thick and 
almost stemless leaves which crowd the shoots 
like scales, are a quarter of an inch long and 
rather less in breadth, green above and white 
or yellowish beneath, where the edges are 
rolled inwards. It grows asa spreading shrub 
or low tree, with stout and clammy branches, 
of a pretty golden colour while young. Itis 
hardy in many parts of the country, even into 
the south-west of Scotland, but young plants 
need protection. 

O. operina.—This comes very near to O. 
chathamica, but is not so good a plant ; flowers 
white with a yellow disc. 

O. ramulosa.—A very distinct and beauti- 
ful species from the mountains of Tasmania 
and New South Wales, and consequently nearly 
hardy in this country, though from its season 
of flower it cannot be recommended for the 
open air except in the warmest parts. The 
leaves are very small and thickly clustered, 
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narrow, green on the upper surface and covered 
‘with white felt beneath. The flowers appear 
late in the autumn as beautiful half-pendulous 
clusters of starry white, upon gracefully arch- 
ing shoots. They last so long as to be valu- 
able for cutting, or to be grown in pots for 
the autumn decoration of the cool greenhouse 
and conservatory. In most gardens it is safest 
in this way, for though hardy enough to stand 
a series of mild winters in the open, if planted 
in dry soils and at the foot of a warm wall, a 
sharp winter is fatal to it. It attains a height 
of 5 or 6 feet and should be left to grow freely 
in its own way. This charming little shrub 
appears to have become scarce in British gar- 
dens, though being easily raised from seed 
there should be no difficulty in reintroduc- 
ing at, 

O. semt-dentata—This is a very beautiful 
species, and anative of Chatham Islands, where 
it grows in boggy ground and bears deep 
rosy-purple flowers which become a much 
deeper purple under cultivation. Some of the 
wild forms bear flowers that are white, just 
tipped with purple at the edge of the florets. 
This kind has not yet been introduced, and 
seed that has been received has not germin- 
ated. It is beautifully figured by Mrs. C. 
Hetley in her “ TIllustrations of the New 
Zealand Flora,” plate 2. 

O. ste//lulataa—In gardening works this 
shrub is generally held to be synonymous with 
O. Gunniana, but the latter is quite distinct, 
as may be seen from our description of it. In 
the south-west ste//u/ata flowers early, being 
at its best in May, while its first blossoms 
often expand in April. In other parts of the 
country it flowers about a month later. Its 
leaves are narrow, about an inch long, deep 
green on the upper side and whitish beneath. 
Although this species rarely presents the un- 
broken sheet of white that O. Haasti does, 
its larger and more starry flowers are freely 
produced on the branching shoots and the 
plant, having a graceful habit, makes a charm- 
ing picture, especially i in large specimens 6 
feet or more in height. It is fairly hardy even 
into Scotland, if planted against a sheltered 
wall, but even with protection it is liable to 
injury in a cold 1 winter. Being readily 1 in- 


creased however, and quite happy in a cool 
greenhouse, pot-plants should always be held 
in reserve and prove exceedingly useful in 
early spring, when the flowers may be hast- 
ened by a little heat. It is a native of Tas- 
mania and New South Wales. 

O. Traillu.—A New Zealand species com- 
ing near angustifolia and so nearly intermedi- 
ate between it and Co/enso/ that it has beensug- 
gested as a natural cross between the two. The 
purple and white flowers are like those of 
angustifolia but less brilliant, and the foliage 
like Co/ensoz but a trifle smaller. It is not yet 
in cultivation in this country. 

O. Traversu.—A rare and interesting tree, 
hardy only in the most favoured parts of 
Britain. It comes from the Chatham Islands, 
of which it is the most valuable tree, reach- 
ing a height of 35 feet, and known as the 
Bastard Sandalwood Tree. It branches freely 
from a stout trunk, bearing oval-shaped leaves 
of about 2 inches, smooth shining green on 
their upper surface, whereas elsewhere the 
plant is everywhere covered with white silky 
down. The flowers come freely enough to- 
wards the end of summer, bursting from the 
tips of the shoots and from the leaf axils, but 
they aresmall and of an inconspicuous creamy- 
white colour. Plants have flowered in the 
warmest parts of Ireland, but save in such 
favoured places it can only be grown in the 
open air as at Kew, against a sheltered wall, 
with protection in winter. Of strong free 
growth, it is valued in New Zealand as a 
shelter-tree. S. W. FITZHERBERT. 

NEW AND LITTLE-KNOWN 
LILIES? 
Nor the least interesting feature of our 
fuller knowledge of Chinese plants lies 
in thenumber of new Lilies discovered. 
Indeed, it has been proved that Central 
and Western China is really the head- 
quarters of thegenus. Of 38 speciesand 
varieties of Lily recorded from China, 
no fewer than 26 are from the Central 
and Western Provinces, the majority 


of these being comparatively new, and 


* With coloured plate from a dra awing by the late H. G. Moon. 
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LILIUM SUTCHUENENSE. 


Engraved for “ Flora,” zrom a photograph by G. Champion, 
at Coombe Wood Nursery. 


several have not yet been introduced. 
Of these Chinese Lilies 4. kinds in parti- 
cular have recently come into promin- 
ent notice. T woof these—L. Duchar- 
treti and L. myriophyllum—are quite 
new and flowered for the first time in 
Europe during the past summer. Of 


oe 
‘ZB 


Messrs. Lowin 1889 ; whilst L. suzchu- 
enense, the fourth, flowered at Kew 
in 1899, but until now has never been 
seen elsewhere. A stock of all these 


the remaining couple, L. Bakerianum kinds was sent by thewriter from West- 
is very rarely seen in gardens, though ern Chinato Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea, 
it was introduced and flowered by to whom the artist was indebted for the 
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flowers which form the subject of the 
coloured plate. This shows Lilium 
myrtophyllum and L. sutchuenense: a 
detailed account of the other two kinds 
is held over to appear with a second 
plate in a future issue of Flora. A 
melancholy interest attaches to these 


plates, as being the last drawings made 
by Mr. Moon before his death. 


L. sutchuenense.—This species is common 
on the rocky grass-clad mountain slopes of the 
Chino-Tibetan border, between 7,000 and 
9,000 feet. It is also frequently cultivated in 


these regions by the peasants, on the tops of | 


walls and the roofs of their houses, the bulbs | se 
_ usually hispid on the underside. 


This fact is interest- | 


being cooked and eaten. 
ing, the only Lily-bulbs hitherto known to 
be eaten by the Chinese being those of LF. 
tigrinum. 
obtained by likening it to a miniature form 
of the old Tiger Lily, but with no bulbils, 
narrower leaves, and flowers on very long 
horizontal stalks. The plant first flowered at 
Kew in July 1899, having been received from 


Messrs. Vilmorin, to whom Pere Farges sent | 


seeds. In 1904 the writer sent home to 


Messrs. Veitch a quantity of bulbs which flow- | 


ered freely during the past summer, plants 
being exhibited before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in July last, which gained an 
award of merit. The elegant foliage and bril- 
liant flowers found many admirers. It is too 
early to speak with certainty, but so far as one 
can judge the plant promises to stay with us. 
The flowering habit of this graceful plant is 
seen in the engraving over-leaf—page 329. 


Bulb small, flattish-ovoid, white slightly tinged with | 


pink. Stems 14 to 3 feet, densely pilose, with tufts of 
cottony hairs in the axils of the leaves. Leaves very 
numerous, linea~, prominently one-nerved, this nerve 
scabrid below ; margins toothed and scabrid; whole leaf 
puberulous and covered with crystalline dots. Stems, 
for 6 to 8 inches below the flowers, naked save for one or 
two scattered leaves. Flowers racemose, 1 to 18, small, 
in shape like L. tagrimum. Colour bright scarlet, with 
black spots which are more abundant in the lower half of 
the segments. These spots vary greatly in numbers and 
are occasionally wanting. Flower stalks 3 to 6 inches 
long, horizontally spreading, each bearing one (rarely 
more) leaf-like bract. Flower buds more or less covered 


with white fluffy hairs, especially while young. Stamens, | 


filaments, and style tinged with red ; anthers at first same 
colour as flowers, becoming slightly darker as they mature; 
stigma simple, chocolate-brown. 


Lilium myrioph "llum.—This new and hand- 
some species is allied to L. /eucanthum, from 
which it is distinguished by its narrow one- 
nerved leaves densely crowded on the stems, 
and the absence of bulbils. The flowers also 
present minor differences. This species is 


- common on rocky scrub-clad mountain sides 


in Western China, between 3,000 and 6,000 
feet. It is an especial feature of some of the 
warm dry river-valleys of the Chino-Tibetan 
border, and is the handsomest of the Brownii 
group. A full-sized bloom of Li/ium myrio- 
phyllum is well shown by the engraving upon 
the opposite page. 

Bulbs large, purple, and similar to those of L. /eucan- 
thum. Stem stout, 14 to 5 feet, greyish-green, very 
densely clad with leaves. Leaves linear-oblong, acumi- 
nate, 2 to 5 inches long, recurved, with the single nerve 
Leaves immediately 
below the flowers whorled, and elliptic-lanceolate in 


shape. Inflorescence umbellate. Flowers large, fragrant, 
funnel-shaped, 5 to 6 inches long, horizontally disposed : 


_ marked with purple after the manner of Z. Brownz? on 


A good idea of this Lily may be | 


the outside ; inside of tube canary-yellow for two-thirds of 
its length, and the rest of the flower of the purest white. 
Stamens and pistil equal in length and reaching to the 
mouth of the corolla. Stamen filaments pilose in the 


lower half ; anthers golden. 
E. H. WILSON. 
SOME BRITISH ALPINES. 
Desrire the vast number of Alpine 
plants that have reached us from the 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica, there are few more beattiall and 
none more interesting than those found 
on our own rocks and fells. Beside 


| theirintrinsic charm these havea further 


claim as being our natural neighbours, 
though not always any the less exacting 
and capricious than their cousins from 
oversea. Many of theseare wellknown, 
but a few notes on some of our rarer 
British plants may not be unwelcome. 
An excellent garden might indeed be 
made, containing only native species 
2 hace garden value has never been 
sufficiently recognised. In such a gar- 
den, beside the more showy things, 
rch as Gentiana verna—which we 
share with the great mountain ranges 
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of Europe—we should have many fas- 
cinating little plants whose charms are 
apt to be overshadowed by newcomers 
from the uttermost ‘‘ Back of Beyond.” 
This is not to say that our mountain 
plants are peculiar to England, but, as 
natives,theyhave claimswhich have been 


obscured by those of highly-coloured - 


yet often intractable aliens. 


Engraved for “ Flora,” from a plant at Coombe Wood Nursery. 


Arenaria verna isa delightful tufted 
plant of the upper mountain-limestone 
(at least in the Craven Highlands), 
which has not been valued as it deserves. 
At all times of the yearit gives pleasure, 
no less in winter when its comfortable 
little cushions gleam like a patch of 
emerald fur, than in early summer when 


it is starred with innumerable clear 
white flowers on their airy little stems. 
It is a plant of the simplest culture and 
the happiest effect, responding grate- 
fully to one’s appreciation without 
growing coarse or leafy. In a wild 
state, found near old lead-workings, it 


| shows remarkable luxuriance. 

_ Arenaria gothica is one of the 
rarest of British 
alpines, con- 
fined to some 
half-dozen spots 
highon the great 
limestone pla- 
teau that sup- 
ports the mass of 
Ingleborough. 
Here it still lin- 
gers,asurvival of 
the glacial per- 
1iod—assuming, 
that is, the fal- 
sity of certain 
suspicions as to 
its introduction 
with ballast from 
the far north. 
It is a small 
yet striking 
plant, minute, 
prostrate, and 
of straggling 
growth, with little ovateleaves of adeep 
glossy green. The flowers are large for 
the size of the plant—larger than those 
of 4. verna—of fine, almost waxy tex- 
ture, and a curiously intense snowy- 
whiteness. It is never found in other 


than poor rough ground, among chips 


and debris of the mountain-limestone, 
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where the soil is little more than hu- 
mus; and, like Sv/ene acaulis and Sax- 
ifraga oppositifolia, it is the better for 
being starved. Otherwise its leaves and 
flowers come less refined in tone and 
texture, and the whole growth becomes 
rank. Grown in the moraine-garden, 
however, it keeps its true character and 
charm—this arising no less from its in- 
trinsic beauty than from its extreme 
rarity and romantic interest. 

Polygonatum officinale is also an un- 
common native plant which has never 
received due consideration. It is a 
miniature Solomon’s Seal, rarely ex- 
ceeding a foot in height, and with only 
a pair or so of waxy bells in the axils 
of its leaves ; the flowers, too, are much 
larger and more conspicuous than the 
bunched blossoms of P. mz/tiforum. 
P. officinale is neat and quiet for a rock- 
garden, where P. muJ/tiflorum, stout 
and riotous, would be out of place. It 
is also a true rock-plant, being found 
among the white limestone scars and 
high copses of Craven, in company 
with Coxvallaria majalis, though it 
has not borne the denudation of the 
hillsas patiently as the Lily of the Valley, 
and prefers the undergrowth at the 
cliff’s foot to the deep crevices of rock 
in which the Convallaria is found all 
across the wind-swept flats of the Upper 
Scar limestone. 

V tola luteaisanother neglected alpine 
plant, which occurs sparingly on Pen- 
y-gent and more abundantly on the 
eastern fells, till in Upper Teesdale it 
forms the main growth of the meadows, 
and ranges from pure yellow through 
an almost infinite variety of subtle tones 


to the deepest violet. As a rule, the 
Craven form bears flowers of soft clear 

ellow and, even in a wild state, these 
golden sparks are beautiful among the 
tough moorland grasses ; but in culti- 
vation it develops into a splendid dwarf 
tuft, crowded to concealment with its 
large and exquisite blossoms. Vain in- 
deed is the labour spent in wrestling 
with the peevish caprices of Vola cenisia 
and other of her difficult sisters, when 
such a charming and contented little 
wildling is ready to hand. Indeed a 
large yellow form of Viola lutea might 
ata glance almost be taken for /. Zoys?, 


and a fine purple one for /. calcarata. 


Primula farinosa is perhaps the best 
known of our British alpines, and is 
probably also the most brilliant. At 
the same time, ever since Parkinson’s 
day it has laboured under a sorry re- 
putation for uncertainty and intoler- 
ance, whereas, in a wild state, the plant 
is conspicuous for its vigour. Unlike 
itsonly Englishrivalin beauty, Genziana 
verna, itisrathera waxing than a waning 
species. Its distribution centres round 
the Craven highlands, with the adjacent 
fells of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Outside this district it is less seen, but 
certainly here in Craven its area is in- 
creasing as well as its abundance. High 
barren scars, where ten years ago hardly 
a flower could be found, are now ros 
in the spring, and in its lowland haunts 
it thrives so sturdily that a well-grown 
plant might be taken for a pink P. 
capitata, and little groups by the way- 
side are so brilliant and robust that one 
hesitates for a moment to recognise | 
them as wild British plants. A curious 
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littletrait, betraying, perhaps,amemory 
ofcolder days when the blooming season 
had to be hurried on for fear of the glacial 
winter, is seen in its blooming earlier 
in high and exposed places than in low 
and sheltered ones. On the bare fells 
it is in flower three weeks sooner than 
on therich railway cuttings in the valley 
below. Under cultivation, here at all 
events, it shows perfect contentment, 
with fine size and colour. From long 
experience of its favourite haunts one 
would conclude thatthedifheulty found 
in its culturearises, at least in part, from 
the belief thatitisessentiallyabog-plant. 
It 2s often found in bogs and wet places 
over the English mountains, but it is 
still more frequently found in places 
quite free of surface moisture. Among 
the wiry moor grasses on the Scar-lime- 
stone, on steep railway banks, on sun- 
baked unwatered slopes, the ‘“ Pretty 
Bird-E’en” is no less abundant, no less 
vigorous and bright than in the marshes 
which are supposed to be necessary for 
its very existence. Clearly then, it de- 
pends rather on rain for its sustenance 
in these parts. This might lead one to 
try, in other districts, the effects of a 
dry sunny position in rich cool soil, 
with abundance of water all through 
the late summer and autumn, but only 
thenecessary protectionagainstdrought 
throughthe blooming season. Further, 
under cultivation the plant has a tire- 
some trick of emerging from the ground 
in winter and flourishing white roots 
in the air. This must be corrected, and 
then our lovely little Primula may per- 
haps thrive under altered conditions 
at least as well as in the elaborately 


waterlogged marshes of southern gar- 
dens, where it so soon pines away ,—as 
much, probably, from excess of moist- 
ure, as from nostalgia of the freshalpine 
air of its native hills. 

Primula farinosa alba.—This ex- 
quisite little plant was known even in 
Parkinson’s time, and described in the 
Paradisus with all that author’s delight- 
ful accuracy, though under an elaborate 
and long superseded name. Since hisday, 
however, though often enough cata- 
logued, the true planthas seemed almost 
mythical, the specimens offered mostly 
showing on minute inspection hardly 
perceptible traces of lilac colouring 
which, perhaps with one season of culti- 
vation developed into a healthy pink. 
Some writers have thus been tempted 
into denying the existence ofa true white 
jarinosa, classing all so described as 
mere anemic andtemporary lapses. In 
the course of many seasons’ search in all 
our neighbouring stations, I have found 
onlyan occasionalalbinohereand there, 
and even these, when closely viewed 
showed traces of colour sufficient toin- 
validate their claim to be Parkinson’s 
farinosa alba. But this year all doubts 
have been set at rest by a neighbour’s 
discovery of first one, then a dozen, 
and finally more than a hundred pure 
white Bird’s Eyes, all growing in one 
field. That this is the genuine plant 
there can be no doubt; its tone is free 
from any suggestion of colour, and it 
accuratelyanswers Parkinson’s descrip- 
tion in the matter of increased size, 
golden eye, and so forth: above all, 
its constancy is proved by the frequent 


presence round a snow-white mother- 
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plant, of halfadozensnow-white babies. 
It appears not only faithful toits parent- 
age, but vigorousand willing in growth, 
giving promise of a great addition to 
the Garden of British Alpines. 


REGINALD FARRER. 
Ingleborough, Lancaster. 


GRIsELINIA Fruitinc.—'To Mr. Chas. R. 
Hamilton of Hamwood, Dunboyne, Co. 
Meath, we are indebted for the following 
interesting note :—‘I see in the September 
number of Frora it is said that the berried 
fruits of Griseliniaareneverseen inthiscountry. 
I have two trees about 10 feet high, at some 
distance from each other, one of which is now 
covered with berries, while the other never 
bears any. I believe one is a male and the 
other a female plant of G. /ittoralis.” Inasub- 
sequent letter our correspondent adds that the 
same tree ripened its seed last year, and a num- 
ber of seedlings came up underneath it, some 
of which are still flourishing. This plant faces 
north and is growing in a very sheltered border 
surrounded by Yew hedges. The seeds come 
in little alternate bunches of about a dozen 
each, and are like small Ivy-berries but more 
oval in shape and arranged in loose racemes 
rather than the dense rounded clusters seen 
in Hedera. Upon seeing the specimens sent 
by Mr. Hamilton, the authorities at Kew con- 
firmed that gentleman’s opinion as to the 
relative sexes of the two plants, and reported 
never to have seen the species in fruit before. 
The branches sent were perfectly distinct in 
appearance,the male plant (obtainedat Coombe 
Wood) bearing small oval leaves of dark green, 
with erectly-branching habit; thefemale much 
larger and broader leaves of brighter yellow- 
green, upon yellow stems of a more diffuse 
habit. It would therefore seem that to secure 
seed from these shrubs it is necessary, as in so 
many other instances, to grow the male and 
female plants side by side in the same garden. 
In such cases, even when the flowers seem just 
the same, it often happens that functionally 
the plants belong to one sex only, and for 
their fertility require the presence of a second 
individual, in which the functions of the op- 
posite sex are active. 


BUDDLEIA. 

Tuess flowering shrubs,including about 
100 known kinds, commemorate an 
old English botanist Adam Buddle— 
at one time vicar of Farnbridge, Essex. 
The family is well-marked and includes 
many beautiful things, natives of the 
warmer parts of both hemispheres, in 
the new world from California to Chili, 
and in the old world throughout Africa, 
and in Asia from Afghanistan to Japan 
and the Malay Archipelago. Coming 
mainly from tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, many kinds (if introduced) 
would need stove or greenhouse culture 
in this country. 

There are now in cultivation 14 spe- 
cles, 7 varieties,and 1 supposed hybrid. 
Of these, 4 species will not thrive in 
the openairin Britain,and several others 
only do well in favoured places of the 
south-west. In the warmer parts of the 
United Kingdom B. g/obosa is hardy, 
while in colder parts it is tender. B. 
Co/vilez is yet less hardy, resisting only 
in the more favoured parts of England 
and Ireland. Buddleiavariabilisand its 
forms appear to be the hardiest of the 
group, and though they have not yet 
been fully tested, there is reason to be- 
lieve that they will prove hardy through- 
out the greater part of Britain. With 
the exception of iudleyana, pulchella, 
and japonica and its varieties, all the 
species are strong growers, and if not 
pruned become ungainly. Such kinds 
as vartabilis and its forms, albiflora, and 
nivea, should be cut back to the main 
stems in early spring, before growth 
commences. B. ¢/obosa needs moderate 
pruning, while Co/vi/ez has proved so 
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uncertain in gardens generally that it 
is often left to grow and flower in its 
own way. 

All the kinds are of easy culture and 
grow in almost any soil , planted in 
fertile loam and a sunny position, with 


be grouped in good soil, and pruned 
well back in early spring ; they will 
then make growths of 8 to ro feet in 
a season, arching gracefully under their 
spike-like clusters 18 to 30 inches long 
and continued from mid-July into Sep- 


BUDDLEIA GLOBOSA ON A WARM 
HOUSE-FRONT. 


tember. Their increase is simple either by seeds or 
cuttings : seedlings raised in gentle heat will flower 
in their secondseason. Cuttings of half-ripe wood, 
put in sandy soil under glass ina cold frame or cool 
greenhouse in September, will root in about six 
weeks, and make flowering plants for the following 
year. Fully ripe wood of the current season’s 
growth, inserted in the open ground during No- 
vember and December, root more slowly, taking 
till the following autumn before they are fit to 
transplant. 

Buddleias are mainly mid-season shrubs, at their 
best in July and August, and for this reason valu- 
able ; most of them retain their leaves until late 
in winter. All have handsome foliage, and two 
kinds, paniculata and nivea, are well worth grow- 
ing for this alone, their leaves and stems being cov- 
ered with a dense white tomentum. In B. g/odosa 
the flowers appear as small globular heads, but in 
the other species they are in small flat clusters, 
further collected into long tails or erect spikes 
which appear singly or in panicles at the tips of 
the shoots. In g/odosa and brasiliensis they are 
yellow, in madagascariensis orange, in asiatica 
white, in @/6:fora lilac, and the others in varying 
shades of purple. Rich in honey, the flowers are 
much sought by bees, and so much is this the case 


plenty of water at the roots, they grow 
rapidly. Theyalso dowellonsheltered 
walls, indeed (save in quite the warm- 
est parts) lindleyana will only succeed 
out of doors in this way. In view of 
their strong growth they should always 
have plenty ofroom. Togaintheir full 
effect B. variabi/is and its forms should 


with variabilis that bee-keepers would 
do well to grow it. Those not so inter- 
ested however should try to keep these 
insects at a distance, for the flowers last 
double the usual time when untouched 
by bees. 

Buddleia albifora.—This plant has been 


misnamed, for the flowers are lilac and not 
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white. It bears a general resemblance to R. 
variabilis but is inferior to its better forms ; 
hence, although hardy, it will be more valued 
by collectors than the ordinary gardener. A 
plant of fine growth, erect and spreading, it 
will make shoots 6 to 8 feet long in a season. 
The stems are dark-coloured near their tips, 
with tapering lance-shaped leaves, dark-green 
above and silvery-grey beneath from their 
dense coating of hairs. Flowers small and 
fragrant, lilac-coloured with an orange throat 
which is closed by the stamens and a ring of 
hairs. ‘These flowers are densely crowded into 
spike-like clusters measuring as much as 18 
to 24 incheslong. Even the side-shoots carry 
lesser panicles of flower, so that, from the last 
week in July into September, the plant is a 
mass of bloom. It is fairly common on the 
shrub-clad mountains of Central China, at 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, and was sent to 
Messrs. Veitch by the writer in 1900, bloom- 
ing in their nurseries two years later. A form 
with serrate leaves has been named a/biflora 
var. serrulata by Hemsley. 

B. astatica.—It seems strange that this neat 
and pretty plant, so common in the gardens 
of the far East, should be almost unknown with 
us. It flowers in winter, and cuttings struck 
in spring, potted on and grown outside in the 
sunniest place possible,should make good plants 
in 8-inch pots by the autumn. They should 
then bestood in a light greenhouse with genial 
warmth and abundant feeding. Such is its 
treatment in the far East, where it is a beau- 
tiful sight throughout January and February, 
and I see no reason why it should not succeed 
in this country. In our most favoured gar- 
dens it might even thrive out of doors on a 
warm wall. The flowers are white, very fra- 
grant, and arranged in narrow racemes clus- 
tered into panicles at the ends of the branches. 
Leaves narrowly tapering, toothed at the edges, 
and otherwise like those of a/biffora ; stems 
round and covered with a white felt while 
young. The plant isfound throughout eastern 
Asia, and in Java. In China it is fairly com- 
mon in the Yangtsze Valley, Yunnan, and 
South China generally. It is not in the Kew 
Hand-list, and was probably lost prior to its 
re-introduction by the writer in 1902. 

B. auriculata.—A tender species from South 


Africa, sometimes seen under glass as a strag- 
gling shrub. The flowers, borne at the tips 
of the shoots, are violet-scented and cream or 
pale lilac in colour with an orange throat. 
Leaves broadly lance-shaped and covered with 
greyish white hairs on the underside. It flow- 
ered in this country for the first time in the 
garden of Sir Geo. Macleay in 1881. 

B. brasiliensis —An American shrub, flow- 
ered many years ago in a stove at the Edin- 
burgh Botanic Gardens, having come from 
Russia. Since no mention of it is made in the 
Kew list, it has probably disappeared, but 
judging from dried material the loss is not 
great. The plant is of coarse growth, with 
oblong leaves becoming angular when mature, 
carried upon winged stalks. Flowers small 
and dull yellow, crowded into erect spikes. 
Mexico, south to Brazil. 

B. Colvilei.—The most beautiful plant of 
the group, unfortunately is tender and shy of 
flower in this country. Anyone who has seen 
its exquisite clusters can well believe Sir 
Joseph Hooker, that “‘a bush or small tree 
30 feet high and as far through, when covered 
with pendulous masses of rose-purple or crim- 
son flowers relieved by the dark green foliage, 
presents a sight that it is dificult to exagger- 
ate.” So far however it has only prospered 
here and there in this country. The first to 
flower it in Europe was Mr. Gumbleton of 
Belgrove, Cork ; it has since bloomed in other 
gardens, but nowhere freely. A plant in the 
Himalayan house at Kew is now some 25 to 
30 feet high, with a trunk as thick as a man’s 
thigh. This plant flowered for the first time 
in 1go0, and has since flowered annually, 
though never very freely. ‘The leaves and 
flowers are finely shown in the engraving, 
the former being 6 to 10 inches long, dark 
green above, grey beneath, hairyon both sides. 
The strong shoots are at first winged and 
square, becoming rounded later ; the weaker 
side-shootsareroundfrom thefirst. The flowers 
are rose-purple of varying intensity, shading 
to pale pink in the mouth and throat. Sir 
Joseph Hooker, who was the first to discover 
this plant in 1849, found it on the margins 
of forests on the Sikkim Himalaya, at from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet. Coming from such 
an elevation one would have expected it to 
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rove hardier than is the case. The flowers 


shown life-size in our engraving were from 
a tree in the collection of Mr Chambers at 
Haslemere. 


B. globosa.—The best known kind and one 


BUDDLEIA COLVILEI. 


(Engraved for “ Flora,’ from a photograph at Gray's Wood Hill, Haslemere.) 


of the most distinct of shrubs. It is hardy 
from the midlands southwards save in bleak 
situations, though it often suffers in severe 
winters. Of strong growth, it easily attains 
a height of 12 to 15 feet in the open, and 


more than this against a house-front such as 
that of our engraving, and in parts of the 
south-west where severe frost is unknown. 
Thestemsare angularand winged while young, 
becoming round later. Leaves shortly stalked, 
6 to 12 inches long, lance- 
shaped, dark-green and much 
wrinkled above, with the under 
sides and young growths cov- 
ered with a pale-grey woolly 
felt. The venation of the leaves 
is very beautiful. Flowers yel- 
low, arranged as small globular 
heads at the ends of the shoots, 
in a way that distinguishes this 
from all other kinds in cultiva- 
tion. It isa native of Chili and 
Peru 

B. hemsleyana.—This plant is 
described by Koehne in Gar- 
tenflora (1903, p. 169), from 
material received from St. Pet- 
ersburg. He classes it near B. 
variabilis, but distinct from that 
kind in its smaller flowers, ab- 
sence of the orangecolourin the 
throat, darker green leaves, and 
more erect habit. The shrub 
is now in cultivation at Kew, 
and in the collection of Mr. 
Chambers at Haslemere, and 
both plants flowered during the 

past summer. In habit and 

foliage it comes nearer to B. 
albiflora than to variabilis, the 
details which distinguish it from 
the first-named being only such 
as to appeal to botanists. For 
my own part I regard it asa 
poor form of a/biffora, and the 
most weedy member of the fa- 
mily. It occurs in the Min 
Valley of Western China, grow- 
ing among mountain shrubs at 
elevations of 3,000 to 4,500 
feet. 

B. japonica.—This hardy Japanese kind was 
formerly grown in France as B. curviffora, but 
when dealing with the Chinese Buddleias for 
the Index Flore Sinensis, Hemsley found that 
it was very different from the true B. curvr- 
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flora of Hooker and Arnott, and therefore re- 
named it. The true B. curviflora—of which 
the only specimen is in the Kew herbarium 
—was collected in the Loo-Choo Islands by 
Captain Beechey in 1827, and has flower-clus- 
ters very like some of the forms of B. varr 
abilis. It differs also in other important points 
from the plant once confused with it. 

B. japonica is a sparingly branched shrub 
of 4 to 6 feet, with square and much winged 
stems, green while young, becoming brown 
with age. Leaves very shortly stalked, 4 to 
8 inches long, smooth and dark green above, 
paler, much veined, and slightly hairy on the 
under side. The flowers are clustered in a 
terminal spike 6 to 8 inches long, which is 
usually attended by two smaller side-spikes. 
The flowers are about } inch long in the tube, 
with narrow pale-lilac lobes, and hang on until 
finally split by the seed-vessels, which set with 
great regularity. The presence of these pendu- 
lous tails of heavy fruits in September, dis- 
tinguishes this species from all others in culti- 
vation. Seedlings vary much and in France 
several well-marked varieties have been raised: 
carnea, differing from the parent in the colour 
of its flowers, which are flesh pink; msignis, 
a compact form of erect growth, in appear- 
ance quite unlike the parent and well worth 
growing for its flowers of brighter colour ; 
and salicifolia, with narrower leaves and a 
more slender much-branched flower-spike. 

B. intermedia.—Under this name Carriere 
gives a coloured figure in the Rev. Hort., 
1873, p. 150, of a plant which appeared among 
a batch of B. japonica seedlings in 1871. Its 
features are discussed and the conclusion 
reached that it is a chance hybrid between 
japonica and lindleyana. As shown, the flow- 
ers and their arrangement suggest /indleyana, 
whilst the foliage favours japonica. I do not 
know if it ever reached this country, but such 
plants as I have seen cultivated as intermedia 
are japonica pure and simple. In view of the 
fact that, apart from Carriere’s supposed cross 
no hybrid Buddleia has been raised, and that 
seedling forms of japonica differ so widely, 
one is I think justified in concluding that the 
“‘hybrid” is but a seedling form of B. japonica. 

B. lindleyana.—A_ weak-growing species, 
arched and spreading, with angular much- 


winged branches, somewhat hairy while young 
and seldom of great height save in Devon- 
shire, where it grows 12 to 15 feet against 
sheltered walls. Leavesshort, dark-greenabove 
and paler below ; margins mostly entire; a 
variety collected at Ichang by Henry has 
deeply toothed edges. The flowers are in clus- 
ters of three arranged in a pendent raceme, 
varying from 2 inches to nearly a foot in 
length. They are small, about ? inch long, 
violet-purple in colour, with a curved tube 
covered on the outside with fine grey hairs. 
A native of the warmer parts of China, it is 
common in the Yangtsze Valley on banks and 
cliffs in dry sunny places, extending thence 
to the far west but never ascending above 
2,500 feet. It is tender in this country, and 
while pretty and distinct it is rarely met with. 
In the more favoured gardens of the south and 
west it will live out of doors, but is happiest 
on a warm wall even in these. The flowers 
are a little disappointing, losing their colour 
quickly and, in a long raceme, withering 
away before the upper buds have time to ex- 
pand. 

B. madagascartensts.—Thisold plant issome- 
times met with in greenhouses but it needs 
much room and is seldom very satisfactory, 
though the large clusters shown at Westmin- 
ster early in the present year prove that it 
can be flowered very finely in this country. 
Leaves clothed with white woolly hairs, much 
wrinkled above, cottony white or inclined to 
be rusty below. The flowers are orange- 
coloured and fragrant, in compound racemes, 
of 6 to 10 inches, the corolla funnel-shaped 
and covered with cottony hairs on the out- 
side. A native of Madagascar, it is also widely 
spread throughout the adjacent islands, and 
even occurs in St. Helena. Though a little 
tender even in the South of France, it is often 
used to trail downwards over the face of a 
sunny wall, and its effect when in full flower 
is charming. 

B. nivea.—A new and distinct kind found 
by the writer in shrubberies and wooded places 
of western China, at elevations of 7,000 to 
8,000 feet. The stems and underside of the 
leaves are enveloped by a dense coating of 
fluffy white hairs, and to this the plant owes 
its beauty and its name, the flowers being 
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small and not showy. The plant forms a | and spreading habit, with stems somewhat 
much-branched bush 6 to 8 feet high, of erect | angular. Leaves very shortly stalked, 6 to g 
inches long, broadly 
tapering, dark-green 
above and nearly 
smooth at maturity. 
Flowers clustered and 
arranged in slender 
tailsot 6 to 12 inches, 
the single blooms be- 
ing small, lavender- 
coloured, and imbed- 
ded amongst white fluff. The plant flowered for the first 
time in August last, in Messrs. Veitch’s Coombe Wood 
nursery, and seems likely to be hardy. 

B. paniculata.—A distinct plant differing from other 
kinds (save B. nzvea) in the downy white surface of its 
leaves and stems. It forms its flower-buds in the autumn 
and opens them in February and March in its own 
land, and with us in May; to do this it has to start 
into growth so early as often to be cut by spring frosts. 
Still it is well worth growing for its foliage alone and 
is hardy around London as a shrub of 6 to 8 feet, with 
leaves coarsely toothed at the edges, and covered with 
a white woolly coating. The flowersare fragrant, bright 
lilac in colour, crowded into erect spikes. It is found 
wild from Afghanistan to Western China, where it is 
not uncommon in the warm river valleys between 
3,500 and 5,000 feet. The Chinese plant differs from 
the western form in having the leaves united at their 
base. 

B. pulchella.—A small twiggy shrub of neat growth 
from South Africa, and tender in this country though 
likely to be useful under glass. Leaves green and vari- 
ously shaped, either lobed or entire. Flowers small and 
with a heavy smell, gathered intosmall terminal clusters, 
, 2 to 3 inches long, reddish in colour with an orange 
~ throat. The plant was sent to Kew from the Natal 
Botanic Gardens, Durban, and flowered there for the 
first time in October 1894. 

B. salicifoha.—The plant sometimes seen under this 
name is not a Buddleia but CAi/ianthus oleaceus. It is a 
native of South Africa and bears flat clusters of white 
flowers. 

B. variabilis.—This species and its forms supply the 
best and hardiest garden plants of the group, which for 
ease of culture and freedom of growth are among our 
best flowering shrubs. The plant is vigorous and 
a much-branched, stems square, downy, and with a wing 
BUDDLEIA VARIABILIS VAR. MAGNIFICA. at each angle while young, attaining a length of 8 to 
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inches in length and almost as variable in 
shape, dark-green above and silvery grey be- 
neath. The flowers are in flattish clusters 
arranged as rounded tails 6 to 30 inches in 
length and depending freely from every shoot. 
Their colour varies from lilac to bright violet- 
purple, and in the better forms the mouth and 
throat of each flower is bright orange. The 
individual flowers are small but what they lack 
in size is made up by their number, and a well- 
grown plant of this species, with its pleasing 


den. It is common in Central and Western 
China, occurring as high as 9,000 feet, but 


this is in sheltered river valleys which en- | 


joy a warmer climate than is usual at such 
anelevation. Though first found by Dr. Henry 
near Ichang in Central China, it came into 
cultivation at St. Petersburg, passing thence 
to the ‘fardin des Plantes, and from there to 
Kew where it flowered in 1897. This early 


| individual flowers. 


form is very poor, of straggling and semi-_ 
prostrate habit, and clusters washy in colour | 


and thin; it is however the first to flower. 


In 1893 M. Vilmorin received from the 
late Pere Soulie, seeds of a Buddleia which 


flowered in the following year and proved to | 


In habit | 


be a much better form of variabilis. 
this was more erect, with denser spikes and 
finer colour, and from the description given 


in Vilmorin’s Fruticetum it would seem to be | 
identical with the plant known in this country | 


as var. veitchiana. While travelling for Messrs. 
Veitch in Central China I constantly met with 
this Buddleia and its variability was remark- 
able, with the result that the following fine 
forms have been introduced: Variety typica, 
the commonest form in Hupeh, of erect and 
robust habit, with rather lax tails of lilac- 
purple flowers in which the orange of the eye 
and throat is but slightly developed. It flow- 
ers in the latter half of August, and is much 
superior to the first-known form, which it 
will in time replace ; magnifica is a very dis- 
tinct plant, having larger bright violet-purple 
flowers, with deep orange eye and the margins 
of the petals reflexed. In habit it resembles 
the above but blooms a week earlier. Those 
who saw it at the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Hall in August last, will not readily 
forget this noble plant. Variety veztchiana is 


again distinct in many ways. Its habit, at 
first erect, becomes gracefully arched as the 
flowering time approaches. The clusters are 
more dense and their colour several shades 
darker and with a bright orange centre to the 
It is the earliest of the 
Hupeh forms to flower, being quite three 
weeks earlier than var. ¢ypica. A fourth form 
Wilsom, with flower-clusters 30 inches long, 
and differing markedly in other ways from 


_other forms. Its habit is quite distinct, with 
fragrance, is a charming addition to any gar- | 


stems tall and arching, the inter-nodes very 
long, and the leaves longer and more taper- 
ing. The flowers are half as large again as in 
var. typica, of a bright rose-lilac colour with 
intense orange eye. The corolla-lobes are not 
flat and spreading, but half erect, crinkled, 


_and the margins reflexed. The clusters are 


drooping, longer than in any other form, and 
the latest of all to open, being at their best 
throughout September. The four forms here 
described are all wild forms of one type and 
not varieties of one another, and still less mere 


| garden selections. They were raised from 


different packets of seed, and are quite distinct 
one from another. E. H. WILSON. 


THE ALOES. 
Tuose who have seen the Riviera in 
early spring, and know the famous 
garden at La Mortola, will remember 
with pleasure the brilliant Aloes then 
in flower. No one can mistake them, 
for so vivid are their long spikes, rising 
from largerosettes of greyish leaves, that 
no other plants even at this time of the 
year can rival them. They enjoy the 
bright sunshine of our southern summer 
and are content with little water, their 
stems and thick fleshy leaves serving as 
stores of moisture,and whenother plants 
wither they look fresh and happy. Such 
sun-lovers are not designed to thrive in 
the dim light of a glasshouse under a 
cloudy sky, nor can they display their 
true beauty undersuch conditions. Still, 
those who own gardens on the Medi- 
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terranean, oreven onthe southernshores 
of Britain,caneasily growseveral species, 
and the many tender kinds may be used 
effectively for summer gardening. 

The Aloes form an African genus 
akin to our northern Asphode/us, and 
about 150 species are known. Most of 
them are from dry mountain slopes and 
stony, barren regions, extending from 
the Cape along the mountain-chains of 
East Africa, as far as Upper Egypt and 
southern Arabia. On the west side of 
Africa Aloes have also been found from 
Namaquaand Damaralandasfaras Togo- 
land in the Niger region, and with fuller 
knowledge of Central Africa we shall 
certainly obtainmany others. Itishardly 
to be expected that the tropical species 
will thrive in the open so far north, but 
only a few of these tender plants have 
yet been introduced, those cultivated 
being mainly the hardier kinds from 
South Africa. Many of these are from 
aconsiderableelevationand hardier than 


is often supposed, since a few degrees of | 
autumn rain (late in September or early 
in October), the little rosettes expand 


frost will not hurt themifdry at the time, 
and provided theinclementweather does 
notlasttoolong. Kindsfromthe Trans- 
vaal, Abyssinia, and Arabia, are notice- 
ably less hardy, while the tropical plants 


suffer occasionally at La Mortola if the 


thermometer remains too long near the | 
angular leaves being arranged one above 


freezing point, though it may be only 
in the loss of flower. About one-half 
of all the Aloes known are grown here, 
and it is notan easy task todecide which 
are the best for general cultivation, since 
allhave charms of theirown. A number 
of low-growing speciescovertheground 


in large patches, yielding effects as fine’ 


as others which grow into large bushes 


or small trees. Several kinds have leaves 
life a Kniphofia, as for instance /ve 
Cooperi. These however can hardly be 
considered more than curiosities, and 
on account of their thinner leaves are 
more sensitive to drought. In their 
native haunts they grow with grasses in 
deep,fresh soil. Theyarerarein gardens, 
few kinds ever having been introduced. 
Others again bear short, thick leaves 
which are truly succulent, such as 4/oes 
brevifolia, depressa, pratensis, virens, 
and Aumilis—all frequently met with 
—giving many unbranched spikes of 
bright red flowers. /ce aristata is a 
little gem, with rosettes of 50 to 100 
small leaves, each ending in a long 
drawn-out point and covered thickly 


on the margins and on the back with 


white tubercles. It is wonderful how 
thislittleplantresiststheintensedrought 
at La Mortola, rolling up its leaves into 
a small ball wrapped in the outer ones, 
which become so faded and scorched 
as to seem lifeless. But with the first 


and look as fresh as ever :—there are 
few more striking instances of plant- 
resurrection. /ve variegata is another 


_of the stemless species and one not often 


met with. It is areal curiosity, its tri- 


the other in three distinct lines, their 
surface hard and leathery, and copiously 
spotted with white bands. Itisless use- 
ful for the open air, water often resting 


in the heart and causing death. 


A further group contains a great 
number of fair-sized but stemless Aloes, 


often with leaves curiously lined and 
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spotted. They form the class to which 
the name of saponarie has been given, 
Aloe saponaria being the best-known 
of them. This plant varies so much that 
one might gather many forms so difter- 
ent that anyone might take them for 
distinct species. If grownon barren soil, 
or in rocky places with little moisture, 
the leavesare hardand tough, remaining 
shortand brown, with their edges rolled 
inwards ; under better conditions the 
leaves are longer and less rolled in, 
whilst in shady places they become 
long, flat, and pale green with darker 
lines. /oe saponaria produces a vast 
quantity of suckers spreading into large 
patches, and is so easily propagated as 
tobecommonin gardens. ce latifolia 
is a mere form of this'species, with larger 
leavesand flowers. But the finest of this 
group is certainly the old Alce striata, 
perhaps best known in gardens as 4/ce 
Hanburyana—so called by M. Naudin 
in honour of the late Daniel Hanbury, 
the famous British pharmacologist. Its 
coral-red flowers come out in clusters, 
grouped together as a large spreading 
head borne on a stout, erect stem. The 
leaves are spineless, with only a broad, 
horny border around the edges, often 
of a fine reddish tint. Between thisand 
other Aloes, there are many hybrids 
in which the leaves bear prickly margins, 
but none are so pretty as the real plant. 
The group saponaria comprises about 
25 species, all well worth cultivation. 
Aloe Baumii, a very fine plant of this 
group, has lately been figured in the 
Botanical Magazine (t. 7948) ; it has 
beautifully spotted leaves. 
Among the larger-growing kindsare 
many in which the leaves are finely 


marked. A good example is the old 
Aloe abyssinica, now more often met 
with, since its reintroduction by the 
ee traveller Schweinfurth. It oc- 
cursin many varieties, in some of which 
the leavesare wholly green. Before pass- 
ing to the tree-like Aloes let us mention 
those with thin and delicate stems, such 
as Aloe mitriformis and its many vari- 
eties, with stems several yards long trail- 
ing over rocksand walls, and long aerial 
roots just like some of the Aroides. 
The flowers show at the tips of the 
stems on long peduncles, and are so 
closely groupedand droopingas to form 
a kind of mitre. In some of the vari- 
eties this mitre is not formed ,the racemes 
being longer and fuller. More graceful 
than mitriformis is Aloe ciliaris from 
eastern Cape Colony. Its stems may be 
as stout as the finger or no thicker than 
a pencil, with thin, remote, and finely- 
toothed leaves, and indeed unlike an 
Aloe until it flowers. It may be seen 
creeping among shrubs and 1s useful to 
cover old walls and bare corners, grow- 
ing as freely in the shade as in the sun, 
but with a preference for fresh soil on 
account of its thinner leaves. From the 
beginning of December to nearly June 
it is constantly in beauty, and in mid- 
winter is one mass of short erect spikes 
of coral-red. 

Among taller Aloes which, when old, 
make large bushes or little trees, 4/0e 
arborescens 1s most commonly met with. 
It is a fine plant, found half-wild in 
several places near Monaco and Nice. 
Its native country is uncertain, all we 
know is that it came ‘from the Cape,” 
and certainly from a high elevation, 
since it resists the severest winters in 
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the south. There exist two forms, one 
(the type) with tall stems, large leaves 
of very glaucous colour, and flowers ap- 
pearing early as long spikes of brilliant 
red. Thesecond variety makes rounded 
bushes, with shorter leaves of deeper 
green in which the marginal teeth are 
set more closely, and shorter flower- 
spikes, coming later, and of a different 
shade of red. This is a fine plant for 
grouping. Aloe Salm-Dyckiana is like 
a larger 4. arborescens, but much taller 
and in every way more vigorous. Its 
flowers also are different, the stamens 
standing out far beyond the tube of the 
flowers, these being folded in long spikes 
of 2 to 3 feet and of the most vivid 
scarlet. This is one of the finest of the 
genusand should be widely grown. 
It was introduced long ago but its 
native place has never ‘been pro- 
perly known. Similar plants, but 
with very glaucous leaves, are 4/oe 
caesiaand Aloe speciosa. Bothhave 
white flowers with green tips and 
fine green stripes; the first has the 
stamens hardly showing while the 


bright red stamens of the second ea 
ap |! 


are boldly thrust far out of the 
flowers. When oldthey formlarge 
rounded bushes and are well worth 
growing. ce caesia is common 
on the Riviera under many names, 
such as Aloe africana and Aloe 
soccotrina—both of which belong 


to 


very different plants. Aloe speciosa is of | 


laterintroduction and is stillrare. //ve 
ferox flowers in'spring and is very hand- 
some, formingrobust trunkswitha large 
crown of thick, glaucousand very prick- 
ly leaves. The flower-head is branched 


‘like a candelabrum and varies in colour 


froma bright yellowtointensered. The 
flowers are densely grouped and have 
the stamens widely exserted. There 
are many forms of this fine plant. The 
true species has shorter ovate-lanceolate 
leaves, thickly covered on both sides 
with brown prickles; others have the 
prickles only below (4. supralaevis), 
and othersare quite smoothexceptalong 
the margins (4. supralaevis var. Han- 
bury). ‘This plant differs so markedly 
from other Aloes that it has been made 
a sub-genus under the name Pachyden- 
dron. It is from eastern South Africa 
as far as the Lebombo mountains, where 


it covers large tracts of land. 
La Mortola. ALWIN BERGER. 


EAF, FLOWER, AND FRUIT 
OF THE 
AMFRICAN GYMNOCLADUS. 


ERRATA.—We regret that owing to some 
confusion in the reference numbers, a different 
engraving from that intended was used in our 
article upon the Gymnocladus on page 313. 
The sprays there shown are Gleditschia tria- 
canthos, an allied tree but quite unlike the 
Gymnocladus, as will be seen upon compari- 
son with the engraving now given. 
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NEW BULBOUS IRISES—I. WAR- 
LEYENSIS, anp I. BUCHARICA.* 
Mr. Moon’s coloured drawing gives a 
good idea of these new plants—that 
with purple flowers J. war/eyensis, the 
other J. ducharica. Both were found 
on the banks of the Sureh-ab, a tribu- 
tary of the Amu Darya,in the region of 
Bokhara, and atan elevation of 5,000 to 
6,000 feet. They belong to the Funo 
group of bulbous Irises, though dis- 
tinguished from other bulbous kinds 
by having small, spreading, and some- 
times reflexed standards, of the char- 
acter shown by J. war/eyensis in the 
plate, which has one such projecting 
horizontally below the falls on either 
side of the flower. The Fumo Irises 
are either tall—with a stem from 1 to 
2 feet high, dwarf—measuring 3 to 6 
inches, or even stemless to all appear- 


ance, no stalk showing above ground. | 


These two kinds belong to the tall 
group, of which they are the only ones 
bearing falls with wingless claws which 
expand suddenly into a deflexed blade. 
They are closely allied to one another 
and also to I. orchioides (a plant from 
the same region), but they differ from 
it in having leaves with a horny margin, 
unknown in that species save in the 
variety coerulea, which comes very near 
I. warleyensis. 

Cu.ture.—lIn a broad sense these 
may be classed as varieties of [77s orchi- 
oides, a plant I have had no difhculty 
in growing in an ordinary bed, or better 
in a narrow border at the foot of a 
south wall. These new species I should 
plant in some such position, and when 


at rest cover them with a glass-light to 
ward offrain. Any good, well-drained 
soil is suitable, especially if containing 
some grit anda little lime. I. warley- 
ensis have seen with Sir Michael Foster 
in an open bed, protected by surround- 


ing shrubs. 

I. warleyensts.—To the falls are due the great beauty 
of this flower ; they have a pale-violet strap-shaped claw 
with wavy edges, which broadens suddenly into a nearly 
round blade of rich purple with a white margin and a 
bright orange crest, surrounded by a zone of the same 
colour. In this there is however some variation, the 
white and the orange being sometimes inconspicuous or 
absent. The violet standards are less showy and some- 
what variable in shape, but always pointed, with an ex- 
pansion just beneath. The style-arms are violet on the 
upper surface, paler below; the crests long and of the 
same colour, with waved and toothed margins. 

I. bucharica.—A beautiful plant coming very near J, 
orchwoides, but smaller, shorter, and more slender, with 
stems 12 to 18 inches high, and 6 or 7 leaves which are 
shorter, less gradually tapering, and more distinctly 
striated on the under surface. The flowers also are 
sessile or nearly so, instead of being stalked as in orchz- 
oides. The falls have a pure-white strap-shaped claw, and 
a rich golden blade with a long crest occupying the 
hinder two-thirds, and reaching down the claw as an 
inconspicuous ridge. Spreading from the crest or parallel 
with it are sometimes a few dark purple marks, but this 
feature is variable. The standards are pure white, the 
claw channelled, expanding into a flat blade. 


Cambridge. R. IRWIN LYNCH. 
THE ROSEMARY (Rosmarinus). 


Tue Rosemary forms part of the great family 
of lipped-flowers (Laéiate), and derives its 
Latin name from two words which may be 
freely translated “‘sea-spray.” The Greeks 
calledit Libanotisfrom/éanos—incense: Pliny 
in book 24, chap. 11, says “The Rosemary 
breathes of incense.” Gaspard Bauhin in his 
‘“‘ Pinax” recalls many names under which the 
plant was known to early botanists: — Rosmart- 
nus hortensis, Rosmarinum coronartum, Cneorum, 
Libanotis coronaria, Casia nigra, Hyssopus, and 
Hebraorum. Its present name of Rosmarinus 
ofacinalis was given by Linneus. 

Many of the primitive Linnean types cover 
a vast area and exhibit local races or variations 
of which the interest and garden value is little 
understood. The Rosemary is no exception 
to this rule. In Europe it covers Southern 
France, Spain and Portugal, Italy, Dalmatia, 
Greece, Turkey, and many of the adjacent 
islands. In France it loves the rocky hill-sides 


* With a coloured plate from a drawing by the late H. G. Moon. 
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THE ROSEMARY 


of Provence and the Maritime Alps, around 
Grasse, Frejus, Toulon,and Marseilles; thence, 
in the valley of the Rhéne, it is found at 
Villeneuve near Avignon, and at Orange, 
Montélimar, Tournon, and Romans. Nor is 
it confined to the Rhéne Valley but spreads 
over parts of Languedoc, Rousillon, the Pyre- 
néesOrientalesandCentrales,and other regions. 


The botanist Jordan gathered living specimens, | 
both wild and cultivated, from every part of | 


the Mediterranean region, and his collection, 


comprising 150 pot-plants and an equal num- | 


ber grown in the open, contained about a dozen 
distinct forms. Drawings of these were made 
and perhaps still exist, but I think nothing was 
published concerning them. Studies of this 
kind are full of interest and present little 


difficulty beyond securing correspondents in | 


as many parts as possible of the area covered 
by the plant, and the collection with their help 
of the seeds and cuttings desired. ‘The wider 
the area covered, the greater is the certainty 
of gathering distinct forms. 

In following such a study it will be found 


that many tender southern plants push little | 


colonies towards the north, where, in sheltered 
places they endure a lower temperature than 
is common to their kind. Compared with 
others in a garden such plants often show a 
greater degree of hardiness, and this proved 
to be so among these forms of Rosemary. The 
nature of the soil also exerts a marked influence 
upon the hardiness of the Rosemary, which, 
in sunny places and in poor dry soil mixed 
with stones, will endure cold much better than 
when in soils that are deep and rich. With 
due attention to this important fact, the plants 
found by Jordan to be the most hardy in a 
sharp winter, were sturdy little plants with 
fair-sized flowers of pale lilac, coming from 
Nyons (Dréme), Tournon (Ardeche), and a 
purchased garden form. ‘These have since 
passed into cultivation as Rosmarinus off.rigidus. 
The plants from Corsica were fine in growth 
and colour, but proved the most tender of the 
collection. A plant from Bone in Algeria, 
remarkable for the length of its flower-spikes, 
was named /onge-racemosus, and two others 
received from Hyeres as major and diffusus, 
were distinguished by their erect and decum- 
bent habits of growth. Three forms gathered 
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at La Fontaine-de-Vaucluse differed widely, 
two of them in habit, as indicated by the 
names erectus and subdiffusus, and the third, 
longifolius, by its longer leaves. In addition 
to these there were other variations more difh- 
cult to put in words, arising from the number 
and size of the flowers, their shape, and colour. 
Several colour forms were very distinct, one 
from De Mormoiron in Vaucluse being a 
beautiful pure white, while from St. Tropez 
(Var) came a pale flower with only a trace 
of blue, and from Porto Vecchio (Corsica) 


forms of a rich deep blue very different from 


the pale shade of violet seen on the mainland. 
The flowers being readily fertilised by bees, 
seedlings failed to convey the distinctive 
features of the parents, and it was necessary 
to increase them by cuttings. 

In old writings the Rosemary is known as 
the ‘“‘ Herbe aux couronnes” from its use, 
interwoven with Bay and Myrtle, in the festal 
crowns of the period. Later its virtues were 
sung by the troubadours of the days of chivalry. 
In some countries it was the custom to place 
a spray of Rosemary in the hands of bodies 
awaiting burial, and also to plant it upon the 
grave, as is recalled in the old Chanson de 
Malbrough : 


A l’entour de sa tombe 
Romarin 1’on planta. 

Sur la plus haute branche 
Le rossignol chanta. 


“To give Rosemary” (donner du Romarin) isa 
popular French idiom signifying refusal, and 
in matters matrimonial a refusal of marriage, 
a meaning apparently due to some ancient 
custom by which a rejected suitor was dis- 
missed by the gift of a bunch of Rosemary. 
An old writer has left on record that “‘Rose- 
mary preserves from infection any house in 
which it is freely burned,” and it is still held 
in high esteem by herbalists. Suspended over 
the doorway it was supposed to bring luck 
and to preserve from robbery, whilst it was 
claimed that 6 lbs. of the precious herb,pounded 


_inamortar and then added to the bath, would 
restore youth and beauty to aged persons who 


bathed therein thrice daily. In partsof southern 
Europe it is still worn in the hair by young 
girls on their wedding day, and is used in 
sprinkling holy water on the coffin at funerals. 

Bees are fond of the Rosemary and where 
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it abounds their honey gains in excellence. 
To this is ascribed the virtue of the honey of 
Mt. Himette and Mt. Ida in classic times, 
and that of Narbonne and Mahon at the 
present day. VIVIAND MOREL. 


Lyon. 
HENRY G. MOON. 

Wiru infinite regret we have to give 
some record of the life of the artist 
of Fiora anp Syiva, who died at St. 
Albans on 6th October. Best of flower 
painters and a landscape painter of fine 
accomplishment and finer promise, his 
loss is keenly felt by all who knew him. 
For many years he made the drawings 
for the coloured plates of the Garden, 
and also the plates for that noble book 
on Orchids issued by Mr. Sander. For 
a long period all the finest new plants 
were drawn by him with perfect truth 
to nature, in form as in colour. 

Born roth February 1857, he went 
to school at Dr. Bell’s at Barnett, until 
the death of his father ; he was also a 
student at the Birkbeckand St. Martin’s 
School of Art, where he gained many 
prizes. Hewastheson ofaparliamentary 
agent, who, dying early in life, left a 
young and numerous family unprovided 
for, and Henry, brought up in comfort, 
ina garden where Alexandra Palacenow 
stands, had soon togotowork asaboy in 
a solicitor’s office and in the most in- 
artistic surroundings. An artist to the 
finger-tips however, he began to sketch 
on Hampstead Heath in the summer 
mornings and evenings, and there were 
someearlystudiesintheLondonschools. 
About that time I put an advertisement 
seeking one to draw flowersafter nature, 
and a tall, rather dark youth came to 
see me, looking more like a Celt than 


a Londoner. I gave hima spray of 


_white Azalea to draw upon wood, which 


he brought back very gracefully done. 


_ This led to his giving up the solicitor’s 
| ofhce and comingto the Garden, which 


brought him nearer to beautiful things 
in the plant way, and also to gardens 
and country seats. 

Before the days of the Garden plates 
it was a Common practice to exaggerate 
the drawing of Howers. There was a 
false florists’ ideal set up to which all 
had to conform: a circle and a large 


Cauliflower being theaccepted models. 


This way was bad for all, and for none 
more so than the unfortunate artists 
who had not to think of what they saw, 
so muchas of the corruptideal they were 
told to strive for. So we began with 
the determination to draw things as 
they drew themselves, and never devi- 
ated from it—no matter who was dis- 
pleased. If the flowers of a plant were 
small, from the weakness of newly- 
introduced or feeble plants, all the better 
if they were in time found to be more 
beautiful and larger than shown in the 
plate. And the public rarely saw the 
beauty of the drawings, owing to the 
drawbacks of even the best colour- 
printing, in which all the more delicate 
work of the artist is often injured. 

In his work he took great pains to put 
the shootinits natural attitude—study- 
ing that at first and then fixing his ow- 
ers securely, exactlyin the way they were 
to be drawn. This, which seems the 
common-sense way, is not at all fol- 
lowed by students, who often begin 
anyway, and then try to arrange as they 


go. 


HENRY G. MOON 
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Like a poet or any other worker he 
had his moods,—what he called his 
landscape days, and his flower days. 
In the case of the flowers his group- 
ing was simple and unique, and not 
to be found in the groups of any other 


colour, or in the case of white flowers 
with a few lines and touches of apple- 
green. The grouping and outlining 
were indicated rather than completed, 
and the outlines were then finished with 
a full brush of the predominant colour. 
His powers as a pure colourist were 
remarkable, and depended on his know- 
ledge and experience of wet colours, 
and the exact effects they would have 
when dry on the paper. To see him 
working seemed simplicity itself. The 
outline rightly suggested, the blot- 
colouring was laid in with a firm hand, 
and its drying watched and 
regulated with infinite pa- 
tience, lightened by the 
touch of a damp brush 
here, or deepened with a 
touch of colour there, until 
the form and curl of the 
petals with their gloss and 
sheen, grew up before one’s 
eyes. When the drawings 
had dried out, the finish- 


ing touches were given, the 


model flowers still before 


THE LATE HENRY G. 


flower-painter. He always painted one 
flower in each group as its focus or 
most important point, and the leaf- 
colouring was always studied from na- 
ture and not merely a conventional 
green. Henever overcrowded his flow- 
ers like Fantin Latour, or over-coloured 
them like James Andrews and Walter 
Fitch. His outlines were of the slightest, 
often done with a brush dipped in local 


Moon. (Eugraved for “Flora” from a photograph). 


him, and the result always 
struck one as far ahead of 
what could have been ex- 
pected from such appar- 


ently simplemeans. Being subtle alone 


in grouping, and simple in form and 
colour, his drawings lent themselves 
readily to most of the best methods 
of modern colour-printing. 

His whole heart was in his work, 
and he worked almost to the last. I 
went to see him at St. Albans a few 
weeks before he died and found him in 
his studio, with two beautiful blotted- 
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out drawings before him, which he had 
just made from fresh blooms of new 
Lilies from Central China. Many of his 
landscape pictures in oil are exquisite. 
He was fond of Constable and Gains- 


other artist is perhaps most suggestive 
of Cérot at his best. 

He used to laugh about “ classing ” 
artists into botanical and others, hold- 
ing that Art was all the same in kind, 
and that given the clear eye and the 
trained hand, it was the same problem 
throughout. 


favourable: I have seen far more con- 
stant toilers who did not mind so much 
about that. He never, as is so usual 
with artists, fellinto a formula or aman- 
ner—seeing all things of the open air 
change every day, he sought them daily 


with fresh eyes. I have sat to Carolus 


Duran, now the worthy chief of the 


French Academy at Rome, but a por- 
trait by Moonisthe finerlikeness, Any- 
one so unlike what we are accustomed 
to call a “botanical” artist it would 
be hard to find. His pictures of flow- 
ers were alive, and not the diagrams we 
often see. I remember Mr. Elliott of 
Pittsburg was with usoneday,and Moon 
was drawing the Rose Madame Charles 
—thelightand shadeand colour were so 
true thatwe could hardly distinguish the 
drawing fromithe fine flower at its side. 

I oftenthought that if less of his work 
had been given to plant-drawing, how 
much better it would have been for 
landscape art. Latterly he was work- 
ing more at landscape—saying, how 
much more interesting work of this 


kind was than any other. Among his 
best things of recent years are pictures 
in Hunts, around St. Ives. His favour- 
ite places for sketching were the Nor- 


folk Broads and the country all round 
borough, but the leaning towards any | 


East Bergholt, and parts of Essex. 

In January 1894 he married Mr. 
Sander’s only daughter, and made his 
home at St. Albans. He was most in- 
structive as a critic and was frequently 
called upon to criticise at the London 


Sketching Clubs—‘‘ The Langham,” 


_“ The Gilbert Garret,” and others, and 
He never worked unless | 
the light and all other conditions were 


there are many young artists who owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his sure help. 
Of simple and healthy habits of lite, 


and even athletic in his activity, few 


men seemed more likely to enjoy a 
long life, when he was attacked by 
one of those ‘ malignant” internal 
growths for which there is, alas, so far, 
no remedy. His strength had been 
lessening for a long time before the 


cause was made clear, and nothing 


could be done by operation or other- 


wise to save a life so precious to us all. 
W.R. 


THE MULBERRY. 


Oncecommon in gardens throughout the south 
of Britain,the Mulberry isseldom planted now, 
though rapid of growth while young, whole- 
some and abundant in fruit, and picturesque 
in age. The beauty of old Mulberry trees 1s 
seen here and there in time-worn gardens up 
and down the country,where gnarledold trunks 
still “bring forth fruit in oldage.” Even when 
forced to their knees the prostrate branches, 
rooting as they lie, renew the fight with a stout 
heart. There is something in this determina- 
tion to die hard which appeals to a tree lover, 
as he stands before the old trees at Syon House 
or Hogarth’s garden at Chiswick, or those in 
the Chapter garden at Canterbury and the 
Dean’s garden, Winchester. 
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The first trees were brought to this country 
by the monks, one still standing at Syon and 
upposed to be the oldest in the country,having 
been planted while the house was a monastery. 
James the First spent largely in planting Mul- 
berries near his palace, and, with the hope of 


setting up the silk industry in Britain, he gave | 
Old | 


seed to any who would rear the trees. 
records tell how a certain French noble sold 
100,000 trees to English planters in 1609, but 
the silk-culture never prospered this side the 
Channel, and slowly the trees fell into neglect 
and have succumbed in times of cold, such as 
the winter of 1860-61, which killed many an 
old Mulberry tree. There is something in the 
Mulberry suggestive of the days now gone for 
ever,—my lady’s bower ; the cloister walk ; 
the hush of some great fane where the head 
is bared, and the voice sinks to a whisper; the 
fervid glow of dreamy noontide when Nature 
draws her myriad toilers to her quiet places, 
murmuring “be still, my child.” But these 
are foibles of the past. The world has time 
neither to dream, or meditate, or even rest. 
The hush and quietude have goneamida bustle 
where place is given to him who shouts the 
loudest, where that which is “boomed ” is all 
in all, and chivalry, and reverence, and the hush 
which hears the things alone worth hearing, 
have passed away. Andthe Mulberry has gone 
too, save from such byways and backwaters of 
modern life wherealittle of the hush yet lingers. 

It may be urged that with us the tree is not 
seen as it is in warmer climes, where its dense 
crown yields grateful shade and the branches 
are never riven by frost or borne down bysnow, 
as sometimes happens here. But though we 
cannot showsuch beautiful old avenues as may 
be seen in ancient gardens and monasteries of 
the sunny south, yet there are individual trees 
of finer growth in northern Europe with its 
extremes of temperature, than are common in 
the south, where during centuries they have 
been enfeebled by unnatural loss of leaf. With 
us the Mulberry has had scant care for genera- 


tions past, and the hardy Russian and the | 


improved American kinds are still almost un- 
known among us. Such kinds as wervosa are 
beautiful and unlike anything else, while a 
little group of Mulberries upon a lawn makes 
ashelter proof against the fiercest heat, though 


little will thrive in their deep shade. The 
Russian Mulberry, so hardy and enduring in 
the worst soils and most exposed positions, 
makes an excellent hedge, and tiny dwarfforms 
such as Morus Fegyvernekiana are pretty in the 
rock-garden. Most young Mulberries need 
protection until well established, and some- 
times suffer even then in hard winters, but 
new wood soon replaces such soft shoots as are 
destroyed, and wounds are covered with sur- 
prising rapidity. A merit of the Mulberry 
is its indifference to the smoke of cities. Until 
recently many old trees grew in London, fruit- 
ing freely under the worst conditions. 
Though many Mulberries have been de- 
scribed as species, careful study has reduced 
the number to six or seven, the other hundred 
or so ranking as forms of these. The Black 
Mulberry (Morus migra) is the best known in 
this country, and nearly all the old trees are 
of this kind. It grows well over a great part 
of England and Ireland, but only thrives in 
sheltered places or against warm walls in Scot- 
land. It grows best in the moist rich soil of 
river-valleys, though trees will grow almost 
anywhere if the land is well drained and not 
too cold and heavy. Young trees three or four 
years old should be selected for planting in 
October or November, their thick fleshy roots 
being laid out carefully without shortening, 
and the tall stems of standards swathed in 
hay-bands to keep them moist until estab- 
lished. For a while young trees grow rapidly, 
though as they begin to fruit freely (mostly 
after six or seven years) growth becomes slow, 
and insensibly the tree assumes its spreading 
mature form. It sometimes happens in rich 
or manured soils that this luxuriant growth 
continues and the tree remains unfruitful ; 
root-pruning or other means of restriction 
will often correct this when the trees are of a 
good stock, though there are sterile forms 
which no amount of care will induce to fruit. 


No pruning is required beyond thinning, the 


_ natural form of the tree being freely branched 


and spreading. Much water is needed, especi- 
i: g: p 


| ally while the fruit is swelling, and for want 


of this, trees that bear heavily will often cast 
their faites in a dry season. The same thing 
happens when conditions are against complete 
fertilisation while the trees are in flower, the 
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seed and pollen flowers being present in the 
same tree but apart, and whereas the male 
flowers soon wither and fall, the fertile flowers 
become fleshy and swell into fruit. These 
greenish-white flowers appear in June as little 
drooping catkins, coming with the leaves 
which are late in unfolding, their appearance 
being accepted as a sign that summer has in- 
deed come. The leaves vary endlessly as to 
shape, size, and texture, according to variety 
and often upon the same tree, but in the com- 
mon form they are large and mostly heart- 
shaped, with five blunt lobes, an irregularly 
toothed margin, and a rough surface. Only 
the finer-leaved forms of the Mulberry are 
grown for silk-culture, the coarser leaves of 
many kinds causing disease and death among 
the worms by their excess of woody fibre. The 
tree is almost free from insect enemies, unless 
it be red-spider in a dryseason, which quickly 
disfigures the foliage and causes its premature 
loss; copious watering is the best remedy for 
this. On the other hand it is subject to several 
forms of fungus. 

The fruits mature from July to 
October according toclimate and 
the variety grown, the berries 
ripening later and becoming poorer in quality 
and quantity as one travels north. They drop 
when fully ripe and are soft and so full of juice 
as to be spoiled by the fall, unless its force is 
broken by grass or straw. It is therefore usual 
to plant the Mulberry on lawns, to which its 
way of growth is well suited, while the grass 
prevents undue luxuriance and gives a natural 
carpet. The berries change in colour from 
rosy-grey when first formed, to bright red, 
and deep black. Preserved either by them- 
selvesor with blackberries they are wholesome, 
distinct in flavour, but too glutinous for all 
tastes ; they also give a pleasant piquancy to 
Apples and other fruit in tarts. The juice is 
sometimes made into a fruit syrup of value for 
weak throats. Mulberry wineisnotoften made 
now, even in the country, but was once com- 
mon enough in households. The best use for 
the fruit, and in all ways the most wholesome, 
is eaten fully ripe and uncooked. The finest 
fruitsare borne by trained walltrees,and though 
wall-space is mostly too precious to give to 
the Mulberry, beautiful old trees grow in this 


Fruits. 


way in some of our old English and Scotch 
gardens. Birds of all sorts are fond of the fruit 
and will take it while still unripe, so that it is 
often necessary to protect the trees with nett- 
ing. In the southof Europe, poultry and game 


| thrive on the fallen fruits, and in America the 


coarser kinds are fed to swine, who eat them 
greedily, while horses and cattle are equally 
fond of the fallen leaves in autumn. The fruit 
of old trees is the best, and they bear freely 
to extreme old age. Many varieties selected 
for the excellence of theirfruits are now grown, 
especially in the United States, and these good 
kinds should be worth a trial in this country. 
The White Mulberry is of taller 
growth than the Persian or Black 
Mulberry, attaining an extreme 
height of 40 to 50 feet with a trunk measure- 
ment of ro feet, and pale grey bark deepen- 
ing in colour and becoming knotted and ir- 
regular with age. The wood of old trees is 
short-grained and brittle, but at its best it is 
valued where other trees arescarce, as in south- 
ern Russia and parts of Asia Minor and West- 
ern America. The mature wood is pale orange- 
colour while fresh and red-brown when fully 
seasoned, and in structure and properties it is 
almost like that of the Robinia. It is hard, 
straight-grained, durable, proof against moist- 
ure, very thin in the sapwood and capable of 
high polish. In France it is used for making 
ladders, trellis-work, the small wooden pins 
used in shipbuilding and such-like sundries. 
Used for small wine barrels it is said to impart 
a peculiar flavour and a scent of violets to the 
wine. The value of the leaves for silk-culture 
in France is estimated at £400,000 yearly. 
A stout cord is spun from the fibres of the 
soft inner bark, and a yellow dye is drawn 
from the roots. The Red Mulberry of Amer- 
ica is said to resist water as well as the best 
Oak, and for this reason it is used in shipbuild- 
ing and for cooperage. 
There are several ways of pro- 
Increase. pagating the Mulberry, and few 
trees are more readily increased. 


Wood. 


| Seeds washed clean and sown in gentle heat, 


or in the open early in the year, will produce 
young seedlings by the autumn. Layers made 
in the autumn will root in a twelvemonth, and 
cuttingsof the young wood with a heel, planted 
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deep in a shady border late in the year, will 
root slowly, or more quickly and surely if put 
in gentle heat under glass. Root-cuttings will 
also prosper, but suckers which are occasion- 
ally thrown up are commonly sterile and fit 
for grafting only. Large branches many feet 
in length will also root if planted deeply in 
the autumn and firmly staked. Instances have 
occurred in which pieces of the main trunk 
and branches of an old tree sawn into lengths 
for fuel, have rooted as an avenue of young 
trees when planted in good moist soil. The 
base of an old tree placed in the yard of an 
inn as a mounting-block, surprised its owner 
by taking a new lease of life and growing 
rapidly into a stout young tree. It frequently 
happens—as with the old tree at Syon—that 


when thrown down by wind or snow, a tree | 


starts afresh in the same way, making new 
roots and stems while the old trunk moulders 


away. For choice varieties of the White and | 


Black Mulberry, budding and grafting are 
common means of increase, using seedling 
plants of the hardy Russian Mulberry (M. 
alba tatarica) as a stock, and retarded buds as 
scions. ‘The seedlings are grown until nearly 
large enough, and are then cut to the ground 
to force tall straight shoots from the base fit 
for working as standards. Cuttings of M. 
multicaulis or any other kinds for grafting, 
should also be treated in this way. Good ever- 
bearing kinds may be budded or grafted upon 
these, dudding as the sap rises in spring, and 
grafting later in the season. Some growers pot 
a quantity of stocks and graft under glass 


during the winter, employing root or crown | 


grafts according to circumstance. 

THe Wuitre Murperry (Morus 
alba).—Doubt exists as to the 
source of this tree, and the difh- 
culty is increased by the fact that nearly thirty 
formsarereferred tothis species. [tissupposed 
to have come from the far East, where forms 
of it have been grown for thousands of years 
to produce silk, for which its finer-leaved vari- 
eties are specially adapted. Though common 
and partly naturalised in the south of Europe, 
it is less frequent with us, being more tender 
and averse to a wet soil and climate than the 
Black Mulberry. Though faster in growth 


and larger in size, it is less enduring than that 


Kinds. 


kind, with more erect shoots and a smoother 
and lighter coloured bark. The leaves are 
mostly smaller,smoother, moredeeply toothed, 
and more succulent, containing much glutin- 
ous matter which gives tenacity and substance 
to the thread of the worms. In Europe the 
fruit of this tree is of little account, but in the 
United States some of the best fruiting varie- 
ties have been raised from Morus a/ba and the 
distinction between the white and black kinds 
nearly lost as regards the colour of their fruits, 
which vary from yellowish-white specked 
more or less with black to rosy forms and 
others almost as dark as any forms of nigra. 

THe Mexican Murperry (M.ce/tidifolia).— 
A much smaller tree than the American Mul- 
berry, rarely exceeding 25 feet in height, 
with smaller and smoother leaves and small 
black fruit, which ripens early and is very 
sour. 

THE JAPANESE MuLperry (JM. japonica).— 
Anew kind from N. China, Korea, and Japan, 
of stronger growth than the White Mulberry, 
though some see in it only a form of that most 
variable species. ‘The leaves are large and 
drawn out to a long point, thin in texture, 
dull green, coarsely toothed, and deeply lobed 
to one side upon the young shoots, as in the 
American Mulberry. The fruit is bluntly ob- 
long and red. Young trees are at first some- 
what tender, but grow so strongly when estab- 
lished that the plant is being tried as a stock 
in the United States. 

Tue CuineseE Murperry (M. mu/ticaulis). — 
The leaves of this kind arevalued next to those 
of the White Mulberry for silk-culture, indeed 
it is grown everywhere in China for this pur- 
pose and is sometimes preferred elsewhere for 
its great vitality and abundant leafage, which 
alsocomes a littleearlier. Itis a strong grower, 
throwing many stout erect shoots from its 
spreading crown, thickly covered with large 
long-pointed leaves which are very seldom 
lobed, and with sweet black fruit of fair quality. 
When first introduced into America it was so 
exploited that it became the object of foolish 
speculation, but is now little grown save as a 
stock. Thefamous Downing Mulberry is said 
to bea form of this species, but the Americans 
themselves are not clear upon the point. 

Tue Brack MuLserry (MM. nigra).—Our 
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article mainly deals with this, the best known 
of the species, so little further need be said of 
it here. Cultivated for thousands of years past, 
its native country was long uncertain, though 
now believed to be Persia and the region of 
the Euphrates. Many cultivated forms have 
arisen differing in hardiness, value, andin minor 
details. The Black Mulberry, used to some 
extent in silk culture, is less valued for its 
leaves than for its fruit, which is consumed in 
large quantities in parts of Europe and Asia. 
Trees of 40 feet or more exist in favoured spots, 
but 20 to 30 feet is the average height, their 
tendency being to spread. 

THe AMERICAN Muxperry (M. rubra).— 


The tallest of the Mulberries, often reaching | 
70 feet with a trunk diameter of 3 to 4 feet. | 


It is a rapid grower, densely leafy, with large 
leaves very variable in outline, rough-surfaced 
above and softly downy beneath, those on the 


young shoots being strangely lobed on one side. | 


The leaves are worthless for silkworms and 
save in selected forms the fruit is of little 
value, though very variable even in the wild 
trees which grow onrich bottom landsthrough- 
out the northern United States, and especially 
around Lake Erie and Niagara. The wood 
of the Red Mulberry is used for shipbuilding, 
posts, and light woodwork for outdoor uses, 
being durable in contact with the soil. There 
are several forms of it selected for their fruits, 
such as Hicks’, ‘fohnson’s, and Stubbs’, this being 
the freest though all are heavy croppers, with 
deep-black fruits of good flavour. The Lam- 
pasas Mulberry is also a selection of M. rubra, 
but is less hardy and its fruits not so good. 
M. tomentosa is a form of rubra with leaves 
glossy and rough above, whitish and of velvety 
softness underneath. 

Tue Russtan Muperry (lM. alba tatar- 
ica).—This is now classed as one of the many 
forms of the White Mulberry, but it is dis- 
tinct in character. Coming from thearid plains 
of the Volga it is very hardy and does better 
than any other kind in poor dry soils and ex- 
posed places. It makes a low bushy tree which 
may nevertheless reach 40 feet, and like MW. 
multicaulis throwsa great quantity of stout erect 
shoots from the spreading crown. The leaf is 
very variable but in the main small, much 
lobed, and sometimes finely cut. The fruit is 


mostly small and insipid though very variable 
in size, colour, and quality, large-fruited plants 
(which often occur in a batch of seedlings) 
sometimes producing berries of fair quality. 
The trees are easily raised from seed and grow 
fast for awhile, will stand cutting to any ex- 
tent, and are so indifferent to drought, cold, 
and exposure, that, in the most inhospitable 
regions of central Russia and the western 
United States, this little tree is prized for 
fences and wind-breaks. The Victoria Mul- 
berry is a'Texan selection of this tree, recom- 
mended for its fine black fruits. 

Among trees so variable as 
is the Mulberry in all its 
forms, there are many kinds 
of garden value. For their fruits there are 
the selections of American raisers—the New 
American, the Thorburn, and the Trowbridge, 
in dark fruits ; and Ramsey’s White, a Texan 
tree which fruits very young. The Black Per- 
sian and Black Spanish forms of M. nigra are 
of good quality but tender. The Downing Mul- 
berry is of difficult increase and is now seldom 
found true; its leaves and fruits are large, 
the berries jet-black and of the best quality, 
with a long season and trees that bear early. 
Distinct in growth is M. constantimopolitana, a 
neat lawn tree of 10 to 12 feet, with sturdy 
branches upon which the glossy heart-shaped 
leaves are densely clustered. There is also a 
pyramidal form; a form known as J¢a/a, with 
very large much-cut leaves ; and M. Fegyver- 
nekiana, a miniature tree only 2 feet high. 
Morus nervosa, its narrow and jagged leaves 
netted with prominent white veins, is hand- 
some and distinct, a good grower with small 
fruits. But quite the most remarkable of gar- 
den forms is the Weeping Mulberry, which 
originated in America some twenty years ago 
as a chance seedling of the hardy Russian kind, 
and is one of the best weeping trees for small 
gardens. Fully hardy, vigorous, and graceful, 
it forms a perfect umbrella-head whose slender 
branches droop to the ground, bearing small 
black fruits of agreeable flavour, which ripen 
in July. A golden-leaved form of M. ruéra is 
sometimes seen in American gardens, while in 
such parts of central Europe as are exposed to 
severe cold,a dwarf Mulberry known as Morus 
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[Notr.—References to Coloured Plates are in CAPITALS, to Wood Engravings in /talics.] 


A. 
Acacia, affinis, 160. 
armata, 160. 
angustifolia, 160, 
5, pendula, 160, 
calamifolia, 161. 
5  cordata, 161. 
,  cultriformis, 161. 
» diffusa, 161. 
»  Drummondi, 161. 
5, floribunda, 161. 
7) latifolia, 167. 
»  linifolia, 161. 
» +tlongifolia, 161. 
,, lophantha, 161. 
melanoxylon, 161. 
ovata, 161. 
paradoxa, 161. 

»,  platyptera, 161, 

5,  retinoides, 161. 

»  Riceana, 161. 

»  verticillata, 160. 
Acacias in the South-West, the, 160. 
Acer Pseudo-platanus, 181, 
Actea, Japanese, the, 148. 
Actinolepis coronaria, 9. 
Egle sepiaria, 65. 

Agave Parryi, 110. 

,, utahensis, 110. 
Ageratum grandiflorum, 28. 
Akebia, 188. 

» culture o, 189, 

»,  lobata, 190. 

» guinata in flower, 189. 
Alnbank, Alnwick, Shortia in the rock- 

garden at, 247, 
Aloe abyssinica, 842, 
», africana, 343. 
5, arborescens, 342, 
», aristata, 341. 
, Baumi, 342. 
5, brevifolia, 341. 
,, cesia, 343, 
, Ciliaris, 842. 
5, Cooperi, 341. 
5, depressa, 341, 
5, ferox, 343. 
», Hanburyana, 342. 
5, humilis, 341. 

5, latifolia, 342. 

5, Mitriformis, 342. 

» Salm Dickyana, 343. 
», Saponaria, 342, 

», soccotrina, 348. 

5, speciosa, 348. 

», Striata, 342. 

5 Ssupra-levis, 343, 

5, supra-levis Hanburyi, 3438. 
» vVariegata, 341, 
virens, 341, 
Aloes, the, 340. 


yy) 


92: y 


Alpine gardens, natural, 53. 
Alpines, some scarce British, 380. 
Alps, spell of the, 12. 
Anomatheca ovieda, 283. 
Aphelandra Ghiesbreghtiana, 48, 
Apple trees in bloom, 134. 
Apples, 57. 
Arbutus, trailing, the, 4. 
Arctotis staticeefolia, 142. 
Arenaria verna, 331. 

iF gothica, 331. 
Arundo conspicua, 125. 

7 Donax, 128, 125. 

' »» versicolor, 

» gigantea, 126. 
madagascariensis, 126. 
mauritanica, 126. 
phragmites, 126. 
Aster argophyllus, 328. 


125. 


B. 


Backgrounds, graceful, 147. 
Baneberry, Japanese, the, 148. 
Bamboo, Heavenly, the, 315. 
Beech, diseased, 112, 161. 
Beetle, Pine, the, 104. 
Belgrove, Queenstown, 
Quila at, 178. 
Bird of Paradise flower, 277, 
Bollea, 228. 
ceelestis, 228. 
5,  Lalindei, 228. 
»  Lawrenceana, 223, 
Patini, 223. 
5,  violacea, 223. 

Books reviewed, 168. 
Brachyglottis repanda, 96, 152. 

m .s tlustrated, 96. 
Brassavola, acaulis, 92. 

angustata, 92. 

- Ceboletta, 92. 

3 cordata, 92. 

- cucullata, 92. 

) culture of, 91, 
cuspidata, 92, 
. Dighyana, 92, 98. 
distribution of, 91. 
> filifolia, 92. 
7 flagellaris, 92. 
7 fragrans, 92. 
. Gibbsiana, 92, 
glauca, 92. 
i. hybrids, 92, 
. nodosa, 92. 
re », grandiflora, 92. 
- Perrinii, 92. 
3 retusa, 92. 
. revoluta, 92. 
‘ subulifolia, 92. 


Cortaderta 


Brassavola, tuberculata, 92. 


F vomeriformis, 92. 
Brassocatlelia x Lindleyano-elegans, 
94. 


ry Mackay, 94. 
Brassocattleya x Belairensis, 94. 
r Orpheus, 94. 
5 Sanderi, 94. 
striata, 94, 
Brickellia grandiflora, 28. 
Buckingham Palace, the new garden 
at, 289. 
Buddleia, 334. 
5 albiflora, 385. 
49 - setrulata, 336. 
> asiatica, 336. 
5 auriculata, 336. 
. brasiliensis, 336. 
‘ Colvile?, 336, 33°'7. 


% curviflora, 388. 
globosa, 337. 
5 globosa on a warm house 


Jront, 335, 
% hemsleyana, 337. 
x intermedia, 338. 
a japonica, 387. 
se lindleyana, 338. 
5 madagascariensis, 3388. 
" nivea, 3388. 
‘3 paniculata, 339. 
pulchella, 339. 
- salicifolia, 339, 
variabilis, 839. 
3 forms of, 840. 

var. magnifica, 

339, 


be] y) 


Cc. 


Cacti, hardy, 109. 
», kinds of, 110. 
CALLA CAMBRIDGE, THE, facing 
page 286. 

Canna, Mrs. F. Dreer, 
Cannas, culture of, 216. 
» early, 218. 

5,  Gladiolus-flowered, 217. 

» good winter kinds, 218. 

»» increase of, 217, 

,, kinds of, 2°74. 

5,  Orchid-flowered, 2'73. 

past and present, 218, 273. 

wintering, 216. 

Carpenteri ta Californica, 6, 7. 
Cedar, Red, the, 248. 
Cedars of Lebanon at Whitton, 51. 
Cereus Phoeniceus, 110. 

,,  viridiflorus, 110, 
Chestnut, Chinese, the, 128. 
Chilianthus oleaceus, 389. 
Cill Alaithe, view im garden at, 105. 
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City Evergreen, the, 128. 
Cities, garden, 31. 
Cladrastis amurensis, 22, 23. 
- lutea, 19, 22. 
Clematis, zthusifolia, 254. 
alpina, 254. 
aplifolia, 255. 
‘ brachiata, 255, 
calycina, 255. 
campaniflora, 255. 
“ cirrhosa, 255, 
5 coccinea, 255, 
) connata, 255. 
a crispa, 255. 
»  Douglasii, 255. 
Flammula, 255, 
5 florida, 256. 
. Fremonti, 256, 
» fusca, 256. 
grata, 256. 
grewizflora, 256, 
hardy wild, 252. 
heracleafolia, 256. 
var. davidiana, 
256. 
4 stans, 256. 
. integrifolia, 257. 
lanuginosa, 257. 
»  ligusticifolia, 257. 
» MONTANA RUBENS, 
facing page 252. 
», Montana, 25'7. 
“ ; var. rubens, 252. 
ochroleuca, 258. 
* ortentalis, 258, 258. 
paniculata, 258. 
; patens, 258. 
Pitcheri, 258. 
recta, 258, 
reticulata, 258. 
rf Robertsiana, 258. 
rs tangutica, 258. 
verticillaris, 259. 
Viorna, 259. 
rs virginiana, 259, 
Vitalba, 259. 
% » wm Autumn, 259. 
Viticella, 259. 
Cobbett’ s translation, 56. 
Coffee tree, the American, 313. 
Colax jugosus, 176. 
Conoclinium tanthinum, 26. 
Cordylines for fine effect, 105. 
Coriaria, angustissima, 108. 
- arborea, 108. 
45 Japonica, 106. 
5» microphylla, 108. 
" myrtifolia, 107. 
5,  hepalensis, 107, 
»  Tuscifolia, 107. 
y)  Sarmentosa, 108, 
sinica, 108. 
»» Species, other, 108. 
i. TERMINALIS, facing page 
106. 
» terminalis, 108. 
thymifolia, 108. 
Cortaderia, 171. 
Fe araucana, 1'74, 
* argentea, 174, 
- Quila, 1'75. 


”) ” 


Quila at Belgrove, 

Queenstown 173. 
" rudiuscula, 1'75. 
speciosa, 175. 


Cortaderia 


»B} 


| Crateego-Mespilus, 127. 


Asnieresi, 127, 
Dardari, 127, 
Crataegus, Arnoldiana, 185, 
Baxteri, 185. 

" beata, 185. 
coccinoides, 185. 
Dunbari, 185. 
Dunrobivensis, 185. 
Eliwangeriana, 186. 
ferentaria, 186. 
formosa, 186. 
Holmesiana, 186. 
Laneyi, 186. 
pedicilata, 186. 
Pringlei, 186. 
spissiflora, 186. 
Croci, two rare, 115. 

Crocus caspius, 115. 


” 


” 


dalmaticus, 116. 


” 


_ Cymbidium, affine, 151. 


aloifolium, 152. 
Dayanum, 161. 
Devonianum, 151. 
eberneum, 151. 
elegans, 151. 
Gammieanum, 151. 
genus, the, 150. 
giganteum, 151. 
grandiflorum, 151, 
hybrids, 152. 
longifolium, 151, 
Lowianum, 151. 
Mastersii, 151. 
other species, 152. 
Parishii, 151. 
- 4 andere, 151. 
pendulum, 152. 
atropur- 
pureum, 
152. 
pulcherrimum, 161. 
SANDER:, facing 
page 150. 
Sanderi, 152. 
Simonsianum, 161. 
tigrinum, 152. 
Tracyanum, 152, 
Wilsoni, 152. 
Cypella brachypus, 53. 
» gracilis, 53. 
Cypress, "Bald, at Whitton, 209. 
Cypura cwerulea, 53. 
Cyrtanthus catalpezefolia, 47. 


2, ” 


D. 


Daffodils, some new, 192. 

Daisy Bush, 324. 

Darlingtonia californica, 230, 265. 
culture, 232. 
y 4 Varieties, 233, 
fine pot-grown, a, 231. 


” ” 


oP) 


| Davidsonia pruriens, 77. 


Design, garden, Mr. Mervyn Macart- 
ney on, 145. 


chrysanthus, seedlings of, 148. 


| Elm— 


Deutzia, 192. 
5 corymbiflora, 198. 

hybrids 

194, 
; corymbosa, 194. 
, crenata, 194, 
) », varieties of, 194, 
discolor, 194. 
floribunda, 195. 
grandiflora, 195. 
hybrids of, 195. 
195. © 
campanulata, 195. 
carminea, 196. 
eximia, 196. 
hybrids of, 195. 
multiflora, 196. 
rosea, 195. 
venusta, 195. 
kalmizeflora, 196. 
sa Leemomnel, 196, 
forms of, 196. 
; hybrids of, 196. 
myriantha, 198, 197. 
» parviflora, 197. 
scabra, 198. 
staminea, 198. 
Vilmorine, 198. 
Dicliptera scorpioides, 49. 
Drejera Wildenowiana, 49. 
Drosera, 266. 


’) ” of, 


” ” 


” ” 


>} 
7 gracilis, 


” ” 


E. 


Echinocactus Simpsoni, 110. 
Echinocereus pheeniceus, 111. 
Elzeagnus crispa, 325. 


Wych, as a forest tree, 2'70. 
flowering spray, and leat 
of, 272. 
increase of the, 2'71. 
zsolated tree in Park land, 
271. 
the, 269. 
e wood of, 2°72, 
Elms, field, group of, 5 
», Wych, at Oak Lodge, Kensing- 
ton, 269. 
Epigza repens, 4. 
Errata, 343. 
Espalier, origin of the, 148. 
Estate Forestry, English, 32. 
Euonymus atropurpureus, 30, 
- coccinea, 30. 
$3 europeus, 28. 
latifolius, 29, 30. 
3 leucocarpa, 30. 
Eupatorium, 24. 
adenophorum, 28. 
ageratoides, 25. 
altissimum, 25. 
. aromaticum, 25. 
arboreum, 26. 
atrorubens, 25. 
Candolleanum, 25. 
canescens, 26. 
cannabinum, 25, 
cordatum, 25. 
cubense, 26. 
deltoideum, 25. 


” 


INDEX 


Eupatorium ferrugineum, 25. 
3 Fraseri, 25. 
x fruticosum, 25. 
i glabratum, 26. 
a glandulosum, 26. 
y glechonophyllum, 26. 
% Haageanum, 26. 
er IANTHINUM, 


Garden allegory, a, 30. 


facing | 


page 24, 
5 ianthinum, 24, 26. 
marmorata, 
26. 
i japonicum, 26, 
i Kirilowii, 26, 
iF ligustrinum, 26. 
o macrophyllum, 26. 
micranthum, 26, 28. 
5 Morrisii, 26. 
5 odoratum, 27. 
; perfoliatum, 27. 
% petiolare, 27. 
; probum, 27. 
3 purpureum, 27. 
verticilla- 


” ” 


Gardens, Alpine, natural, 53. 


” ” 


tum, 27. 

rf Purpusii, 27. 
‘ riparium, 26, 27. 
x scandens, 28. 
7 serotinum, 28, 
serrulatum, 28. 
trapezoideum, 28. 

99 triste, 28. 

“ vernale, 28. 

Wendlandi, 25. 

Evergreen, City, the, 123. 


| 


F. 


Frern, fine twining, a, 309. 
Ferns, twining, the, 306. 
Ferraria elegans, 58. 
fig, Hottentot, the, 166, 167. 
Flower names, 167. 
Flowers and woods, songs of the, 56, — 
88, 112, 260. 
» early, 117. 
Forest charms, 162. 
», Northern, greater trees of the, 
4, 10, 42, 59, 97, 11'7, 153, 
1'78, 210, 243, 269. 
i atbce sume Wiychs Moi cass a), | 
270. 

», trees, exotic, in France, 199. 
Forestry, English Estate, 32. 
Forests, mountain, i the South 

France, 287. 

. of the Alps of Dauphiny, | 

the, 285. | 

i} Pine, the great, 98. 
Forget-me-not, New Zealand, 323. 
Forsythia europza, 158. 
Fothergilla carolina, 85. 

Fritillaria discolor, 312. 
¥ DISCOLOR, facing page | 
312. 
) Sewerzowi, 312. 
Fruit shows and elections, the evil | 
influence of, 1. | 
Fruits only, the best, 5'7. | 
Fuchsias at Killarney, 126. 


of | 


| 


| GERBERA, HYBRID, facing page 
| 206 


| Gravetye Manor, 1904, effect of Water 
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G. 


at Buckingham Palace, the 
new, 289. 

at Cill Alaithe, view in, 105. 

» Cities, 81. 

design, Mr. Mervyn Macart- 
ney on, 145. | 

5  vock, Gypsophila cerastioides | 
in the, 157. | 

shrub, the, '7’7. | 

who is to lay out the, 321. 

woodland, the, 113. 


and Culture Institutes, study 
of Park, 31. 

| Gazania, 189. 

; armerioides, 140. 
bracteata, 141. 
Burchelli, 140. 
% ceespetosa, 140. 
hybrids named, 142, 
jurinefolia, 140. 
Lichtensteinu, 141. 
longiscapa, 141. 
montana, 141. | 
alba, 141. 
‘y Pavonia, 141. 
aurea, 141. 
pinnata, 141. 
” pygmea, 141. 
; 3 forms of, 141, 
. rigens, 141. 
6 yo purpurea, 141, 
splendens, 141. 
subulata, 142. 

3 tenuifolia, 142, 

uniflora, 142. 

Geranium abrotanifolium, 185, 


” 


Jamesoni, 206. 

new hybrid, 206. 
3 other species, 208. 

| Gordonia, 290. 

Gioia: 291, 292, 

culture of, 291. 

grandis, 292. 

Lasianthus, 292. 

pubescens, 292. 

| Gorteria Pavonia, 141. 

| Grasses, Pampas, the, 171. 


a) 


” 


”) 


Liles, 67. 
Nymphaea colossea 
at, '73. 
Grayswood, Haslemere, Rosalevigata, | 
Rose Anemone at, 219. 
Griselinia, fruiting, 384. 
good seaside shrub, a, 260. 
littoralis, 260. 
lucida, 260. 
macrophy lla, 260. | 
Gr oup of field Elms, 5. | 
Gum, Sweet, 87. 
Gunnera, 293. 
arenaria, 294. 
brephogea, 294. 
chilensis, 294. | 
dentata, 294. 


” ay: 


Incarvillea, 182. 


| ete falklandica, 295. 
3 magellanica, 295. 
rh manicata, 295. 
if n atthe waterside,298. 
< monoica, 295. 
perpensa, 295. 


| Gy Pimocineus canadensis, 318. 


chinensis, 314, 

39 flower and frutting spray 
of, 318, 348. 

5 leaf, flower, and frurt of 

the, 343. 


_ Gypsophila, 156. 


i cerastioides in the rock 

garden, 157. 
‘e elegans, 157. 
7 fastigiata, 157. 
x glauca, 157. 
ra libanotica, 157. 
Manginii, 157. 
5 muralis, 157. 
; paniculata, 157. 

forms of, 158, 

perfoliata, 158. 
* prostrata, 158. 
iy Raddeana, 158. 
repens, 158. 
_ », monstrosa, 158. 
3 Rokejeka, 158. 
scorzonerifoha, 158. 
Steveni, 158. 


H. 


Hammamelis arborea, 88. 

japonica, 88. 

Zuccariniana, 
88. 


yy 


yy ” 


mollis, 88. 

e virginica, 88. 

Hammer sfeld, Rensworth, a graceful 
walk with freev egetation at, 147. 

Hawthorns, increase of, 184. 

new American, 184. 


” 


” 


| Hazels, Witch, the, 88, 
| Hebeclinium, 26. 


Hemp Agrimony, purple, 27. 
Holboellia and Stauntonia, 234. 
Hornbeam, 1538. 
form of tsolated trec, 158. 
leaf flowers and frutt, 164, 
1) Pollard, 155. 
wood of, 154. 
Huntleya albido fulv a, 228. 
‘ Burtii, 223. 
Gustavi, 223. 
os Meleagris, 223. 
Ks violacea, 223. 
Wallisii, 223. 
Hylurgus piniperda, 104, 


Beresowski, 1838. 
Bonvyaloti, 138. 
" compacta, 1838. 
Delavayi, 133. 
grandiflora, 133. 


356 


Incarvillea, lutea, 134. 

Olge, 134. 

princeps, 134. 

sinensis, 134. 

or variabilis, 134. 

Incarvilleas, new, the, 165. 

Institutes, study of, Parks, Gardens, 
and Culture, 81. 

Iris, Algerian, and its varieties, 180. 

bucharica, 344. 

GROUP (OWMVHYBRID, a1) 
PSYCHE = 3(2) CHARON, 
(3) IPHIGENIA, facing page 
266. 

HYBRID, facing page 64. 

new bulbous, 344. 

- culture of, 344. 

Northiana, 53. 

paradoxa and its hybrids, 64. 

Regelio-cyclus, and their cul- 
ture, 266. 

named — varie- 
ties, 268. 

WARLEYENSIS AND I. BU- 
CHARICA, facing page 344. 

warleyensis, 344. 

5, wenter flowering, 131. 

Ixora, 2'74. 

acuminata, 276. 

amabilis, 276. 

aurantiaca, 2'76. 

coccinea superba, 276. 

culture of, 2'75. 

Dixiana, 2'75, 276. 

. Duff, 276. 

Fraseri, 226. 

lutea, 276. 

macrothyrsa, 276. 

»  Pilgrimi, 276. 

Prince of Orange, 276, 

Westii, 276. 

Williamsii, 277. 


”’ ” 


) 


9) 


J. 
Jacobinia, 46. 
aurea, 47, 
chrysostephana, 47. 
coccinea, 47, 48. 
Ghiesbreghtiana, 48. 
liboniana, 48. 
Lindeni, 48. 
magnifica, 48. 
Mohintlhi, 48. 
pauciflora, 49. 
Penrhosiensis, 50, 
Pohliana, 49, 50. 
sericea, 50, 
suberecta, 50. 
Jasmine, African, 19. 
Arabian, 19. 
" Australian, 19. 
Azorean, the, 15. 
Bornean, 14. 
Bourbon, 14, 
brown-leaved, 15. 
Cape, 14. 
Pe clustered, 18. 
common, 177. 
festoon, 15. 
golden, 14. 
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Jasmine, grey-leaved, 15. 
hairy, 18. 
Italian, 17. 
Java, 19. 
a Lord Ilchester’s, 15. 
Maingays’s, 177. 
Nepaul yellow, 19. 
odd-leaved, 16. 
pink, 18. 
primrose, 18. 
A Winter, the, 18, 17. 
Jasmines, the, 18. 
uses of, 13. 
Jasminum affine, 14. 
angulare, 14. 
aureum, 14. 
auriculatum, 
azoricum, 15. 
calcareum, 15. 
didymum, 15. 
floridum, 15. 
fruticans, 15. 
glaucum, 15. 
gracile, 19. 
gracillimum, 15. 
grandiflorum, 16. 
heterophyllum, 16. 
hirsutum, 18. 
humile, 17: 
ligrustrifolium, 15. 
lucidum, 19. 
luteum, 15. 
Maingayi, 17. 
mauritianum, 15. 
multiflorum, 18. 
nudifiorum, 13, 17. 
odoratissimum, 17, 
officinale, 17. 
paniculatum, 18. 
polyanthum, 18. 
primulinum, 18. 
pubescens, 18. 
revolutum, 18. 
Sambac, 19. 
simplicifolium, 19. 
streptopus, 19. 
trinerve, 19. 
triumphans, 19. 
> volubile, 19. 
Juglans nigra, 210. 
in the landscape, 210. 
increase of, 212. 
range, 212, 
5, wood of, 211, 
Juniperus virginiana, 243, 
in its own land, 
243. 
increase and 
culture, 245. 
varieties, 246. 
wood, etc., 246. 


14. 


sbi 


” 


” 


’ 
Justicia, 46. 
K. 


Killarney, Fuchsias at, 126. 


L. 


Lapeyrousia, 282. 


" compressa, 2838. 


| 


| Larch, 42, 


Lapeyrousia, corymbosa, 2838. 
cruenta, 283. 
fissifolia, 288. 
grandiflora, 283. 
juncea, 288. 
rosea, 283. 


area, 44, 
disease, 46. 
in its own land, 48. 
increase of, 45. 
largest forests of, 44. 
timber, 42. 
Libonia Penrhosiensis, 50. 
Lilac, best kinds of, 1'70, 
increase of, 1'70. 
pruning, 170. 
soil for, 1'70. 

» Lime in, 169. 
Lilacs, doubles, 171. 

, singles, 1'70. 
Lilies, new and little known, 328. 
Water, as to kinds, '70. 
dish of cut, 69. 
mn open water, Gravetye 

Manor, 67. 
in tubs, 69. 
increase of, 68. 
pests, 69. 
the hardy, 67. 
times of flower, 70. 
Lilium Bakerianum, 329. 
Duchartrei, 329, 
MYRIOPHYLLUM ANDL. 

SUTCHUENENSE, facing 

page 328. 
myriophyllum, 329, 331. 

5,  sutchuenense, 329, 330. 
Liguidambar, 85, 87. 
imberbe, 87. 
styraciflua, 87. 
Liriodendron chinense, 202. 

_ tuliprifera, 208. 

Loquat, good eee of, 228. 

» the, 226. 
Lupins, new, 288. 
Lygodium, 306, 309. 
articulatum, 807. 
Boivini, 308. 
dichotomum, 808. 
digitatum, 308. 
heterodoxum, 808. 
japonicum, 3808. 
lanceolatum, 308. 
palmatum, 308. 
pinnatifidum, 309. 
polystachyum, 309, 
reticulatum, 310. 
scandens, 810. 
semihastatum, 810. 
subulatum, 310. 
venustum, 310. 
volubile, 310. 


”) 
” 
27 


” 


M. 


Macartney, Mr. Mervyn, on garden 
design, 145. 

Magnolia hypoleuca, 251. 

Mairia crenata, 208, 


Mammillaria missouriensis, 110. 


”) 


radiosa-vivipara, 110. 


Maple, Sycamore, the, 178. 
Marica, 52. 


bi 


brachypus, 62. 
coerulea, 52. 
culture of, 52. 
gracilis, 58. 
humilis, 58. 
longifolia, 58. 
lutea, 58. 


52, 
Northiana, 53. 
occidentalis, 58. 


Meconopsis, 80. 


” 


aculeata, 82. 
bella, 82, 166. 
cambrica, 82. 
chelidonifolia, 82. 
crassifolia, 88. 
grandis, 82. 
heterophylla, 82. 
horridula, 82. 
INTEGRIFOLIA, 
facing page 80. 
wntegrifolia, 83, 191. 
nepalensis, 83. 
new yellow, the, 191. 
paniculata, 84. 
princeps, 84. 
punicea, 84, 
quintuplinervia, 84, 
racemosa, 84. 
simplicifolia, 84. 
Wallichit, 83, 84. 


Medlar Bastard, the, 126. 


sp) 


Smith's, 127, 


Megaséa, 247. 


Aitchisoni, 248. 
cordifolia, 248. 
crassifolia, 249. 
hybrids, 250. 
ligulata, 249. 

» Varieties of, 249. 
Milesi, 249. 
purpurascens, 250, 
Schmidt, 249. 
Stracheyi, 250. 
yunnanense, 250, 


Mesembryanthemum acinaciforme, 


166. 

e amcenum, 
167. 

5 aurantiacum, 
167. 

‘A aureum, 167. 

- caulescens, 
167. 

. curvifolium, 
167. 

is edule, 166, 
167. 

5 inclaudens, 
167.4 + 

lepidum, 167. 

% lineolatum, 
167. 

5 productum, 
167. 

. roseum, 167. 


INDEX 


Mesembryanthemum rostratum, 167. 


* tenuifolium, 
167. 


tigr inum, 


167. 


Mesembryanthemums, 166. 
Mespilus grandiflora, 127. 


ob) 


Smithi, 127, 


Mimosa, 160. 
Moon, Henry G., the late, 8346-3477. 


Morea 


| Morus, 


NORTHIANA, facing page 


Northiana, 58. 
348. 
alba, 351. 

,, tatarica, 352. 
celtidifolia, 351. 
constantinopolitana, 352. 
fakiva, 852. 
Fegyvernekiana, 352, 


5, japonica, 351. 


” 


multicaulis, 351. 
nervosa, 852. 
nigra, 852, 
rubra, 352. 
», forms of, 362. 


Mull berry, American, 352. 


and its forms, 349. 
black, the, 352. 
Chinese, the, 351. 
fruit of, 850. 
garden forms, 352. 
increase of, 361, 
Japanese, 351. 
kinds, 361. 
Mexican, 351. 
Russian, 352, 
weeping, 352. 
white, the, 851, 
wood ‘of, 350. 


Mussina linearis, 142. 


yy 


Myosot 


33) 


pinnata, 141. 
idium nobile, 328. 


pot-grown plant, a, 323. | 


N. 


Names, flower, 167. 


ay 


Nandin 


” 


of trees, English, 317. 
a domestica, 315. 


Jruiting spray of, 315. 


Narcisst Count Visconti, 188. 


” 


” 


17 


Nepent 


Nerine, 


” 


“ Barl Grey,” 185. 


Rev. Charles Wo alley Dod, 
149. 
SOME NEW, LORD | 


KITCHENER, DEW- 
DROP, THE FAWN, 


SUNBEAM, facing page | 


192. 

hes Fourneri, 281. 
F. W. Moore, 280. 
Gauteri, 281. 
Macfarlanei, 280. 
Marie-Louisiana, 281. 
Mercieri, 281. 
Northiana pulchra, 281. 


SANDERIANA, facing | 
page 280. 


Simonei, 281. 
some new, 280. 
120. 
angustifolia, 122, 


” 


3Oe 
Nerine, appendiculata, 122. 
BOWDENI, facing page 
120. 


Bowdeni, 122. 
corusca, 122. 
major, 122. 
culture of, 121. 

3 outdoor, 
curvifolia, 122. 
hlifolia, 122. 
flexuosa, 122. 

7 alba, 122. 
humilio, 122. 
hybrids, 122. 
lucida, 122. 
marginata, 122. 
Moorei, 128. 
pancratioides, 122. 
Plantii, 122. 
pudica, 122, 
pulchella, 122. 

5 Sandersoni, 122. 
rosea, 122, 
sarniensis, 122. 
undulata, 122, 
venusta, 122, 


121. 


| Ny mphzea, 67. 


” 


alba, '71. 

», candidissima, 71. 

5, delicata, '71. 

» Maxima, 71. 

5, minor, 71. 

,) Plenissima, 71. 

5, rosea, 71. 

5, Tubra, 71. 

3 5, Froebeli, 71. 

» urceolata, 71. 
Andreana, 71. 
Arc-en-ciel, '71. 
Arethusa, 71. 
atropurpurea, 71, 
Aurora, 71. 
blanda, 76. 
Brakeleyi rosea, 71. 
candida, 72. 
Carrisbrooki, 72. 
Caspary, 71. 
colossea im open 

at Gravetye, '78. 
Ellisiana, 72, 
flava, '72. 
fulva, '72. 
Gladstoniana, '72. 
gloriosa, 72. 
gracillima alba, 72. 
graziella, '72, 
James Bryden, 72. 

» Gurney, 72. 
Laydekeri fulgens, 72. 


water 


‘5 lilacea, 74. 

i purpurata, 74, 

_ rosea, 74, 

7 » prolifera, 
74, 


luciana, 74, 
lucida, 74. 
Marliacea albida, 74. 


- carnea, 74, 
+ chromatella, 74. 
ie flammea, '74. 


. ignea, 74. 


FLORA AND SYLVA~ 


Nymphea, Marliacea rosea, 74. 
rubro-punctata, 
74, 


2) ” 


" nitida, 74. 
j odorata, 74. 
carolineana, 75. 
delicata, '75. 
exquisita, 75. 
gigantea, 75. 
maxima, 75, 76. 
minor, 75, 
rosacea, 75. 
rosea, 75. 
sulphurea, 75. 
grandi- 
flora, 75. 


”) ”) yy 


. pumila, 75. 

reniformis, 76. 

. Robinsoni, 76. 

sanguinea, 76. 

5 Seignoureti, 76. 

.. spherocarp<, 71. 

. suavissima, 76. 

tetragona, 74, 76. 

Helvola, 76. 

himalayensis, 
76. 

“6 tuberosa, 76. 

maxima, 76. 

plena, 76. 

Richardson, 
76. 

" , rosea, 76. 

3 vomerensis, 77. 

William Doogue, 77. 

Falconeri, 77. 


dy oy} 


” ” 


5p) ” 
17 ” 


” ”) 


”) ”) 


O. 


<, Durmast, area, 1177. 
flowering and fruiting 


} 


| 
| 


| 


twigs and acorns, — 
119. 
" re general features, 119, 
" soil, 118. 
the, 117. 


wood, 118. 


9 ” 


4, common, flowers and acorns of 


the, 119. 


,, Lodge, Kensington, Wych Elns — 


at, 269. 
,, woods, management of, 120. 
Olearia, 324. 
5 angustifolia, 325. 
. argophylla, 325, 
,,  chathamica, 325. 
4  Colensoi, 325. 
»  Cunninghamii, 325. 
',,  dentata, 325. 
5 ferruginea, 326. 
»  Forsteri, 325. 
furfuracea, 326. 
»  Gunniana, 326. 
.,  Haasti, 326. 
5,  ilicifolia, 326. 
»  wnsignis, 326, 32'7. 
»  Lyallii, 327. 
»  lyrata, 327. 
»macrodonta, 325, 327. 
5  Mmoschata, 327. 


Olearia myrsinoides, 327. 

5»  Nitida, 327, 

5 nmummularifolia, 327. 

5» Operina, 327, 

»» paniculata, 325. 

»,  Tramulosa, 327. 

5 semidentata, 328. 

,,  stellulata, 328. 

»  Traillii, 328. 

Traversii, 328. 
_ Opuntia arborescens, 111. 
y)  arenaria, 112. 
1 arkansana, 112. 
5 camanchica, 109. 
albispina, 111. 
gigantea, 111. 
orbicularis, 
111. 

pallida, 111. 

rubra, 111. 

salmonea, 111. 

spinocentra, 
111. 

» cultivation of, 112. 

»»  cymochila, 112. 

5, - fragilis, 111; 

* 7 cespitosa, 111. 

ye “Green, 211; 

5»  hybrida, 112. 

5» macrorhiza, 112. 

»»  mesacantha, 111. 

5  missouriensis, 111. 

erythrostemma, 
111. 

_ - salmonea, 111. 

»  pheacantha, 112. 

5,  polyacantha, 111. 

»  Raffinesquti, 109. 

»,  Rhodantha, 111. 

brevispina, 111. 

flavispina, 112. 


Ds ” 


” 7 
” ” 
” ” 
Schumanniane, 
112. 
5 vulgaris, 109. 
5  xanthostemma, 111, 112. 
elegans, 
112. 
fulgens, 
112. 
gracilis, 
112. 
orbicularis, 
112. 
rosea, 112. 


” ” 


gy) y) 


” ” 


” ” 
Orange, hardy, the, 65. 
flowering 

of, 65. 
5, new hardy, a, 2385. 


’) m1 Spray 


P. 


Pachystachys coccinea, 48. 

Pampas Grasses, the, 171. 

Pansies, miniature, the, 177. 

Parks,Gardens,and Culture Institutes, 
study of, 31. 

Pears, 58. 

PELARGONIUM, LADY MARY 
FOX, facing page 136. 


pisciformis, 112. — 


Pelargoniums, scented leaved, 186. 
culture 
of, 138. 


”) ”? ” 


Pescatorea, 228. 
re Backhousiana, 224. 
) bella, 224. 
cerina, 224. 
Dayana, 224. 
Dormaniana, 224, 
Gairiana, 224, 
Fe Klabachorum, 224, 


<5 lamellosa, 224. 

. Lehmanni, 224, 

5 Roezlii, 224. 

FA Rueckeriana, 224, 


- Russelliana, 224. 
Schroderiana, 224, 
as triumphans, 224, 
Wallisii, 224. 
Photinia, good kinds of, 228. 
* japonica, 226. 
Pine, Austrian, increase of, 11. 
leaf and cone of, 11. 
- the, 10. 
», beetle, 104. 
5, close planted, the, 9 
5 group of the, 235. 
Swiss, at home, 235. 
yellow, details of, 101. 
general features, 101. 
natural forms of, 102. 
3 », Tange, 98. 
», wood, 100. 
Pines, whispering, 41. 
Pinus Apacheca, 108. 
», arizonica, 104, 
5) austriaca, 10. 
Cembra, 235. 
5, ponderosa, 97, 99. 
deflexa, 104. 
in Europe, 104, 
Jeffryii, 102. 
Mayriana, 108, 
nigricans, 104, 
Parryana, 104. 
pendula, 104. 
peninsularis, 103. 
scopularum, 103. 
Sinclairiana, 104. 


” ” 


) ” 
” ” 


| Pitcher plant, Californian, 230. 


parrot, the, 301. 
purple, the, 301. 
Pitcher ‘plants 1 in the open air, 265. 

” trumpet-leaved, 296. 
Pittosporum, 225. 
Colensoi, 225. 
eugenioides, 226. 
variega- 

tum, 226. 


” 


v) ” 


n Mayii, 225. 
nigrescens, 226, 
Tobira, 226. 
undulatum, 226. 
varieties at Castle- 

wellan, 226. 
Plants, wild, as a guide to soil, 168, 
Polygonatum officinale, 382. 
Primula farinosa, 332. 

4 alba, 382. 

Promenza, 224. 
lentiginosa, 225, 


”) 


INDEX 


Promenza microptera, 225. 
: Rollissont, 224, 225. 
iF stapelioides, 225, 
xanthina, 225. 
Prunus Davidiana alba, 94, 115. 
Psychotria, 186. 

, capensis, 188. 

7 cyanocarpa, 188. 

. Jasminiflora, 187. 

a leucocephala, 188. 
pilosa, 188. 
racemosa, 188. 

a sulphurea, 188, 
5 tabacifolia, 188. 
i, undata, 188. 


Q. 
Quercus sessiliflora, 117, 
Quince, the Lescovac, 284. 
5 5, Vranja (Bereczki), 284. 
»  Vranja, flower spray of, 2838. 
Quinces, new Servian, 283. 


R. 


Ranunculus, mother plants of the 


garden, 190. 
Readers, to our, 821. 
Reed, African, the, 126. 

y, common, 126. 
giant, the, 128. 
of Provence, 126. 
i Fi variegated, 125. 
» great Algerian, the, 126. 


” ” 


,, of New Zealand, the flowering, 


125. 
Reeds, giant, the, 128. 
Rhododendron, album elegans, 38. 
arboreum, 34. 
‘ argenteum, 386. 
“f Ascot Brilliant, 38. 
r Aucklandi, 86. 
me aucubeefolium, 162. 
Fy AUGUSTINII 
ANDITS WHITE 
FORM, facing page 
162. 
re Augustinil, 162, 
- auriculatum, 168, 
3 barbata, 35. 
- Beauty of Tremough, 
38. 
_ Blandfordizflorum, 
35. 
iy calophyllum, 35. 
5 campanulatum, 35. 
yy a 
35. 
3 campylocarpum, 86. 
Champione, 163. 
73 ciliicalyx, 1638. 


3 DALHOUSLA, fac- | 
ing page 40. | 

3 Dalhousiz, 35, 

- decorum, 163. 


Delavayi, 163. 

Duke of Cornwall, 38. 
5 Edgeworthi, 39. 

5 Falconer, 35, 36. 

i Fordi, 36, 163. 


Wallichi, | 


Reb 


Rhododendron, Fortunei, 164. 
rr Francis  Thistleton 
Dyer, 38. 
ms fulgens, 36. 
Gauntleti, 38. 
‘s gloxineflorum, 36. 
4 grande, 36, 37. 
Re Griffithianum, 36. 
Harrisi, 38. 
. Hodgsoni, 36. 
hybrids, 40. 
culture of, 
41. 
hypoglaucum, 164. 
irroratum, 164, 
kewense, 48. 
lacteum, 164. 
Luscombei, 88. 
Manglesz, 38, 39. 
micranthum, 164. 
Mrs. Henry Shilson, 
38. 


op) ” 


nilagiricum, 36. 
niveum, 36. 
nobleanum, 88. 
Nuttalli, 36. 
Pink Pearl, 39. 
pittosporefolium, 
164, 
Pride of Penjerrick, 
39. 
Przewalskii, 164, 
racemosum, 38, 165. 
rubiginosum, 165, 
scabrifolium, 165. 
Shilsoni, 89. 
Thompsoni, 88. 
triflorum, 38. 
yunnanense, 165, 


| Rhododendrons, Chinese, the, 162. 


a Himalayan, in the 
South-West, 34. 
tender, 39. 


Richardia, Adlami, 238. 

africana, 239. 

me 5 varieties of, 239. 
albo maculata, 289. 
aurata, 240. 
cantabrigiensis, 236, 240. 
, disease, 238. 

Elliottiana, 240. 

varieties and 
crosses, 241. 


” ” 


hastata, 241. 
melanoleuca, 241. 
Nelsoni, 241. 
new hybrids, the, 236. 
Pentlandii, 242. 

varieties, 242. 
Rehmanni, 242. 
Sprengeri, 242, 


| Ric Ringe at the waterside, fringe of 


white, 23'7, 
beauty and uses, 237, 
the, 236. 


” 


| Rockfoils, broad-leaved, the, 247. 
| Rock-garden at Alnbank, Alnwick, 


Shortia uniflora in the, 
247. 

Gypsophila Cerastt- 
oides in the, 157. 


Rosa levigata, Rose Anemone, at 
Grayswood, Haslemere, 219. 


Rose, Notes from Western New 
York, 3. 
» Pink Cherokee, 218. 
5 Tuin, 229. 


Rosemary, the, 344. 
Rosmarinus, 344, 
Rural work, state aid in, 261. 


Ss. 


| Sarracenia, 296. 


; Atkinsonii, 302. 
atrosanguinea, 802, 
7 best kinds of, 299. 
yy Catesbzi, 300. 
7 Chelsoni, 302. 
* Claytoni, 802. 
ss Cookiana, 308. 
- Courtii, 8302. 
" crispata, 802. 
" Crispiana, 302. 
. culture of, 297. 
5 decora, 308. 
- Dormeri, 303. 
Drummondii, 300. 
erythropus, 300. 
excellens, 308. 
exculta, 808. 
. exoniensis, 308, 
exornata, 3038. 
Farnhami, 308. 
; Fildesii, 303. 
_ Flambeau, 3038. 
FLAVA, facing page 
296. 
5 flava, 300. 
Chelsonii, 303. 
gigantca, 301. 
Fr y) purpurea, 308. 
Fs formosa, 808. 
heterophylla, 303. 
= hybrida, 303. 
* hybrids, 302. 
* illustrata, 308. 
Maddisoniana, 808. 
Mandaiana, 308. 
_ melanorhoda, 304, 
Mitchelliana, 304. 
< Moorei, 304, 
Patersoni, 804. 
4 Popei, 304, 
; porphyroneura, 804, 
33 psittacina, 301, 
_ pulchella, 301, 
purpurea, 301. 
5 rubra, 302. 
- Sanderza, 304, 
i Sanderiana, 304. 
i Stevensii, 804. 
Swaniana, 804, 
. Tolliana, 304. 
variolaris, 302. 
7 vittata maculata, 804. 
> Wilksiana, 304. 
. Willtamsz, 304, 305. 
‘5 Willisi, 805. 
. Wilsoniana, 805. 
Wrigleyana, 305. 
Sarracenias in America, 284, 
; in the open air, 266. 


ay ” 


Sy 22 


360 
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Sericographis, 48. 
Mohintli, 49. 
Shortia Californica, 9. 
a Davidi, 9. 
35 GALACIFOLIA, 
page 8. 

5  galacifolia, 8. 

, uniflora, 9, 88, 246. 
flower of, 246, 
an the rock-garden at 

Alnbank, Aln- | 

wick, 24°7. 
Shows, Fruit, and Elections, the evil 

influence of, 1. 
Shrub garden, the, 77. | 
,, Griselinia, a good seaside, 260. | 
Soils, wild plants as a guide to, 168. | 


facing 


” ” 


th} yy 


Songs of the woods and flowers, 56, | 
88, 112, 260. 

State afd in rural work, 261. 
Stauntonia and Holboellia, 234. 
Strelitzia, 2'7'7. 

3 Augusta, 278. 

. Nicolai, 278. | 

5 » young plant of, 2'78. 

parvifolia, 2'79. 

. Quensoni, 279. 

_ reginz, 279. 

varieties of, 279. 

Stuartia, grandiflora, 265. 

a japonica, 265. 

* monadelpha, 264, 

3 pentagyna, 264. 

‘ Pseudo-camellia, 263, 264. 

virginica, 265. | 
Study of Parks, Gardens, and Culture 
Institutes, 31, 
Sweet Gum, 87. 
Sycamore, leaf and flowering sprays, 
181. 


“4 Maple, the, 1'78. 
5 the, 181. 
" wood of, 188. 

Sycamores at Penshurst, Kent, 179. 


Ake 


Taxus baccata, 59. 
Treasure flowers, culture of, 189. 
- kinds, 140, 
Tree, Coffee, the American, 313. 
»)  pindle, the, 28. 
re 1 broad-leaved, 29. 
» Tulip, Chinese, 202. 
Fr 5» common flower of the, 
203. 
5 Winter-flowering, a, 94, 115. 
» Wych Elm as a forest, the, 
270. 
Trees, Apple, in bloom, 184. 
» English names of, 317. 
», forest, exotic, in France, 199. 
5 Of North America, manual of, 


168. 

» Of the Northern forest, the 
greater, 4, 10, 42, 59, 977, 
117, 153, 178, 210, 243, 
269. 

,, Pigmy of British Columbia, 
138. 


Tricuspidaria, 204, 

” as a pot plant, 205. 
Trumpet flower, Beresowski’s, 188. 
Bonvalot’s, 133. 
Chinese, 134, 
crimson, 184. 
Delavay’s, 183. 
dwarf, 138. 
fern-leaved, 
» » golden, 134. 
Princess’s, 184. 

% alinenine s, 188. 
, flowers, the perennial, 132. 
Trumpet-leaf, Catesby’ s, 300. 
great, 300. 
red-flowered, 302. 
spotted, 302. 
yellow, 300. 
- Tulipa, Batalini, 95. 
re Eichleri, 95. 
» ingens, 95. 
»  Micheliana, 95. 
5, preestans, 95, 
» » TUBERGENIANA; 
page 94, 
5,  Lubergeniana, 95. 
Wilsoniana, 94. 


134. 


facing 


| Tulip tree, Chinese, 202. 


5, common, flower of the, 208. 


| Tulips, newer wild, 94. 


U. 


| Ulmus montana, 267. 


Vv. 


Vegetables, more space for better, 
| 


135. 
53 quality in, 89. 
View in garden at Cill Alaithe, 105. 


| Viola lutea, 332. 


pedata, 311. 
bicolor, 811. 
. varieties of, 312. 


7 
uy ’) 


Violet, Bird’ s-foot, the, 311. 


W. 


Walk with free vegetation at Ham- 
mersfield, Rensworth, 147. 
Walnut, Black, leaves and Fruit of, 
211. 
», the, 210. 
Warezewiczella, 222. 
#3 amazonica, 222. 
aromatica, 222. 
- candida, 222. 
_ cochlearis, 222. 
, discolor, 228. 
atrocceru- 
lea, 228. 
‘ marginata, 223. 
i picta, 223. 
3 velata, 228. 
5 Wailesiana, 228. 
Wendlandiana, 
Water ‘Lilies, as to kinds, '70. 
dish of cut, 69. 
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Water Lilies in open water, Gravetye 
Manor, 67. 
in tubs, 69. 
increase of, 68. 
pests, 69. 
the hardy, 67. 
5, times of flower, '70. 
Water side, fringe of white Richardias 
at the, 237. 
Whitton, Bald Cvpress at, 209. 
» group of Cedars of Lebanon 
at, 51. 
Wise, it is neither, 90. 
Witch Hazels, the, 88. 
Woodland garden, the, 118. 
Woods and flowers, songs of the, 
56, 88, 11'7, 260. 
- Oak, management of, 120. 


| Wych Elm Ee a forest tree, 270. 


7 , flowering spray and leaf 
of, 2°72 

increase of the, 2'71. 

zsolated tree in Park land, 
271. 

‘, , wood of, 2'72, 

5,  Llms at Oak Lodge, Kensing- 

ton, 269. 
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Xanthoceras sorbifolia, 128. 


Ye 


Yellow wood, Kentucky, 19, 22, 50. 
7 5, Szbertan, 22, 23. 
Yew, area, 61. 
5, asa forest tree, 61. 
5 ,) poison, the, 62. 
5, Buckland, the, 62. 
5, increase of, 63. 
,, Old, at Yewdale, 
5 the, 59. 
trees, old, 62. 
varieties of, 64. 
Yewdale, Coniston, old Yew at, 59. 


Coniston, 59. 


a. 


ZYGONISIA ROLFEANA, facing 
page 176. 
Zygopetalum, 220. 
rf brachypetalum, 221, 
a3 Burkei, 221. 
" crinitum, 221. 
DISCOLOR ATRO- 
CCERULEUM, fac- 
ing page 220. 
graminifolium, 221. 
grandiflorum, 221. 
hybrids, 222. 
yy intermedium, 221. 
Jorisianum, 221. 
Lindeniz, 221. 
Mackayi, 221. 
maxillare, 221. 
Murrayanum, 221. 
rostratum, 221. 
triste, 222. 
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